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P r c f a c e 


I was attracted towards the study of 'The Vidü$aka in 
Sanskrit dramas’ when, in 1944, the University of Bombay 
offered the V. N. Mandalik Gold Nfedal and Prize for an essay 
on this subject. I was fortunate to win the medal and the 
prize. 

Eut I was not so fortunate in getting the essay piibUshed. 
The disappointment that followed in subsequent years could 
have chilled my interest in this subject. But in the summer of 
1950 1 visited Ernakulam; and through the kindness of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Cochin, wbo is a great scholar of 
Sanskrit. I was able to witness a perfonnancc of a Sanskrit play 
presentcd by the Chäkyäras, the traditional actors of Kerala. 
X was able to see the technique of dramatic representation on 
the Kerala stage at first händ, and was impressed by the 
managerial roie that the Vidösaka assumed in the presentation. 
Then, during the past five or six years, I have done some 
intensive study of the Näiyaiäi,tra. These circumstances opencd 
up a new line of inquiry. And today, I am in a position to say 
that I have something very fresh to offer on the several aspects 
of study connected with the Vidõ$aka and the problem of 
humour in Sanskrit drama. 

The origin and evolution of the Vidu$aka are very contro- 
versial problems. Scholars have connected them wlth the 
question of the origin of Sanskrit drama itself. A study of the 
several views, and especially an elaborate examination of Keith's 
theory in the light of some new raaterial made available in recent 
years and also my own investigation, have led me to believe 
that the two questions, the origin of Sanskrit drama and that 
of the Vidösaka, could be, and should be, kept apart. While it 
is beyond doubt that Sanskrit drama has had a religious origin, 
and that religious ritual and my thology have played a tremendous 
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part in sbaping the drama and tbeatre movement in India, 
indigenous tradition does not tolerate caricature of things that 
have alwa}rs been beid sacred in this land. It is not a solemn 
religious ritual that will be mocked at; but exUrnal elements of 
merriment may accompany the celebration of popular ritual. 
It wiU not be a religion that wül be parodied; but some formal 
practices may occasionaUy be ridiculed. Hence, it is not possible 
to admit that the Vidü^aka embodies a caricature of some 
ancient ritual. 

The evidence of the Nätyaiästra and the traditions of the 
Vemacular drama in India clearly show that the earliest phase 
in the history of Indian theatre was the prodnction of 
mythological plays. The first play, as Bharata tells us, depicted 
a coniiict of the Devas and the Asuras. It is in the stage* 
portrayal of the figure of an Asura that we must discover the 
bcginnings of a Comic character. This has a neat analogy in 
the evolution of Western Comedy. 

When, further, the drama utilized mythological themes 
centering round the personal life of a God a figure like that of 
Närada, who inddentaljy had an important share in giving shape 
to the na^a, can easily be conceived as a humorous companion, 
wise and respected, and yet loving to instigate quarrels for 
sheer fun and amusement. 

The Nätyaiästra contains a story of a curse that fell on the 
Bharatas, the atonement they were advised to do, and the 
attempt made by a king Nahuta to take the dramatic art down 
to earth. This account together with the fact that Bharata 
clearly recognises the Vidüsaka as an essential member of a 

dramatic troupe—apart from his being a dramatic character_ 

are excecdingly suggestive. They indicate, for instance, that 
the Vidu?aka was bom as a psychoI<^cal necessity, and came 
to stay as a sodal fact. 

And when Sanskrit drama was launched on a prosperous 
career, thanks to the encouragement given by royal patronage, 
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the circumstance not only mouldcd tbe pattcrn of S;inskrit 
drama but iixed also the figore of the Vidü^a. 

The other questions connected with the Vidü§aka, his 
appearance, name. his caste and his use of the Prakrit, are also 
difficult questions; and I have not come across a satisfactory 
answer to them so for. However, a carefui study of Sanskrit 
theory and dramatic practice could fomish answers to these 
questions, which, I hope, will bridge the unfilled gap in the 
study of the Vidü^aka. As 1 see it, the name ' Vidü^a ‘ does 
not indicate ‘ one given to abuse *, as Keith says; nor does it 
imply a caricature of a leamed Brahmin; it means, ' a spoUer 
for fun, ’ as the Vidösaka’s roie in Pürvaranga and his dramatic 
character demonstrate. Bharata positively recognises four types 
of Vidü$akas which indude an ascetic, a twice-bom, a royal 
dependent and a pupil If, therefore, the Vidü^ka happens 
to be a Brahmin in the extant Sanskrit plays. the fact has got 
to be explained in the light of the norm and pattem that 
Sanskrit drama acquired under royal patronage, and by con* 
siderations of sodal, cultoral and literary propriety, to which 
also must be traced the Vidü$aka's use of the Prakrit. 

In understandiog the function and roie of the Vidü|aka, as 
in studying the problem of humour, I have entered into the 
field of Western criücism and literature; and I have correlated 
the material to SaQski;it theoiy and practice. This has enabled 
me to present, I believe, a very comprehcnsive and searching 
study of the function and humour of the Vidu$aka. 

A student of Sanskrit drama is convinced of tbe wooden 
and stereotyped character of the VidQ$aka. I have gone into 
the causes of this decadence; and I have attempted to estimate 
the contribution of the Vidö§aka to Sanskrit Comedy. 

The second part of this work presents pictures of the 
Vidusakas as far as the I7th century A.D. I have tried to 
utilise as many literary works as could be available; and I 
have used two Prakrit Sat^kas as well as some Prahasams in 




order to study the later development of the Vidüsaka. These 
are not mercly litcrary sketehes; they have an interpretative 
tone which, I hope, will enable the reader to appreciate the 
charaeters in a proper perspeetive. 

I have adopted an anal3rtical method in tackling the several 
probiems of my study. As these were often inter-relatcd, 
eross-referenees were natural; and some repetition of ideas was, 
therefore, oaavoidable. But I have allowcd it to remain as it 
was so that a complete treatment of a particolar problem could 
be available in one place. Similarly I have inciuded the 
charaeter-studies within the same covers with a vicw to present- 
ing a complete and a comprehensive study of the Vidufaka in a 
single võlume. 

Whatever new I have said in this book in connection with 
this intercstlng figure of Sanskrit drama is, to the best of my 
knowledgc. said for Üje first time. In fact, until I had finished 
the writing of this book I had myself no idea that so much 
could be said on a subjeet like the Vidü$aka, which has not 
reeeived a major treatment so far. 

I hope that my condusions will meet with an approval of 
the scholarly worid. If they do. I shall have the satisfaetion 
of häving offered a solution to some very puzzling probiems of 
Sanskrit drama. But even if this work were only to stimulate 
serious thinking and start further investigation into probiems 
to which my answers may not be convincing, I shall feel that 
my efiorts have been adequately rewarded. 


I take this opportunity of expressing my smcere thanks— 

to His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin. for giving me 
the pictore of * the Vidü^aka on the Kerala Stage 

to the Caratpr» Matbtira Musenm, for the photographed 
pictore of the * Tri^ikhap^^a Vidü$aka'; 

to Principal Annando Menezes. for the benefit of discussion, 
and to my other collea^es and friends for helping me 
in checldng up theoretical points from Western litera- 
tore; 

to Dr. A. N. Upadhye, for supplying me references 
usefnl for my stody; 

to ^ri M. D. Raut, onr College Librarian, for getting me all 
the material I wanted for this book and tracing for me 
doubtful or obscure bibiiographical references. 

Finally, I must acknowledge my indebtedness— 

to the üniversüy of Bombay for the graiU-iti^id of 
Rs. 2S0l- received me from the Üniversüy krwards the 
eost of publicoHon of fA» work. 


‘ Jaduban \ Shahupwi, 
Kothapur 2. 


G. K. Bhat 
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THE -FOOL IN THE MAKING 
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ORIGINS 

The Vidü$aka has been a popular fignre of the Sanskrit stage. 
But linlike the *' fool" in Western Comedy, the origin and evolu- 
tion of the Vidu§aka are unfortunatcly matters for conjeeture 
only, In the case of the Western Fool there is ample material 
and aeeounts exist which indieate more or less definitely the 
eireumstanees under which the fool was bom, and which made 
him grow into a comic charaeter of the stage. The case of the 
VidO^aka in the San^t dramas is different, and that for two 
reasons: The theoretical books, b^nning with the Nätyaiäslra 
oi Bbarata, are silent on the question of the origin of the 
Vidü^aka. Although Bharata cxplains the origin of the drama, 
he simply assumes the Vidü?aka to be a necessary charaeter in 
a dramatic representation; and withoat suggesting the probable 
origin and growth of this charaeter, proeeeds to explain his 
charaeteristies and funetion oa the stage. If, on the other händ, 
a careful study of the dramatic literature could have fomished 
material to traee the origin and growth of the Vidü^aka, tlie 
prospeet is ruined by the fact that the Vidü§aka alrcady appears 
as a fixed charaeter in Classical Sanskrit drama. 

This latter is true even of the most aneient spedmens of 
Sanskrit drama made available by modem diseoveries, namely, 
the fragments of Bnddhistic drama and the Trivandram plays 
aseribed to Bhäsa, The plays of Bhäsa present the Vidüsaka 
both as a conventional charaeter familiar from later plays and, 
at the same time, a remarkable type—in the figure of Santufta 
of the ilOTtndfoibi—which was both comic and lovable, and 
which Šüdraka developed into the noble figure of Maitreya. The 
fragments of the Buddhist drama stand in the same category. 
For, their diseovery has helped only to take the date of the 
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Sanskrit drama back to a much earlier period than wbat was 
assumed so far. The Šäriptära^prakara^ and the Hetaera 
Dramas of the Buddbist poet Aivaghosa present the Vidü$aka 
in a conventional colour. The Vidüfaka in the šäripulra-pra- 
kara^a is introduced as a friend of the hero Šäriputra; he speaks 
Prakrit; probably he served to introduce comic relief; and in 
the last act when the hero joins the Buddha's fratemity and 
has no Deed...for encumbrances like a jester," he disappears. 

The case of the HeUura Drama is similar. The drama shows 

close agreement with the classical model; the name of the 

Vidu$aka is evidence of this, for not only is it connected with a 

real Brahroin family, but it obe]rs the niie tbat the name of the ^ 

character should indicate a fiower, the sphng ete., for it means 

Uterally * the ofi-spring of the lotns-smelling' ” ‘ Keith is there- 

fore constramed to remark, " The presence of this fignre is a 

remarkable proof of the fixed character attained by the drama, 

for in itself there is nothing more absurd than that a youthful 

ascetic seeking after trnth should be eneumbered by one who is 

a meet attendant on a wealthy merehant, Brahmin or minister. 

It can therefore only be supposed that Ašvagho^ was writing a 
type of drama in which the roie was far too firmly embedded to 
|>ermit its omission. " * 

This brings us back to where we started. An attempt has 
beeh made to link up the question of the origin of the Vidü^aka ^ 

with the origin of Sanskrit drama itself, and explain the 
former in the light of the theory proposed for the latter. 

(1) Windisch who assumes Greek influence on Sanskrit 
drama lays most stress on his comparison of the V 4 a, Vidu$aka 
and šakära with the parasite, the servus eurrens and the miUs 
gloriosus, of the Greek drama, implying the origin of the . 
Vidö§aka from the figure of servus eurrens* 


^ Sk. Dr. p. 85. 

* Zbid.p.82. 

• Ibid. p. 65. 
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( 2) Reich and E. MüUer-Hess torn to the Roman mime as 
the form of art which exerdsed infiuence on India and point 
out that somc of the standing types of the mime are parallelled 
in the Indian drama; the zelotypos has some simUarity to the 
šakära and the mõkos to the Vidu^ka. * 

No One could maintain today with any seriousness the 
theory of the Greek inflnence on the origin of Sanskrit drama. 
The evidence from Päqini and Patafijali, the discovery of the 
Bhasa plays and of the Buddhist drama, have positively proved 
that the Indian drama had an early and independent origin. 
And although the contact of Greece with India is an historical 
fact, it is interesting to remember that the only word that 
hgures in Sanskrit drama, and which shows a connection with 
Greece, is Yavanikä or Javanikä. But the word cannot be 
conhned in its meaning to what is Greek; as an adjecüve 
applied to the curtain it denotes only the material of the 
cnrtain, which, as Ldvi sug^ests, was possibly Persian tapestry 
which the Greek merchantships brought to India. It is not 
known that there was any curtain in the Greek drama; and the 
word by itself has no special application to the theatre-curtain.^ 
The similarities of plot in the Greek and Sanskrit dramas are at 
best interesting only. *' The motifs in Sanskrit drama have an 
earlier history in the literature"...and '^we do find in the 
epic indications that it was not necessaiy for Greece to ^ve to 
India the ideas presented in the drama/’ * In the same way, 
the analogies between dramatic characters are both idle and 
{utile. The adaptation of the servws currens or the slave in 
Sanskrit drama and his transformation into a Brahmin is, as 
Keith remarks, " far too violent a change to be credible.^ 


* Ibid. p. 67. See also footnote 2 on previous page for 
original references. 

* Sk. Dr. pp. 61, 68. 

« Ibid. p. 63. 

Ibid. p. 66. 
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And this appUes to mõkos also. It is perfectiy natural to 
suppose that the characters of Sanskrit drama have an origin in 
the actual life of India. 

(3) According to Pischel the puppet-play, which probably 
originated In India only, is the sonrce of Sanskrit drama; and it 
is also the origin of the Vidü^aka. * The puppets made of wood 
or paper are managed by the director; they perfonn when strings 
are appropriately põlled; and it is presumed that a particular 
puppet given a comic shape and appearance and made to per- 
form antics in order to amose the aodience was the source of the 
Vidõ^ka. 

But the poppet-play which is primarüy a form of make-belief 
assuroes the pre-existence of the drama, as Hillebrandt correctiy 
says; • being imitative in character it must necessarily be based 
on some form of drama the real characters of which are present* 
ed as performing puppets. Hence Keith observes, “ The growth 
of the drama doubüess brought with it the use of puppets to 
imitate it in brief, and from the drama came the VidQ$aka, and 
not vice versa. *’ 

(4) Livi regards the Prakrit drama as the predecessor of 
Sanskrit drama. The Prakrit drama, according to him, depicted 
truthfuUy ‘ the type of Brahmin who serves as go-betwcen in 
love affairs, masking his degraded trade under the cloak of 
religion.' This type is the source of the Vidu^aka. 

Apart from the difficulty of proving the prior existence of the 
Prakrit drama, L 4 vi's view creates two more difficulties: That 
the Vidõ$aka is a go-between in love affairs is not a correct 
description of all the Vidüsakas in the Sanskrit dramas. And 
secondly, if the type were originally a degraded Brahmin, it is 
difhcult to explain why the Brahmins consented to keep him in 

• Ibid. p. 52. 

• Ibid. p. 52, See also footnote 5. 

Sk. Dr. p. 53. 
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Sanskrit drama when, as it is alleged, they took over the Prakrit 
drama. 

(5) Konow explains the Vidü?aka as a figure of the popular 
drama, and M. Schnyler holds the same opinion. Koticing the 
contradictions and differences bctween the rules given by the 
theorists for the creation of this character and the actnal practice 
of the Sanskrit Dramatists, M. Sdiuyler believes that the hypo- 
thesis whicb would best explain thesc discrepandes is that “The 
Vidü$aka originated not in the court drama under the infiuence 
of the Brabmapa caste, but in the earlier plays of the diderent 
tribes of India- Thesc primitive cfforts are presumed to have 
been for the most part farces, their characters were doubtless 
taken from the actual life of that time. It was in this way 
that the priest-ridden people had an opportunity to express 
their hatred of the Brähmanas which, no donbt, they eagerly 
embraced. By making the Vidü^aka a d^raded and con- 
temptible wretch, who was nevertheless a Brähmapa, they 
conld give a fercical element to their rude and formless plays 
and at the same time take revenge on the privileged class. 

M. Schnyler further points out that when the village-plays 
passed into the hands of the Brähmanas who made them eourt- 
poetry, they could not dispose of the figure of the Vidfi§aka 
that was so finnly established in the minds of the people, but at 
the same time they could not see their own caste thus travesti» 
ed; so they modified the vidous features of this character and 
emphasised only the humorous side; this is why we find the 
Vidu?aka in the extant plays a simple buffoon and fun-maker.”** 
This explains also, aeeording to him, the strange fact that the 
Vidü§aka speaks in various Prakrits; had he been a creation of 
the Brähmapa authors, they would have made him speak the 
literary and cultivated language which would have been easily 
iinderstood by their hearers of court." They had to retain the 

« Ibid. p. 66. 

« M. Schuyler, JAOS. No. XX, pp. 338 ff. 

Ibid. 
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anomaly because, **they foond a popolar venutcular drama 
aiready flourishing which they merely adopted and improved 
for their own use.” M. Schuyler comes to the conclusion that, 
the origin of the VidQ$aka, therefore, must bc sougbt in the 
early vemacular village-plays which preceded the classical 
Sanskrit Drama of India, for thecharacter was not the invention 
of the Brähmanical poets." 

The view of M. Schuyler presents new difhculties. The 
hypothesis of the ' popular vemacular drama ’ on which it is 
based laeks evidence. Further, granting that the populace 
loved to make fun of the privileged class, it is difficnlt to see 
why the fun should have been restrieted to the Brahmin class 
only. Keith observes that, “ it is signifieant that there is no 
traee of a comic hgure of the K^triya class, althoogh the 
populace doubtless was as willing to make fun of the rulers as of 
priests." Finally, the use of Prakrits in the Sanskrit drama 
and by the Vidusaka can be adequately explained on other 
grounds, especially the fact that the larger number of persons 
wbo took part in dramatic representation belonged to the 
humble classes and could speak their vemaculars only. 

(6) That the Sanskrit drama has had a religious origin is 
a hypothesis endorsed by many Western scholars. The b^in- 
nings are traeed to the Bgfveda, and the dialogue hymns are 
interpreted as preeursors of Sanskrit drama. Lindenau finds in 
the figure of Vr§äkapi of ^eda (X. 86). who is a maker of 
mischief and the god's eompanion, the prototype of the Vidu^aka. 

It is true that Vr?äkapi is shown as Indra’s friend and eom¬ 
panion, and the hjrmn deseribes the annoyance he caused to 
Indra's wife. But this in itself cannot justify Vr§äkapi’s con- 
nection with the VidQ$aka, which Keith rightly regards as 
' far-fetehed** 

« Ibid. ~~ 

“ Sk.Dr.p. 66. 

Ibid. p. 73 

Ibid. p. 51. See footnote i. 
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The Vriõkapi hymn is certainly a veiy obscure hynrn. But 
the refrain of the hymn which stresses the greatness of Indra, 
and the general trend of conversation in the hymn seem to 
indieate the familiar theme of Indra befriending a poor but 
sineere devotee even in prefcrence to a rich but intriguing 
and self-interested worshipper. It must be remembered that 
Vf$äkapi is regarded as Indra's son but he is not the progeny of 
his wife, Indräni. If the words of Indra, * Here I go observing, 
distinguishing betwcen the Däsa and the Aryan’ (v. 19), were 
signifieant, it might be assumed that Vfsäkapi was perhaps a 
Däsa chief. This would explain, on the one händ, the real 
cause of Indrti3i’s jealoosy and anger towards Vr?äkapi and it 
would suggest, on the other händ, that Indra was prepared to 
befriend a loyal devotee even if he were a Däsa. The corapanion- 
ship of Indra and Vr5äkapi has to be understood on this baek- 
ground only. If so, this basis would be inadequate to establish 
the relation which the Vidü§aka has with the hero of Sanskrit 
drama. 

The mischief of Vr5äkapi consists in spoiling the delicate and 
valuable articles of household deeoration belonging to Indräpi 
{‘priyä ta^tänV, v. 5): and, for ought we know, Indrä^rs 
coraplaint may have been prompted more by her anger and 
jealousy than by a real State of things. But a mischief of this 
kind, even if it were real, cannot be assoeiated with the so^ralled 
antics of a comic hgure. 

Further, Vr$äkapi has a wife; he expresses a longing for 
Indrä^i (v. 7); he is leaving Indra on aeeount of the complaints 
that Indra?! has made against him; Indra efieets a reconciliation 
between his wife and Vrsakapi, and persuades Vr$äkapi to stay 
on. These faets do not aSord any suggestive parallels to the usu- 
ai set-up in which the Vidu?aka is found in Sanskrit drama. 

« See Prof. H. D. Velankar’s annotated translation of this 
hymn ( RV. X. 86) in JUB, vol. XXII, Part 2. Sept. 1953: pp. 

11-15. 

2 
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It seems that the unconth appearance of Vr$äkapi, espedally bis 
being a monkey ( kapi), and his obvioosly uncoath speech (w. 
7, i6), may have soggested a similarity between Vf^kapi and 
the Vidu$aka. But then, if some dramatists like Kälidäsa have 
described the resemblance of Vidõ^aka to a monkey, it is only a 
feature of ugliness calculated to provoke simplc laughter. It is 
well-known that ugly appearance is alone what is reqnired for a 
comic hgure as a source of laughter on the stage; it is not 
necessary that e comic figure should be monkey-like. In faet, 
the Sanskrit dramatists have introdueed varying details in order 
to present the funny aspeet of the Vidü$aka's hgnre. There 
appears to be no spedal reason. therefore, to regard Vr^api as 
the prototype of the Vidä$aka. 

(7) Keith endeavonrs to prove religious origin for Sanskrit 
drama. But he is not prepared to traee it to the dialogue hymns 
of the l^gveda. These hymns are enigmatic in charaeter and 
cannot, therefore, warrant a definite conclusion. Keith seeks 
the origin of the Sanskrit drama in Vedic ritual, where be dis* 
covera the origin of the VidG§aka too. In fact, according to 
Keith, the fact that the origin of the VidO$aka can be diseovered 
in Vedic ritnal strengthens in itself the conclusion that the Sans¬ 
krit drama has had a religious origin. 

Keith finds this origin in the ritual of Mahivrata. This 
ritual is " plainly a rite intended to strengthen at the winter 
solistice the sun so that it may resome its vigour and mak e 
fraitful the earth.. .The same eeremony is märked by a eurious 
episode; a Brabmin student and a hetaera are introdueed as 
engaged in coarse abuse of each other, and in the older form 
of the ritual we actually find that sexual union as a fertility 
rite is permitted, though later taste disroissed the practice as 
undesirable." It is in this episode and espedally in the 
hgure of the Brahmacärin that Keith finds the prototype of the 
Vidü^aka. He writes: 


Sk. Dr. pp. 24-25. 
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" The name (Vidu$aka) dcnotcs him a$ given to abnse, 
and not rarely he and one of the attcndants on the queen 
engage in contests of acrid repartee, in which he certainly 
does not fare the bettcr. It would be absurd to ignorc in 
this regard the dial(^e between the Brahmin and the 
hetaera in the Mahävrata, where the exchange of coarse 
abuse is intended as a fertility rite/' “ 

That the Vidü§aka happens to be a Brahmin is e>:plain6d by 
Keith on this hypotbesis, namely, that the original figure in the 
Mahivrata is a Brahmin who condncts a hot conversation with 
the hetaera. The cxplanation for his use of Prakrit is as 
follows: 

“....the fact that hc (V'idõ$aka) is treated as a 
Brahmin is condusive that the abusive side of his character 
is the more important. It is to this doubtless that his use 
of Prakrit is due; it cannot be conceivcd that a dialogue of 
abuse was carried on by the Brahmin in the sacred language. 
which the hetaera of the primitive sodal conditions of the 
Mahävrata could not possibly be expected to appredatc. “ ^ 

Keith suggests another religious element in the character of 
the Vidu$aka, and it is derived from tbe ritual of Soma purchase 
for Soma saoihce. According to some vcrsions tlie seller of 
Soma. who is a šüdra, is at the dose of the ritual ceremony 
deprived of the price and beaten or pelted with dods. The 
ritual is certainly a mimic account of the winning of Soma from 
the custody of the Gandharvas. Keith thinks that we have in 
the Vidü$aka, 

“ the rcminiscence of the figure of the Šudra.... possibly 
it is to this that the bideous appearance attributcd to the 
Vidü$aka is due. “ •* 

“ Ibid.p.39. 

** Ibid. pp. 39-40; also, p. 73. 

** Ibid. p. 39. 
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It was necessary to quote extensively from Keith because he 
has not only mentioned and ciiticised all possible views on the 
subject, but has also attempted, by virtue of such criticism as 
well as independent arguments, to establish his own theory. 
Häving understood Keith’s own view in his own words. we must 
see whether it has been saccessfully proved. 

It must be made clear at the outset that the theory of 
religious origin (as against secular origin) of the Indian drama 
is supported on very solid grounds. Modern researches have 
enabled us to antedate the origin of the Indian drama to quite 
a few centuries before the Oiristian era. And the vital connec- 
tion of Šiva with the dramatic art, coupled with the interpreta- 
tion that Šiva is a pre-Aryan deity, has further pushed the date 
of the Indian drama to a pre-Aryan period.** But whüe it is 
perfectly logical to trace the Sanskrit drama to religious 
beginnings, is it equally correct to trace the origin of a dramatic 
character like the Vidü$aka to the same source ? 

(i) In the first place, if Keith thinks that the connection 
between Vrsäkapi of the ^veda and the Vidusaka is " far- 
fetched ", as it doubtless is, is his analogy from the Mahävrata 
cpisode quite convindng ? The texts of the Aitareya and the 
ŠIhkhäyana Ära^iyakas which give the Mahävrata ritual do not 
mention the dialogue between the Brahmacärin and the hetaera.** 
The Kätyayana Šrauta Sütra says, *' The wanton girl and the 
Vedic student slmut at each other." The prose commentary 
adds, "The two mutuaUy exchange disgusting speeches. 

** See Dr. M. Ghosh, Contribuiions to The History of Hindu 
Drama : Its Origin and Difusion. pp. 3-7. 

** The Käthaka Saihhitä, XXXIV. 5, has the foUowing: 

^ WT 'Rt 

** Read, Kät, Sr. Sütra, XIII. iii. 6-7; 

Comm. ‘ ^ I * 
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The actual exchange of words is to be found in Latyäyana 
šrauta Sütra. *’ The description given here—the position 
which the Puihšcali and the Brahmacarin are to take, the words 
they are to speak, and the repetition of the performance three 
times—clearly betrays a symbolical and ritual purpose. What 
is interesting to note is that the words, though abusive in 
character, are spoken only in ritual fulfilment; and the text 
gives the words in Sanskrü, One might at the most say that 
the abusive language sometimes found in dramatic dialogue bas 
had a ritual sanction behind its use! This evidence, however, 
does not prove Keith’s point. 

(il) Further, it is not universally true that the Vidüsaka 
and a maid of the queen are shown in Sanskrit drama as ‘ cngaged 
in contests of acrid repartceIt is really in a läte Prakrit 
drama, the Karpuramanjari of I^jašekhara (tenth cent. A.D.), 
that we find something which is analogous to the description 
given by Keith. For here, in the first aet, wc have a hot exchange 
of words between the Vidü?aka and the quecn's maid who, 
supported by her mistress, hits ironically at the Vidü§aka, and 
the VidQ§aka, angered yet diseomfited, finally gives up the 
quarrcl.** The usual pieture in classical drama is that of a maid 
blaming or eursing the VidQiaka for his gluttonous habits and 
that of the Vidu§aka avoiding the queen’s maid, conseious of 
his own stupidity and afraid of betng duped by her. It is true 
that Ašvagho§a has the character of a Ga^ikä ; and the Vidü|aka 
in Mfcchakaiika hits uncouthly at Vasantasenä’s mother and at 
the of courtesans; but these instances cannot really prove 

Lät^yana Šrauta Sütra, IV. iii. 9*12 : 

^ ^^5^: f^l 

fn 11n 

H II 

U II 

** Karpüramanjari, aet I. 
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anything. As a matter of fact, such characters as a stupid 
BrahiDin, a courtesan and aggressive maids are to be found in 
the actual life of India. The dramatists could easily have picked 
up these characters from the social life they knew. For a seene 
between the Vidõ$aka and the Ceti, it is not necessary to go 
back to an episode in the ritual eeremony of Mahävrata. 

(iii) Thus, to traee the VidS§aka to the ritual of the 
Mahävrata on the basis of the alleged abuse exchanged between 
the Brahniin and the hetaera, and then to assert that since the 
Vidu$aka is treated as a Brahmin the abusive side of his 
charaeter is more important, are arguments which confuse the 
real issue. It is not possible to connect the Vidü§aka with the 
Brahamaclrin of the Mahävrata: Neither the texts of the 
Mahävrata nor logieal reasoning could support such a connection. 
Similarly, the abusive aspeet in Vidä$aka's charaeter is not 
whoUy true and therefore any emphasis on this aspeet will make 
the pieture of the Vidü^aka, lop-sided, exaggerated and 
consequently untruc. 

But it is doubtful whether Keith is coirect in explaining the 
etymological meaning of the word Vidü^ka. The root düs 
does not mean ‘ abuse ' but ' spoil' or * blame ’; and the 
preposition vi only indieates a particular mode. The word 
applied to the charaeter thus means, that the Vidu?aka is * a 
spoiler for fun ’ and does it in his own characteristic humorous 
way. ” If Keith •has sought to connect the Vidüjaka with the 
Mahävrata on the basis of the meaning of the word, it is clcar 
that his very foundation is weak. 

(iv) Keith rejeets the views of the origin of Sanskrit 
draroa from popular and Prakrit plays on one important ground, 
namely that the charaeter of the Vidü^aka, who represents a 
degraded Brahmin, could not have been maintained by the 
Brahmins who moulded the Sanskrit drama. Had they taken 
this charaeter from the popular or vemacular play, they would 

See further under the heading, NAME. 



have suppressed it in order to suppress the travestry of their 
own class. Keith, therefore, seeks an explanation for the 
coropulsory retention of this character in the religious motive. 
He apparently suggests that the makers of Sanskrit drama 
could not avoid the VidG^ka because he came from the ritual 
of the Mahävrata and the episode of Soma purchase in the Soma 
sacrifice. This could have been a plausible explanation if the 
ritual origin of the VidO^aka werc indisputably proved. But 
apart from this, it is not necessary to take the help of religion 
or ritual to explain wby the Vidü^ka happcns to be a Brahmin; 
there are other grounds on which such explanation can be 
plausibly given and they will be dlscussed in the course of this 
essay. What is necessary to remcmber in this connection is 
the fact that the type characterised in the figure of the VidG§aka 
is a social type; and if Kcith is prepared to deny borrowing 
from Greek drama and Roman mime of the character of Šakära, 
*' by the reflexion that such a figure can be explaincd perfcctly 
easily from the actual life of India in the period of Bhäsa and 
the Mfcchakatika ** there is no rcason why an untutored 
stupid Brahmin, along with palace-maids and the courtesan, 
could not be found in ' the actual life of India 

(v) It follows that Keith’s explanation of the use of 
Prakrit by the Vidü^a cannot be accepted, once it is seen that 
the ritual origin of the Vidü<aka is absolutely uncertain. But 
there is a further error in the argument. In the first place, the 
texts of the Maliävrata do not mention anywbcre that the 
exchange of conversation between the Brahmacärin and the 
wanton girl was carried in Prakrit, or that Prakrit was anywhere 
used in the course of a ritual ceremony. There is no authority 
for such an assnmption. And even if such an assumption werc 
made it will be contradicted by the parallel of the Horse sacri- 
hce that Keith himself has fumished. He writes, 

*® See further under the heading, CASTE. 

« Sk.Dr.p. 66. 
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" The ritnal purpose of this abuse is undeniable; it is aimed 
at producing fertility, and has a predse parallel in the un- 
translatable language employed in the horse sacriõce diiring 
the pcriod when the unlucky chicf queen is coropelled to Iie 
beside the slaughtercd horse, in order to secure, we may 
assame, the certainty of obtaining a son for the monarch 
whose conquests are thas celebrated. ” ** 

If the words which are ** untranslatable " and which are to 
be spoken by the queen, a woman at that, are given in pure 
Sanskrit in the text of the Aivamcdha, what reason have we to 
believe that the exchange betwecn the Brahmin and the hetaera 
in the Mahävrata must be in the Prakrit language ? ’’ In fact, 
the words are given in Sanskrit, as aiready noticed. 

It is nccessary to mention diversc facts in this connection. 
The Javanese drama which owes its origin to India borrows the 
figurc of the down too. But unlike the VidQsaka of Sanskrit 
drama who uscs Prakrit, the down of the Wayang Orang 
speaks in the highest dialect analc^ous to Sanskrit of India! 

It is presumable that the Indian drama, in its pre-historic period 
was omposed entircly in Sanskrit and that the Vidu$aka in this 
drama in all probabüity spoke Sanskrit, instead of Prakrit; it is 
this character that fumished the prototype of the Javanese 
down.** Here is an indirect evidence at least to show that the 
language used by the Vidü^aka may not have been Prakrit 
from the very beginning when the character originated. 

It is true that the theory prescribes the use of Prakrit for 
the Vidfi^a ; and the Classical Sanskrit plays exemplify this 

•• Ibid. p. 25. 

** See also. Miss Godavari Ketkar, Bhäratiya liälyaiäitra 
(Marathi), p. 534. 

Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Notes on the Javanese Theatre, 
Rupam, 7; quoted by M. Ghosh, Hisfory of Hindu Drama, op. 
eit., p. 39. 

** Cf. M. Ghosh, op. eit., p. 39. 
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ruie. But we also 6nd that the Sutradhära speaks in Sanskrit; 
the only exception being the Cärudalta of Bhäsa and the 
Mfcchakafika; although Bbarata has not mentioned that the 
Sütradhära should be a Brahmin. Contiarily, Indra in Bhäsa's 
Karnabhira speaks in Prsüuit although be appears in the 
disguise of a Brahmin 1 

These conflicting facts surely indicate that the language 
spoken by a particular character cannot be a clue to the origin 
of that character. The use of particular language by dramatic 
characters wäs govemed by theoretical niies and the conventions 
aeeepted by ^vriters. It is also probable that an additional 
faetor fumished by the motive and purpose of dramatic repre- 
sentation may bave affeeted the language to be spoken by a 
character. It is to tbese considerations, and not to religious 
elements, that we must turo in order to explain the use of 
Prakrit by the Vidu?aka.** 

It is necessary, therefore, to make a fresh approaeh to the 
solution of the problem. Keith admits that, “ the p>opular 
origin of the Vidu$aka is obvious, but the point is whether this 
origin is religious or secular This is precUely the problem. 
Keith is unwilling to aeeept secular origin which he regards 
** manifestly onnecessary and ill^timate, when the deseent of 
this figure from the Vedic literature is clear "; and he says that 
the supporters of the Ibeory of secular origin admit that “ the 
Brahmin of the Mahävrata, possibly with reminiseenees of the 
šüdra in the Soma sale " offers us the prototype of this figure. 
But we have seen that the connection with the assumed proto¬ 
type is not convincing.*’ 

** See also under the heading, LANGUAGE, 

Sk. Dr. p. 50. J. T. Parikh appears to be attempting to 
lend support to Keith’s theory that the Brahmacärin of the 
Mahävrata is the figure out of which the Vidü^a developed. 
Prof. Parikh assumes that the Vidu^ka is a young boy, a 
Brahmin student {Cf. The Vidüsaka : Theory and Practice, pp. 
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It must be stated tbat the acceptance of the thcory of 
religious origin of the Indian drama could not necessarüy imply 
the acceptance of the view that the Vidü$aka originated in a 
similar manner. The two assumptions must be distinguished 
from each otherand ü the Vidü$aka did have a religious origin, 
it must be independcntly demonstrated. 

iv-v; 15-19). His second assumption appears to be that the 
Brahmacärin in the first act of SV. is the Vidü$aka Vasantaka 
(Cf. BuU^n of the Chvnilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, No. 2, Surat, 
August 1955. pp. 15-19). 

The first assumption is based on the use of the word hatu 
which is often applied to the Vidu^aka. It is true that the word 
primarily denotes a young Brahmin student. But how can it 
be a ground for a sweeping generalisation that the Vidü^aka is 
young in age, almost a boy ? It is impossible to forget the age 
of the heroes of Sanskrit dramas with whom the Vidü^aka is 
assodated as their boon companion. The heroes are certainly 
not young boys, exccpt in a few cases; and a boy Vidü^aka 
could bardly be imagined as a mirth-provoking and ‘worldly 
wise' companion of a polygamous hero; and both addressing 
each other by the intimate term ' vayasya as prescribed in 
theory. Secondly, Har?a, Räjašekhara and Mahädeva definitely 
show their Vidüsakas as married men. Räjafekhara shows the 
^dS§aka as a man of family and actually introduces the 
Brähmaiji on the stage in Viddha. The Vidü§aka in Adbhuta. 
boasts that his wife produces a baby eveiy year. It is absurd 
to dismiss these facts as ‘comic*. Thirdly, if Kälidäsa*s 
Mädhavya calls himself ' Tuvaifija' ( Šäk. II). it is no indica- 
tion that he is a young boy: We must rememberthat Du?yanta, 
whose companion the Vidö§aka is, is twice-marricd and is not 
himself a young boy. Further, History amply demonstrates 
that an heir-apparent is not necessarüy a young boy. As lõng 
as a monardi is alive and is ruling, his son (or, his brother) 
continues to be called 'Yuvaräja', whatever his age. The 
reference is, therefore, Kälidäsa’s subtle suggestion that 
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There is a tendency to disr^ard the evidence fumished by 
tradition; but this is unjustiiied. It is certainly nccessary to 
sift such evidence very carefuUy; but when such evidence is 
nearly all that we possess as a starting point of an inquiry it 
cannot be treated ligbtly, much less ignored, as it bas been done. 
The Näfyaiäitra of Bharata and the actual dramas must lead 
our way, I think, to the solution of the present problem. 

Du$yanta had no son who could be called by the title; hence, 
the Vidü|aka usurps the title ‘ Yuvaräja’. The tenn 'balu' 
must. therefore, be interpreted in the same sense in which 
' chap ’ or * oid boy * are inla-preted in colloquial English. 
Finally, it is signlõcant that no Sanskrit theorist, despite their 
flair for trivialities. ever attempted to õx the 'age of the 
Vidü§aka *. It would have been ridiculous to do $o; for a coroie 
figure is truly ‘ age-le$$ \ The age of the Vidi^aka in Sanskrit 
dramas will have to be determined, if one is so interested. 
sepai^tely for each VidQ$aka on the strength of the particular 
textoal evidence. 

The seeond assumption is equally fatuous. Granting that 
the Vidü^aka is an accomplice in the miQister's plot. it is clear 
from the text that his roie is that of a real companion to 
the hero. This explains why the Vidü^a endeavours to 
comfort the king in his misery, keeps up his belief in the 
supposed death of Väsavadatta, and never betrays the seeret 
till the time is ripe for revelations. The Vidi 4 aka plays this 
assigned part deliberately for the sueeess of the plot. Did not 
Rumapvat do the same. weeping and sorrowing himself to death 
with Udayana, despite his knowledge that Väsavadattä was not 
bumt in the fire ? When therefore the Vidü$aka asserts that 
Väsavadattä is dead. or when he dismisses Udayana's vision of 
Väsavadattä as a dream and an illusion. he is only fuIfUliog his 
part. The Vidü$aka’s refercnce to ‘ Yak?iijl by name Avanti- 
sundari * has a simple explanation. Väsavadattä was staying 
in the Magadhan palacc as a companion and friend of 
Padmävati. No one had any knowledge of her true identity. 
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A striking fact that we leam from the Näiyaiästra is the 
distinction which Bharata inakes between the VidQ$aka as an 
actor and Vidu^'a as a character in the drama. It is a very 
important fact that Bharata should indude the Vidü^a along 
with the Sätradhära and his Assistent as a necessary and in- 
evitable ntanher of iht dramaiic iroupe. There is an obvious 
reason for this indusion. Bharata has a realistic notion about 
the primary purpose of a dramatic representation. The drama 
may mean different things to difierent kinds of audiences; but 
its Central purpose is relaxation, amusement and pleasure. The 
Nälya was created to meet the demand of a diversion by pro' 
viding a social amusement, which was both audible and visible, 
and in which all without exception could take part.** And Käli- 

Her personal charm, sweetness of temper, her skill and the 
mystery surrounding her, could easily give rise to a belief among 
the inmates of the harem that she was a YaksiQi, an extraordi* 
nary woman. It was not difficult for the Vida$aka to have 
heard such opinion from some palace maid. The argument 
that the Brahmacäxin mentions Rumanvat in his report but not 
the Vidü$aka, is an argument form silence; but the fact 
conforms to the ruie, prädhänyena vyapadeiä hhavatiH. Similarly, 
the argument that the Brhatkaihä describes the Vidüsaka as 
häving accompanied the minister and Väsavadattä to Magadha, 
is no evidence that Bhäsa has done so. It is wrong to interpret i 

facts in a work of art by a criterion derived from its source. 

But the basic error in the above assumption is this: If the 
Brahmacärin is really the Vidusaka, how is it that Padmävati, 
KäQcukl3ra and the maid, who all have already met hün, never 
recognise him when he comes to stay in the palace as a com- 
panion of Udayana ? Is Bhäsa such a poor artist as to create a \ 

basically absurd situation in his plot-construction ? (See my 
edition of SV for an interpretation of the roles of the Brahma- 
cärin and the Vidusaka in this play.) 

»» NS. GOS, I. 107-115: KM, I. 73-81; KSS, 1 .103-113. 

NS. GOS, I. 11-12; the same in KM and KSS. 
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däsa puts his finger on tbe samc point when he says, ” The 
drama alone can satisfy in diverse ways the people who widely 
differ in tastes." If, thus, the draraa werc to be a source of 
pleasore, it was natural that Bbarata sbould think of an actor 
^ who would keep the spectators amused brom the very b^inning. 

Tbe Vidü$aka appears in tbe preliminaries of a dramatic repre- 
sentation, known as Pürvarahga, and provides laugbter by his 
appearance, talk and gestures. This roie that the Vidu^aka 
plays is irrespective of the drama proper, whicb may or may not 
have contained comic elements. Its purpose is pure fun; and it 
must have been all the more necessary, we may presume, if the 
drama were of a serious or exalted type. The roie of the 
Vidi 4 aka in the preliminaries of the drama is determined solely 
by the psycholo^cal and social expectation of amuseroent by 
way of laughter. If, therefore, the other actors who partidpate 
in the Pürwiranga, namely the Sütradhära, his wife and the 
assistent, are not to be traced to any religious and ritual source 
(as they cannot be), it is inconceivable why the Vidõ$aka, like 
them an actor and a member of the dramatic troupe, should at 
all be so traced. The origin of the actor VidQ^a must, there¬ 
fore, be seen in the fulfilment of the psychol(^cal and sodal 
need which a dramatic representation ereates. Bharata corrcctly 
provides that this Vidü$aka should be a " twice-bom ”, which 
, does not mean a Brahmin, but a member of any of the first three 

castes. 

If the distinetion of the Vidü$aka as an actor and as a 
charaeter has any signihcance, it means that the Vidü^ka first 
appeared only as a member of tbe dramatic troupe; and then, 
in a sueeessive development of the drama, he stepped from the 
> preliminaries into the actual drama, and thus beeame a dramatic 

charaeter. The reason for this transformation or dual roie is 
obvious. If the Vidfi|aka provided mirth and amusement in 


MäIavikägiufnÜra,l.^{i mzfl l 

NS. GOS, V. 134 ff.; KM, 125 ff.; KSS, 137 fi. 
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the preliminaries, his presence in the drama propcr wotild surely 
ensure its enjoyment by the general audience. Such a considcra- 
tion must have led to the creation of a comic character. This 
motive, again, is psychologicd, determined by the necessary 
appeal of dramatic representation. 

Yet, One question stiil remains : How was the first comic 
character, or the Vidü?aka if he was so called, like ? The classical 
dramas do not fumish an answer to this question, because the 
Vidü$aka in them is already a stock charactcr. We must tum 
to the Nälyas&stra again. 

Bharata tells us that he approached Grand-father Brahmä, 
making preparations for a stage performance; and at his 
instruction presented, at the Festival of India's Banner, hrst 
the Nindf with its eight limbs and foUowing, he devised an imi- 
tation in which the Demons were shown to be conquered by the 
Gods and which involved angry exchange of words, flight, cutting 
by weapons and duels. ^ In another place, we leam that Bharata 
was instructed by Brahmä to perfonn Amriamanlhana which 
was composed by the Lord himself as a Satnavakära. ^ And 
further at His suggestion Bharata took the performing troupe 
to šiva and presented on the majestic background of the 
Himälaya the performance of Tripuradäha, a DimaA* Patanjali 
refers, while elucidating a grammatical point in Täpini, to the 
mimic performance of' the killing of Kaihsa' and ‘ the binding 
of BaU'« 

It is presumable, therefore, that the very early performances 
consisted of the conflict between the gods and the demons. 
Bharata assures os that the performance delighted the gods. 

« NS. GOS, i 754 - 58 : I. 20-24: KSS, I. 54-58; M. 

Gbosh'$ translation, I. 55-58, p. 9, 

« NS. GOS, KM, KSS, IV. 1-3. 

« NS. GOS. KM, KSS. IV. 10. 

“ Vyäkarai^ Mahäbhä^a, on III. i.26: % 

(v.i. ^tf^) ^ sRjRž ^ I 
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But the demons were provoked, apparently because they were 
shown to bc defeated; but pcrhaps also because, the actors who 
took on the roles of the demons represented them in ridiculous 
light and caused laughter among the assembled cxowds in the 
heavenly regions. 

It is to be expectcd that a demon would be represented as a 
hideous character; and since the final outcome here is his 
discomfiture, it carries with it an element of ridicule, which can 
be neatly understood on the basis of mass psychology. It can 
further be tarned to laughter by an actor while portraying the 
character'$ demonaic appearance, his fail or Õight, and his 
shouting or howling. It is, therefore, quite possible that the 
earliest represcntation of a comic character was the figure of 
Asura, or Symbol of evil. 

This possibility has a particular relevancy to the character 
of the Vidü^aka as ailected in Sanskrit drama. Among the 
stock traits of this character, the most important are his hideous 
or ugly appearance, his Brahmin caste and his use of Prakrit 
speech. It is not at all difficult to explain why the Vidu^aka 
happens to be a Brahmin and ^>eaks Prakrit on other perfectly 
plausible grounds; it is not necessary to insist on a religious 
motive for the purpose. Kor does the assodation of Brahmanic 
and demonaic characters present any self-contradiction; for 
according to the renowned traditions of the Vedic period and 
of the Brähmana literature, the gods and the demons both were 
the * sons of Prajäpati ’; and their opposition pertained only to 
modes of thought and bebaviour. The real question, therefore, 
is to accoont for the ugly appearance of the VidQsaka. It is 
natural that a character deformed in body should be a source 
of laughter on the stage. But would it not be eqoally natural 
to have left this detail to the actor himself? What is the 
necessity of a theoretical prescription, when the actor could 
easüy have devised appropriate make-up, and when the 
appearance was only one minor aspect of the character ? That 
Bharata should find it necessary to prescribe on the appearance 
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of the Vidü$aka is, to my mind, an inevitable ]^cy from the 
Deva-Asura stage of the early beginnings of the drama. The 
hideous appearancc of the Asnra is a fact that bas got to be 
accepted. 

The connection between the representation of the Asara and 
coroic cbaiacters will appear to be snpported by the evidence of 
the dramatic practice known from later days. It is significant 
to recall that Šakära in Mrcchakatika who is a villain is shown 
as a comic character, provoking no doobt anger, bat also ridicule 
and laughter. The Vidü$aka is shown as an associate of the 
demon King Rävapa in Adbhutadarpana of Mahädeva (first half 
of I7th Cent.). And in the Marathi drama of the early phase 
(iQth Cent. A.D.) when mythological and epic themes supplied 
the dramatic plot. the demon invariably appeared as a cbaracter 
hideous in appearance but provoking mirth. A typical instance 
is the Räksasa in Sau^haära who, as instmcted by K|r$9a, 
carries away the sleeping Subhadrä from her bed-chamber and 
leaves her in the region of the mount Raivataka, to be discovered 
by the disguised Arjuna. 

A clear analc^ in tbis connection is the representation of 
evil or Satan as a comic character in the early Western drama. 

*' The Oid Miracles ”, says Prof. Gordon, ” had always 
their bright patches of comedy, a handy sheep-stealer, with 
the sheep hidden in the cradle, or some potent and homely 
figure Uke Noah’s wife. Also, if Deity must be spared, then 
devilry must bounce for it, and be amusing ; so that Satan 
and his vices become comic characters in England. It was 
in the reign of Elizabeth that oid Vice went out on the 
regular English stage and Mr. Clown, as we know him from 
Shakespeare, came in. "** 

It is said that the term '* Vice ” is used in both the senses, 
clown and tempter. Prof. Thomdike tells us that Vice is, 

” not merely a mirth-provoker, he is also the^chief mischief- 

George Gordon, Shakespearian Comedy, p. 62. 
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maker, and he belongs to the mõral allegory as well as to 
the farcical interlude. 

There is, thus, no doubt that " the Vice is a buffoon, the 
source of mncb laughter. ” 

At the same time we cannot aSord to ignore the fact that 
the tendency to laugh and ridicule is instinctive in humanity. 
“A tendency to burlesque and caricatare....i5 one of the 
earliest talents displayed by people in a nide State of sodety. 
An appredation of and sensitiveness to ridicule, and a love of 
that which is huroorous, are found cven among savages....In 
fact art itself, in its earliest forms, is caricature; for it is only 
by that exaggeration of features which belongs to caricature 
that unskilled draughtsmen could make themselves under« 
stood.”** Hence, J. Feibleman says that explidt instances of 
comedy are probably as oid as humanity. From the scant 
remains that have come down to us it is not unsafe to infer that 
comedy was in existencc in the most primitive timcs; the cave> 
drawings of the Paleolithic period which offer an evidcnce of 
caricature are a case in point.** 

Likewise, We must assume that the fool is andent. The 
professional fool and the court-jester were known in andent 
India; the tradition continues. We are toid that king AmanuUah 
of Afgbanistan maintained, with no sense of incongmity, at 
once a privatc broadcasting station and a court-jester. 

“ One must suppose says Prof. Gordon, “ that there have 
always been downs. We appear to need them, and therefore 
they are bom. There is a moment, when we have all had 
our say about the world, and sufödently tired cach other 
with our wisdom, when it is felt that the fool should be 
heard. Folly is frce; it can say what it likes; and brings 

” A. H. Thoindike, English Comedy, pp. 50-5T. 

^ Tbomas Wright, quoted in Carolyn Wells’ Oiäline of 
Humour, p. 25 

J. Feibleman, In Praise of Comedy, p. 17 ff. 
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messages sometimes from strange territory: that half- 
explored tract or no man"s land, where sense and nonsense 
fratcmize."" 

Tlie points that I wish to make are the foUowing: 

(1) The origin of the VidO$aka is certainly obscure. It is 
tnie that Sanskrit drama has a religioos origin. Bnt 
it is not possible on that ground to tiace the Vidü^aka 
to Vr$äkapi of the Bgveda or to the Brahmin of the 
Mahävrata, with a tonch of the šudra in the Soma 
sale. 

(2) The instinct towards caricatnre is natoral to humanity. 
We need amnseznent and langhter. It is out of this 
psychological necessity that the fools are bom; and, 
therefore, they are ancient. 

(3) But if a formal origin is to be discovered for the 
Vidu$aka, it must be sought, accordingto theevidence 
of the Nätyaiäsira, in the figure of the Asura, who 
must have been represented both as a hideous and as 
a comic character. It is in this sense that the VidOsaka 
may be said to have a popular and religioMs origin. 
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EVOLUTION: SHAPING INFLUENCES 

It was seen that Bharata conceived the Vidü^aka as an 
actor and as a dramatic character. The question of origin and 
evolution, it is obvious, docs not aSect the actor. It pertains 
only to the Vidü^aka as a character in the drama. But how 
the first Asura type of comic character finally evolved into the 
stock figure of the Sanskrit drama, it is difficult to say. It is 
a blank—both as far as theory and practice are concemed. 

But the evolution of drama has foUowed, more or Icss, 
Unes of development in most of the countries. And 
since the Vidüsaka belongs to the type of drama known as 
Comedy, the analogy of the origin and development of the 
European drama may perhaps prove to be interesting. 

The term comedy is to be derived from the Greek word 
Kontos which raeans a festal procession. Such festal proccssions 
were particularly characterised by pballic element which was 
dcsigned to secure the succcss of crops and drive away malign 
influences. Hence, “ In comedy the emphasis stiil falls on the 
phalÜc element and the fertility marriage,’’ and "has been 
märked all through history by an erotic tone, and in its lower 
manifestations relied openly on the stimulus of sex-attraction. 
The Kontos, or Revel of Dionysius, even implied general union 
of the sexes. And the worship of Dionysius, with which was 
later associated the worsliip of Bacchus, was accomplishcd by 
much reckless and drunken licence; laughter, song and dance 
were part of the ritual worship accorded to tlxese deites. The 
spirit of ridicule also touched in an irreverent way upon sacrcd 
things; for. Jupiter and the Oracle at Delphi were actuaUy 

^ F. M. Comford, The Origin of AUic Comedy, pp. 6S-69. 
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caricatured. * The followers of Dionysius gave grotesque 
representations and bysterical orgies in which the mumraers 
disguised themselves as animals with horrible masks. These 
representations and phalUc processions were at first left io the 
hands of amateur actors. 

Comford points out that the early Greek religious ritual 
dramas were taken over into comedy. The fertility drama of 
the year god, the marriage of the oid year, transformed into the 
New, interrupted by the death and the revival of the hero: this 
is the classic theme of Greek Comedy. The God who every year 
is bom, his motber and his Bride, the Antagonist who Ifilk him, 
the Medicine man who restores him to life: these are the stock 
characters. ** When the drama lost its serious magical intent, 
probably the Antagonist and the Doctor were the first to become 
grotesque...these two figurcsgave rise to two professional types, 
the swaggering soldier and the Leamed Doctor..."* 

The parallel of the ' Feast of Fools ’ is perhaps more interest- 
ing and instructive. This Feast which was very common in the 
mediaeval period may be traced, as Chambers points out, to 
the Church of Constantinople (824-867 A.D.) and finally to the 
Pagan Kalends. It was called a Feast of Fools obviously because 
those who took part in it, namely the lower cleigy, played the 
fool.* 

The Feast took place in Cathedrals and CoUegiate Churches 
on Innocenfs Day or on other dates. It was a day of the Vicars, 
the sub-deacons, the lower clergy, who for the most part were 
of peasant or bourgeois extraction. This low birth of the 
partidpants coupled with the fact that the expenses of the 
Feast were met partly by the Chapter, partly by dues levied 
upon the bystanders, fix the nature of the Feast. ** It was 

* Ibid. pp. 29-30. 

* Ibid. p. 202. 

* E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, Vol. i, p. 334. 
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largely an ebuUition of the natural lout beneath the cossack. ”• 
The ceremonies of the Feast inciuded the choosing of the 
* Bishop * or the * Arch-bishop * of Fools who wear mitres and 
pastoral stafis and have crosses bome before them, as if they 
t wereon visitation. '*They taketheoffice,..andgiveBenedictions 

. .In exempt Chorches.. .a 'Pope' of Fools isnaturallychosen.. 
The Clergy wear the garments of the laity or of Fools, and the 
laity put on priestly or monastic robes. ”• As regards the 
customs of the Feast we find: “ Priests and Clerks tnay be seen 
weaiing and roonstrous visages at the hours of office. 

They dance in the Choir dressed as woracn, panders or minstrcls. 
They sing wanton songs. .They eat black puddings at tiie hom 
of the altar while the celebrant is saying mass. They play at 
dice there. They ccnse with stinking smoke from the sõles of 
oid shoes. They mn and leap through the church without a 
blush at thcir own shame. Finally they drive about the town 
and its theatres in shabby traps and carts and rouse the laughter 
of their fellows and bystanders in infamons performances with 
indeeent gestures and verses scurrilous and unchaste. From 
a psychological view-point, all tlüs was for the lower dergy 
“ a reaetion from the wonted restraints of choir discipLinc. 
Familiarity breeds contempt and it was almost an obvious sport 
to burlesque the saered and tedious ceremonies with wbich they 
* were only too painfully familiar. "• 

The Feast of the Fools in its complcte lack of any restraint 
had ereated tremendous scandals and the religious and the 
royal authorities had often to intervene to suppress it But it 
was not altogelher suppressed. It had its origin in the popular 
celebration of Kalends and throughout it did not lack a popular 
t element. It was popular not only with the inferior clergy 

themselves, but with the spectacle-loving bourgeois of the 

* Ibid. p. 325. 

• Ibid. p. 295. 

Ibid. p. 294. 

Ibid. p. 325. 
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cathedral towns." • “ The bourgeois crowded into the Cathe- 
dral to see and share in the revel. The Fool Bishop in his turn 
left the precincts and made his progress through the dty streets. 
wbile his satellitics played their pranks abroad for the entertain* 
ment of the mob.Thas, "we find a second tradition of 
Feast of Fools in which the fous are no longer vicars but 
bourgeois and the dominus JesH is a popular * king ’ or ' prince 
rather than a clerical' bishop“ 

The fifteenth Ccntury was an age of guilds in every depart> 
ment of sodal life in Eorope. We, therefore, find the religious 
confröries or the Uterary puys giving rise to their frivoious 
connterparts in the compagnüs des fous or SocieUs joysuses. 
These gave performances of the contemporary comedy known as 
farces, moralities, sotties and sermon joyeux?* Of these, the 
Sottie and the Sermon joyeux have definitely to be regarded as 
the contribution of the Feast of Fools to the types of comedy. 
Of the SoUies, Chambers informs us that they are, “ on the face 
of them farces in which the actors are sots or fous.... It is their 
humour and their mode of satirc to represent the whole world 
from king to clown.” “ It is this spirit that runs through 
all successive creations of tlie Fools down to Shakespeare. 
Chambers writes: “ ...Whatever outward appearance Shakes- 
p>eare intended his Fools to bear, there can be no doubt that in 
their dramatic use as vehkles of geneial sodal satire they 
dosely recall the manner of the SoUies. Touchstone is the type. 
He uses his foUy like a stalking horse, and under the presenta- 
tion of that he shoots his wit. " 

This account reveals the foUowing stages of development: 
(i) ritual origin—religious and cle rical; (ii) its adoption into 
• Ibid. p. 293. 

Ibid. p. 372. 

“ Ibid. p. 373. 

Ibid. p. 380. 

“ Ibid. p. 381. 

“ Ibid. p. 389. 


Comedy by popular, seculax companies; (üi) with the loss of 
the solemn purpcse b^ind the ritoal, the original characters 
evolving into professional types. 

The Western scholars are inclined to regard the development 
in India to have foUowed the same plan. Keith particalarly is 
at pains to prove that the Indian drama had a ritnal origin, and 
the Vidüsaka evolved from the Brahmacarin of the Mahävrata 
ritual. But the revercnce with which religion and ritnal are 
held in India, down to the present day, negatcs the possibility 
of its caricature or mockery in any form. A Vedic poet draws 
an analogy between the ritual and academic functions of the 
priest, and the activities of the frogs at the beginning of 
monsoon.'* But the comparison is solemn and intended to 
exalt the subject of the hymn, the frogs. It will bc a mistake 
to regard it as a mockery of the priest. Further, a religious 
celcbration in India is a serious affair; it primarily consists of 
song and dance; and if there is a dramatic show, it is intended 
to celebrate a particular event in mythology, usually the 
triumph of a god over the demonaic forces of evil. It wUl not, 
therefore, be quite correct to assume that religious ritual afiected 
Indian drama in the same way as it did in the West. 

However, this is not to d^y the possibility of ritual being 
one of the shaping Influences in the growth of the drama. There 
is no doubt that ritual contained rudiments of drama. The 
struggle between the white-coloured Vaišya and the dark* 
coloured Šüdra in the Mahävrata ccremony cannot be imagined 
without a mimic representation. And this is equally true of the 
dialogue between the Brahmacärin and the wanton girl in Ihe 
same ritual; or the haggling and the quarrel with the Soma 
seller in the Soma sacrifice. But there is no cvidence for 
suggcsting, and it is not possible to imagine, that such ritual was 
ever burlesqued. The andent ritual appears to have supplled 
only the inspiration, if at all, to model certain situations in the 
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dratna wben the playwrights came to compose them. Thus, for 
example, the dialogue between the Brahmacärin and the wanton 
girl would present, to the secular eye, an essential element of 
incongruity; and it is this conseiousness of incongruity rather 
than the ritual itself, that may have led Ašvagho^a to invent a 
situation between a Brahmin and a Gaciikä. Similarly, the 
beating of the Soma seller presents a comic possibility; and it is 
this sense of the comic that may have inspired Kälidäsa to 
subjeet the Vidu$aka in šäkuniala to rongh-handling by the 
palace-maids and by the charioteer of Indra. Again, the 
dnmkenness of Indra, or rather his exaltation over the Soma 
drink, may have helped to affeet the charaeter of a drunk on 
the stage. 

But religion is a tremendous force in India. And if a mimi- 
cry of ritual adapted to dramatic form is uneertain, the influence 
of religion and religious mythology in shaping and evolving the 
Indian drama is not a matter of doubt. The names of the 
earliest plays which Bharata has given, and those which Patanjali 
refers to, clearly indieate that the first phase of the develop- 
ment was the ro3^ologica] drama. It is signifieant to remember 
that the veroacular drama of our times has invariably been, in 
its earliest phases, an adaptation of mythological themes. 
Bharata's aeeount of the divine origin of the drama, therefore, 
must naturally be interpreted to mean that religion and 
mythology adapted to dramatic presentation brought the birth 
of drama and started its evolution. 

The original divine plays presumably were produeed and 
direeted by Bharata; the ‘ sons of Bharata' and the nymphs 
aeted various parts; and the audience naturally was formed by 
the denizens of the heaven. It is hot only the Nätyaiõstra 
from which we gather this Information ; Kälidäsa, too, refers to 
the performance of the Lakpnisvayariivaret which was produeed 
by Bharata and in which Urvaši was playing the part of the 
heroine. This should naturally indieate to us the simple idea 
that the drama was religious and mythological in the beginning. 
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The first occasion, according to Bbarata, on which the drama. 
of the divine origin was presented to the audience on the earth 
was the Indramaha festival. ** The later prescription atso 
indicates that though dramatic performances were beid to 
celebrate certain secular events, that most important occasion 
was invariably some religious festival. Indramaha itself is a 
festival celebrated at the close of the rainy season and the 
beginning of winter; and the Sanskrit dramas fumish direct 
evidence of dramatic prodnctions at Antomn or Spring festival, 
and on the occasions of a festival in honour of a local deity. 

The influence of religion is, thus, evident in determining not 
only the plot of the drama but the occasion also of its 
presentation. But the themes of the earllest dramas, as we 
gather from the referenccs of PataSjali and Bharata, were an 
eulogy of god for His exploits, a grateful reproduction of His 
victory over the forces of c\dl. The same spirit of thanksgiving, 
it must be remembered, is discernible in the choice of the 
occasion for dramatic production ; for in this latter case, though 
the drama presented may not have an actual connection with 
the particular deity of the festival, the preliminaries must have 
been taken up in the worship of the same. 

A further ^t that must be recalled is that the festive 
celebration in India is usually märked by religious worship and 
song and dance, as can be understood from the description of 
the Spring festival in the Rainavall of Harja, Mälailmädhava of 
Bhavabhüti, and in other literary works. And if there were 
any excesses, they were due to the festive spirit of hilarity; it 
was purely secular and unconnected with any caricature of 
religion or of a religious idea. 

The comic element in the drama at this stage must have 
therefore been extemal, that is to say, supplied by the comic 

w NS. GOS, KSS, I. 54 - 55 ; KM. I. 20-21. 

” NS. GOS, IV. 265; KSS, IV. 262; KM. IV. 247-248. 
See Ghosh, Engl. Tr. IV. 269; also, Introduction, pp. lv-lvi. 
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ader Vidusaka in the preliminaries; if it was in the play itself 
it must have been in the representation of evil ebaraeters. 

The next stage of development is probably märked by a type 
of drama in which a god continued to be the hero, but was 
assoeiated with a humorous companion. Bharata speeifies four 
types of VidQ$akas corresponding to the four types of heroes 
who were a god, a king, a minister and a Brahmin. I do not 
think that this classification is fancifal or without purpose. 
Though therc is no spedmen available of an early play where a 
god and his companion Vidü^aka figure, Bharata could not have 
given this preseription unless sueh a play was known to have 
existed in andent days. It is presumable that this Vidü^aka 
was a humorous charaeter but only in a general sense. The 
qualification which Bharata preseribes for this type of Vidü§aka,** 
e^cially sueh qualities as wisdom, the ability to patch up 
quarrels by peaceful mediation, are to be found in a charaeter 
like Närada. The Näfyaiäsira itself tells us how the gods 
disapproved of a particnlar musieal item in the preliminaries of 
the drama beeause it was espedally delightful to the demons 
and were, on that aeeount, indined to wipe out the dramatic 
presentation; and how Närada intervened to padfy the gods 
and adjusted the item to the satisfaetion of allconcemed.** The 
contribution of Närada*® and his well-known musieal abilities 
must have easily given him an important place in organising 
dramatic produetion. Further, if Närada had the wisdom and 
skül to settle disputes, it is not difficult to imderstand how this 
ability could be employed in starting innoeent quarrels for the 
sheer fun of it—a roie which is consistently allotted to Närada 
in the Puränic literaturc. And when we add to this the standing 
tuft of hair on the crown of the head with which Närada is 

For details, see under the heading, QUALIFICATIONS. 

« NS. GOS, V. 37-40; KM. KSS, V. 38-41; Ghosh. 
V. 44-49. 

*® NS. KSS. XXXVI. 66. 
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pectiliarly endowed, we have a physical detail, too, to make 
Kärada a humorous figure. 

It is presumable that the drama at this stage was mytho- 
logical in character and Outlook. But the theme, instead of 
being a symbolical representation of godly expbits, could ceater 
round personal or domestic situaticms in the lives>ef gods,^ 
where a humorous companion to the godly hero could legiti- 
mately be accommodated; saeb a roie would be free from actual 
caricature or parody of typical personages; but it would 
provide enough laugbter by interesting situations and detached 
comments; and a dramatic character like that of Kärada would 
appear to be admirably suited to play sueh a roie. 

The further development appears to have been charaeterized 
by what may be termed as the secularizaiion of the drama; 
and by this term I mean not only the secular character of the 
people who presented the drama, but the secular tbemes also on 
which the dramas were composed. 

The Nõ^aiastra contains an aeeount of the deseent of the 
drama from the divine to the earthly leveL** In the thirty-sixth 
chapter of the U&lyaiisira, there is an aeeount of the eurse 
that fell on the * sons of Bharata ’: Excessively proud of the 
knowledge of the Nälyaveda that they possessed, the ' sons of 
Bharata ^ started giving performances based on laughter>pro- 
voking themes in which they held to ridkule all kinds of pcopIe; 
thus, they presented in an assembly a composition in which the 
sages were parodied; and rustic aetions based on bad conduet 
not approved in cultured sodety were presented. This naturally 
angered the sages and they eursed the aetors, who were 
Brahmins, that they would be degraded to the position of Šüdras. 
The aetors realised their foily; an attempt was made tlirough 

“ Cf. in this connection the reference to the play, 
Laksmisvayathvara : Vikramona^ya, II. z8, and III, interlude. 

« NS. KSS, XXXVI. 
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the gods to pacify the sages; and, as the gods were anxious 
that the dramatic art ereated by Brahma should not perish, the 
aetors were advised to atone for their foolish behaviour. *• 

Later we leam that a king Nahuta who possessed the religious 
merit to reaeh the kingdom of gods, had the opportunity to 
witness a musical and dramatic perfonnance in the home of the 
gods; he was anxious to establish the art on the earth; he 
approaehed and besought the Creator to grant him his wish; 
the Creator conceded the request and instraeted the * sons of 
Bharata ’ to go down to the earth to perform the drama; and, 
on a proper perfonnance being given, promised to mitigate the 
cuise and make the aetors iindespised in the eyes of Brahmins 
and the kings. ” And it was thus, on aeeoont of the cuise, and 
partly due to the desire of king Nahu?a, that the dramatic art 
came to earth. 

This aeeount raay be fanciful; and yet it conceals a sodal 
history the significance of which may not be missed. Bharata 
was a sage and his sons were naturally regarded as Br ahmin s; 
but they were degraded to the position of Šüdras on aeeount of 
the eurse, and were committed to give performances on the 
earth. This should mean for us that the art of drama was in 
the hands of secular aetors. some of whom at least must have 
been drawn from the comparatively lower strata of soeiety. 
The epic and the poetic literatures bear testimony to the low 
estimation in which the Šailüsas, meaning aetors, were held as 
a sodal ; Bäna tells us in his Harsacarüa how he sutfered 
sodal disapprobation on aeeount of his assoeiation witb 
professional aetors and how he had to vindieate his position 
before the emperor Har?a. The history of the dramatic 
companies in all the provinces of India in modem times reveals 
the same social stigma being attached to the professional aetors. 

w KS. KSS, XXXVI. 29-47; KM, XXXVI. 29-45. 

** KS. KSS, XXXVI. 41-70. KM has only 45 verses to 
this chapter, and so, does not contain the legend of Nahuta. 
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It is, of course, to be expected that a keen artistic urge and 
love of the art must have led to defy the social ban even in 
ancient days as in our own. Hence, the kings not only 
patronized the aetors but also attended to the edueation of 
young princesses and palace-maids in the arts of singing, dance 
and histrionics. Some of the kings were themselves fine artists. 
And, judging by the evidence of Mälavikägnimitra^ reputed 
Brahmins took up the profession of a Nä^yäcäiya. 

But if the dramatic art came into the hands of the secular 
aetors who were low in the social seale, occasional lapses on their 
pau't, amd deseending to the level of rustic farce, could in their 
case be naturally understood. Perhaps a natural desire to 
produee laughter and amuse the speetators must have been 
there; and it could also aeeount for the fareieal representation 
by the aetors. Any of these faetors, or probably both, were 
responsible for bringing aa element of caricature and laughter 
into dramatic representition; and this is what the aetion of the 
‘ sons of Bharata * deseribed above signifies for us. 

Thus, it is a popular element, drawn chiefly perhaps from 
the rustic level, that seems to have provided amusement in 
dramatic representation. And it is on this popular and secular 
level that caricature or mimic presentation intended for laughter 
can be understood. In other words, it is not a parody of reli- 
gious ritual but the mimicry of ritual in its social context that 
must be regarded as a shaping influence, particularly in India. 

It was seen how in the * Peast of fools*, the 'bishop’ was 
substituted in the seeond tradition by a popular *king' or 
* princeIt is important to note that the inversion of status 
which is so characteristic of the * Peast of Fools' is equaUy 
characteristic of Folk-festivals, “ The moek king mentioned by 
Dr. Frazer in this connection is one of the meanest of the people, 
chosen out to represent the real king as the priest-victim of a 
divine Service. Sir Walter EUiot has given an acconnt of the 

« Chambers, Tlu Mediaeval Siage, Vol. I, p. 326. 
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‘Indian Village Feast* of the Konds or Kaingas, and 
he assures os that he found " this remarkable institution existing 
Sn every part of India," with varying details bat the main 
features remaining the same.** This village feast of the Konds 

is a fertility ritual in which a buffalo is killed. It is shared 
by all and the piece of her flesh is sown in the held to make it 
fertile. Even Brahmins take part in it and scramble for the 
piece of flesh." The feast is in honour of the village goddess, 
grämadevatä. "Here the officiating priests are the Parias who 
on this occasion alone are exempt from the degrading oondition 
which excludes them from the village. With them are induded 
the Kangs, Paria dancing girls, the musician in attendance on 
them called Rangia who acts also as a s<»t of jester or bofioon."*^ 
The mock-kiug, the jester and the popular festive element 
fffesent in this ritual are all an indication, if at all, of the c<m- 
tribution of the popular ritual to the development of drama on 
the comic side. 

The drama was undoubtedly intended to represent the con* 
duct and life of the entire wc^ld condsting of gods, demi-gods 
and humans. But it is understandable that the drama must 
bave passed through a phase of development before the human 
hero was regarded as a ht subject for dramatic representation. 
ffowever, the transition was natural and inevitable. And if the 
stozy of the curse i$ suggestive, the passing of the dr ama from 
the divine to the earthly level should suggest the tendency 
towards secular themes and a human hero. 

Tbc part played by king Nahu§a in bringing the drama to 
earth also appears to be suggestive. Though song, dance and 
diamatic representations were loved by all peo|de,—and th^ 
have been always so loved—the dramatic art must have received 

“ Sir Walter Elliot, On the CharacUristics of the Populaiion 
of Central India ; JESL, N. S. i. 94 (1869); quoted by 
Chambcrs. The Mediaeval Stage^ Voi. II. Appcndix i, pp, 266-^. 

« Ibid. 
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a definite encouragem«it by the royal patronage, which is what 
the story of Nahu§a suggests. The patronage of kings in 
ancient India to this art not only enabled it to thrive and 
prosper, but it must also have influenced the shape that the 
drama gradually took. A prcference for secular themes 
coupled with royal patronage gradually brought into existence 
the court drama with king as tbe inevitable hero of the com- 
position. And when the court drama assumed the form of 
comedy, the court-jester, who in real life was a companion of 
the king, stepped naturally into the drama as the Vidu^aka 
attached to the royal hero. It is necessary to state that this is 
not m^ely an inference drawn from the story contained in the 
NStyaiästra. Tire available specimens of Sanskrit drama 
snfhciently warrant the conclusion tliat the drama took on the 
form of court>life comedy and that tbe form came to stay. 

It is signihcant that the Vidu^aka appears only in such 
dramas as are set in sodal atmosphere, tlie hero bcing a king or 
a Brahmin 3routh. Even when the hero is drawn either from 
mythology or legend, the contemporary social setting appears 
to have been regarded as the most esscntial element for the 
particular pattem of court comedy. Hence, in the treatment 
of epic themes drawn from the RämäyaQa and the Mabäbhärata, 
the Vidü$aka is omitted; the exceptions are Rntimanmatha and 
Adbhuiadarpana, the plays which belong to the first quarter of 
the lyth Cent. A.D. The familiar and historical characterof 
the epic story prevents a draroadst from treating it naturally 
in contemporary sodal setting; and hence, there is no scopc for 
the Vidu^aka. Another pattem is the fuil-fledged social drama 
known as Prakaraifa. Šudraka's Mfcchakafika is the type. And 
if BbavabbOti has omitted the Vidö?aka in his Prakarana drama, 
he has substituted a PWiamarda as a companion of the hero. 

It has been already seen that Vidü^aka was a popular figure. 
It was customary for kings to maintain a court-jester. It is 
also possible to say that professional fools were fashionable in 
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ancient India. The Kämasüira ** mentions the Vidü^ka as an 
attendant of the fashionahle Gentleman. He enjoyed the con- 
fidcnce of both the gentlemen and their mistresses; and men of 
his type were employed as advisers in amorous liaison by 
gentlemen and prostitutes. The humorous companion of the 
royal hero and of the wcalthy, cultured merchant prince, or 
minister, was thus a-sodal, popular figure, which the dramatisls 
conld easily pick up for their compositions. 

As a matter of fact, when the dramatists came to compose 
their comedies the sodal material was already there for them to 
be lifted from actual life. If drama is a picture of life, the 
writers must naturally know it as thoroughly as possible; and 
Sanskrit theorists, in fact, prescribe close study of life in the 
world as one of the essential factors in the trairing of poets.^ 
Life in the royal court and palace, in fashionable drcles and in 
towns and villages, at public and vUlage festivals,'® was there 
for the |>oets to observe, and afforded potentialities for dramatic 
construction. It was not really nccessary for the poets to go to 
any special source to be able to compose situations involving 
the amorous adventures of kings, the love-intrigues, the palace- 
maids, the courtesans, the gay life at drinking parties and in 
gambling halls, or the hilarity and song and dance which 
characterise public festivals. For, the seenes from the royal 


“ (i) s**NRT: I Kä. Sü., KSS. 

(No. 29), I. iv. 21. 

< ii) ^ I I. iv. 46. 

The Comm. has, * ^ nlwf ^ ^ 

^ ntw ^ \ 

(iii) 11. iv. 47. 

—Kä Sü. IV. English Tr.. Basu and Ghosh, pp. 40-41. 


*• Cf. Mammata, Kävyaprakäia, I. 3: 
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harem where the VidQ$aka and the palace-maids were thrown 
together, and even the situation between the courtesan and 
either the Vidü^aka or Vita, were factors of fashionable social 
life, as can be gathered from the evidence of the Kämasütra 
and the pieture of coatemporary life painted in a drama lUce 
the Mfcchakatika. 

It is not possible to say whether the professional jester 
belonged to any particular caste. It was probably not necessary 
to’ insist on this distinetion in actual life, so lõng as the person 
possessed the necessary ability and qualities to fulfil liis funetion 
in a social context. But when the dramatists developed this 
figure in their eompositions, it was, I think, but natural that 
they should have observed eertain roles of propriety, both of 
social behaviour and of artistic composition. We cannot afford 
to ignore in this connection two important factors: first, that 
drama is a form of public entertainment and the audience will 
consist, as always, of both the common folk as well as the elite 
in a soeiety; and seeond, since the prevailing form of comedy 
was largely based on royal life and since the king was the chief 
patron of this art, litcrary and social propriety demanded that 
the humorous companion of the royal hero should conventionally 
belong to a caste worthy of the royal ränk. I suppose that is 
what the dramatists did; and the preseription of Bharata that 
the Vidu§aka attached to the king should be a ' twicc-bom ’ can 
be construed naturally in this light. The story of the eurse 
which Bharata has narrated tclls us that when his ‘ sons' gave 
a rustic exhibition of jest and ridicule before the sages they 
sueeeeded only in angering them. This has, one must suppose, 
a psychological mõral: Even if a jest were truc and natural. it 
matters in public exhibition who makes that jest; the propriety 
which need not be observed in private social circle beeomes a 
psychological necessity in public and open exhibition. This 
consideration should enlighten and strengthen the convention 
that came to be established about the caste of the Vidü9aka. 

It may be repeated that the elements in the composition of 
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the Vidü$aka were to be found in the sodal life tbat the 
dramatists could observe round about them. There were incon- 
graous elemente in the lives tbat tbe sages and ascetics, Brahmins 
and kings, led and which could be utiUzed for humoroos pur> 
põses. If the ' sons of Bharata' were moved to mock at the 
sages, the young pupil in Välmiki's hennitage could not control 
his laughter over the great sage Vasiga gobbling up a tawny 
calf immediately on his arrival; and Bhavabhüti does not 
hesitate to describe the reaction of the boy in comparing 
Vasi$tha to a tiger or a wolf 1 *^ Similarly, the * uneducated’ 
Brahtnin who yet claimed the privileges of his caste, was a 
faniiliar social figure. Yaska condemns a Brähmana who is 
ignorant of the meaning of the Vedic verses.** Blanu severely 
criticises the Brahmins who neglect the duties of their caste and 
are, thus, a shame to their own class”. Thcse strictures pre- 
suppose tbe existence of such a class. Hence, it was easy for a 
Bhäsa to paint the figure of Indra as a disguised Bhik^a, 
greedy and demanding, and speaking the vemacular of the 
uneducated class; ^ or for a šüdraka to show a Maitreya flaring 
up into anger when the servant asked him to wash the feet of 
the master.*® 

The Vjdi 4 aka in the Sanskrit drama certainly holds to 
ridicule the incongniities in the life of tbe Brahmin class. But 

URC., IV, interlude: ‘ 3^ airfSlT ^ WT I 

Yiska, Nirukta^ 1 .18: * >TR:fR: ^ 

9 u * 

»> Manusmrii, ii, 103, iio and ff. Also, II. 157-158 : 
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to say this is one thing, and to say that the Vidü^aka is a 
caricatnre of the Brahmin class, as some writers on this subject 
have done, is quite another. The first statement is correct; but 
the second wUI put the Vidü^a in a narrow and lop-sided 
perspective and will, therefore, be decidedly wrong. A careful 
study of the Sanskrit dramas is apt to convince us that the 
Vidü§aka, as a privileged jester, moves on the stage poking fun 
at everything. Palace-maids, courtesans and their retinue are 
not the only objects thrown in the way of his humorous jibes. 
Kälidäsa's Vidõiakas continually cut jokes, openly or covertly, 
at the eost of the royal hero in love-situations. Du$yanta's 
General does not eseape a satirical lashing at the hands of 
Mädhavya,** who is equally critical of the aseeties who grow lõng 
hair and beard, and who grease their heads with Ingudi oU.*’ 
Bhäsa'$ Santu$ta makes fun of the apparel, or the abscnce of iC, 
ünposed by religion.^ And the range of ŠQdraka's MaitrQra is 
so vast that there is practically nothing that appears to eseape 
his humorous purview. And if humour, like charity, must 
begin at home, it is but to bc expeeted that the Vidu$aka should 
exhibit the humorous side of the caste to which he belongs. It 
is further a true mark of art that a person who laughs at others 
should possess the disarming ability to laugh at himself. It is 
in this sense that the VidQ$aka indudes in himself the caricature 
of the Biähma^a. If some dramatists, particularly the later 
ones, have tum^ the ri^cule of the VidQ^a only on himself, 
that is to say, on the Brahmin class, it shows only their lack of 
dramatic ability and poverty of imagination. But the reader 
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would be wroag to assutne that this is all that the Vidu$aka 
represents; and that this was the only development that was 
possible in the case of this dramatic character. As a matter of 
fact, the Sanskrit dramas unmistakably show that the Vidö§aka 
as only a caricature of the Brahmin was a later phase of 
development, and after that the Vidü§aka as a dramatic 
character practically ceased to grow. 

That this VidQiaka should speak in Prakrit is only natural. 

It was the language of everyday speech. That is the rcason 
why not only the common and uncducated people used it; but 
the cultured people also who knew Sanskrit very weU continually 
made use of it, especially in social intercourse. The author of 
the Kämasütra p)articularly advises the fashionable gentleman 
against maUng too much use of the Sanskrit (as also of the 
vemacular) in social gatherings. It must also be remembered 
that the Vidusaka as a dramatic character was cracking his 
jokes for providing amusement to the larger audience, and not 
for eliciting an unwilling smile from the high-brov pnndits only. 
And if there were somcthing incongmous in the Brähmana 
speaking in Prakrit, the very incongruity was a devicc for 
provoking laughter. 

Some of the other traits in the characterization of the 
Vidusaka can be quite naturally understood. As a typical 
Brahmin, he is both a glutton and a coward, The Brahmins 
are proverbially fond of food. And Bhavabhüti, who was 
himself a high Brahmin of the Vedic order, tells us that the 
heroism of the Brahmins is confined only to the use of their 
tongue.** The physical deformity of the Vidü$aka, on the 

•• The question is further examined under the heading, 
LANGUAGE. 

^ II 

Kä. Sü. KSS., I. iv. 50; Kä. Sü. EngUsh Tr. op. eit. p. 42. 
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contrary, ia artifidal; it is a stage trick to provoke laughter; or 
better perhaps, it can bc traced to the hideousness of the Asora 
t5rpe, or the unusual tuft of hair of Narada. Many of these 
traits were convenient and handy for evoking fun. A repeated 
use of them must have settled the outline of this character and 
tumed him into a conventional figure of the stage. 


To sum up: The development of the Vidü§aka, thus, seems 
to have occurred on the foUowing lines: 

(1) The evidence of the Nätyašästra and the Sanskrit 
literature shows that the earliest phase of the drama was märked 
by the Deva-Asura conflict, where the representation of Asura 
as a comic character provided the only possibility for humour. 

(2) The infiuence of religion on dramatic development 
must be acknowledged to be tremendous, especially in India. 
But it is inconceivable that it provided occasions for parody or 
caricature. On the contrary, it is in supplying the themes, in 
determining the occasions of dramatic performances, and in 
shaping the preliminaries of the drama (known as Pürvitranga), 
which continued more or less even after the drama had outgrown 
the mythological stage, that the potent influence of religion 
and rcligious ritual must be disccmed. 

When the drama, thcrefore, entered the .second stage of 
development, and when the domestic life of a god, rather than 
his symbolic victories, provided the theme of a drama, the 
source of amusement was perhaps a Brahmin sage fuU of wis- 
dom and ability, but possessing a spirit of mirth and loving fun 
for its own sake. This is the first type of Vidü$aka that Bharata 
associates with the god-hero. And it is possible to look upon 
Nirada as a pioneer character that launched the Vidu§aka on 
his dramatic career. 

(3) The next development probably came when the drama 
left the precincts of mythology and entered into the broad 
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fields of social life. The actors were probably drawn from the 
common ranks, and were naturally prone to evoke inirth. The 
royal patronage, however, gave a great filip to this art. This 
influence proved to be another very potexit factor in shaping 
the drama as a court comedy centering round the private and 
social life of a king. 

Hcre, there were several factors that could mould the typical 
dramatic characters, The court-jester and the professional fool 
were in cxistence. The social life bubbled with mirth and 
amusement and contained all the potentialities for constructing 
interesting sitnations. The social life at gatherings and festivals 
showed up not only the spirit of gaeity but aiso interesting 
charactcr-t)rpes. The dramatist had only to pick the elcmcnts 
np to be woven into dramatic compositions. And the actors 
were ready to amuse and entertain the public. Thus, the 
popular ritual and festivals, the general social life and the 
contemporary social types shaped the comedy and the comic 
figures. The influence of royal courts, however, must have been 
a great single factor in moulding the type of the Vidü§aka which 
is generally familiar hx>m the Sanskrit dramas, and which 
Bharata mentions as the second and the third type. 

(4) The first Vidüsaka was in all probability a Brabmin 
sage only, embodying the traditional knowledge and wisdom, 
which are some basic requiremcnts for humour. That the Vidü^ka 
in the prevailing type of court comedy came to be conventionally 
treated as a Brahmin, must have been due very largely to the 
demand of social and artistic propriety. In a drama which is a 
public entertainment the companion of the hero was expected 
to be worthy of his social ränk; and if he were to poke fun at 
everybody, including himself, it were proper that he belonged to 
the highest class; so that he could provide fun without hurting 
anybody's feelings. 

(5) And once the Vidü$aka came to typify the Brahmin 
class, some of the familiar traits could be easily attached to him 
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as popular devices for evoking laughter. as other traits, like 
ignorance of the Šästras and ngUness of figure, conld be tacked 
on, or taken off, according to convenience. 

When some of these traits were stratified by repeated uso, 
the Vid&$aka become a conventional figureandastockcharacter 
of Sanskrit drama. 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND ACCESSORIES 

Bharata's description of the appearance of the Vidü§aka 
shows him to be a Dvija who is dwarfish, häving protruding 
teeth, a hunch-back, lame, with baid head and red eyes; his 
face is defonned; in short, the Vidu^aka is ugly and defonned 
in appearance.' 

Later theorists do not mention anything abont the appear¬ 
ance of the Vidü$aka except Šäradätanaya who repeats Bharata's 
adjectives, that the Vidö§aka is bald-headed, red-eyed, possessed 
of a funny sort of back-bone (that is, ‘ hunch-back ’) and adds 
that his hair is tawny and he has a beard that is either yellow 
or green in colour. * 

There is an apparent contradiction between the 'bald- 
headed ’ness and ' tawny hair' mentioned by Šäradätanaya. But 
this contradiction appears in Bharata’s description also: Häving 

' Cf. I 
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mentioned that the Vidu$aka is bald-headed, Bharata says in 
another placc, wbile describing tbe bcac]>dress, that the VidQ§aka 
should have a baid head and/or hair rescmbling a crow's fcct.^ 
‘ Käkapada ’ is like the sign (A) ; Abhinava* explains tliat the 
hair on the head are to be shaved so as to look like a crow's 
feet. This would mean that the hair would be completcly 
shaved off on the top of the head and only ivvo side-locks 
would be kept. If this is what is meant, the preseription for 
baldness and side-hair would not be exactiy condieting. The 
VidQ^aka is baid on the top of the head and has two side-locks 
which rescmble a crow^s feet, and which are possibly of a tawny 
colour. There is, however, an altemativc reading,® which 
provides clearly an option between baldness and side-locks. 

Another detail in the make-up of the Vidü$aka seems to be 
provided by the phrase ‘ dicäa-vibhüsiiavadano ' •: ‘ CJtcda * 
literally means ‘ a cut'; here it refers to the sinpes of colour 
put on the faee.^ There is an altemativc reading to this 

* Cf. ?pn II 

NS. KSS, XXIII. 14S: identical with KM, XXI. 126; 

GOS. XXI. 155, with aitcmative reading. 

‘ Cf. NS. GOS. XXI. 135. Comm. p. 134: 

® Cf. ^ I 

This is the reading in NS. GOS. XXI. 155 b. 

• NS. KM, XXXV. 25 b: STW il 

KSS. XXXV. 71 (V. 1. ). 

J. T. Parikh writes, “ Cheda may mean either an incision or 
a distinguishing mark on the faee of the Vidüfaka op. eit. 
p. 23. This is not correct; see tlie following note. 

’ Cf. Pürvamegha, V. 19 cd: 

In Kerala Nätya I saw red and whitc altematc stripes of 
colour put on the faee, running froni the eomers of the eyes 
near the nasal bridge, down or aeross the cheeks, in tbe make- 
up of the Vidüfaka. 
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phrase,* which only meaos that the Vidü$aka’s speech is 
‘decorated*; that is, distinctly humorous. But in another 
context, while explaining the laughter arising out of the dress, 
Bbarata says that the Vidõsaka is painted with black soot, 
ashes, brown soft stone ete,® It appears, therefore, that the 
colouis made out of these substances were used in an appro- 
priate manner on the faee in the make-up of the Vidüiaka. 

The Sanskrit dramatists tacitly assume the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the Vidu^a and.do not bother to mention it in 
their texts. And when they do so, they refer not always to the 
attributes given by the theorists, but to the general appearance 
of the Vidü^aka only. 

Thus, Kälidäsa mentions the top-lock of hair for Mädhavya.^*^ 
So does Räjaiekbara; and the name of his Vidü$aka, Kapifijala, 
is apt to suggest tawny hair; this VidQ$aka has besides a leng 
beard.*^ On the other händ, Räjašekhara’s Cärayana is re- 
presented as bald*headed. 


Bhäsa does not mention the Vidü§aka's cgliness; but one of 
his VidO$akas, Santu^fä feigns that he is not a man; that, 
in fact, he is a woman; and the suggestion probably is of a 


8 

» 


NS. KSS, XXXV. 71: 
Cf.‘ 


> 


NS. GOS. XII. 141 b; KSS, XII. 140 a; not found in 
KM, 1894 ed. 

Ghosh translatcs, *‘...smeared with ink (or lamp-black), 
ashes, or yellow ochre..op. dt. XIII. 141-142; p. 227. 

Säk.. aetV: ^ 1 

“ Cf. Karpüra., I 20.": ' See Note (35) below. 

Ibid. IV. 1 .* : (IT OI ^ ^ C V. 1. =|ft3nf^ 

I 


Cf. Viddha., IV. 3.1: 

« Avi., aet V, ^ sHt STÜl ^ \ 
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defective personality. Mabodara in Adbkuiadarpana resents 
the implication that he has defective manhood.'* šõdraka's 
Maitreya has a head whlch resemblcs a camel's knee, ör looks 
like a crow’s feet. Kälidäsa shows two of his Viduiakas to be 
häving a monkey-like appearance. Har$a compares the voice 
of One Vidü^aka to that of a wicked monkey and saggests his 
ridiculoos appearance.” Ätreya is addressed as a ^brown 
monkey’ by the dninken Vi^a.^* Vaikhänasa is described as 
monkey-like in appearance; and has the voice of an ass. ** 
Räjašekhara follows the ruie in representing Cäräya^a as bald- 
beaded; this VidQ^a also resembles a monkey; but whercas 
Külidäsa’s Vidü§akas admit their monkey-like appearance 
openly and unashamedly» Cäräyaoa flares up in anger at the 
lving's suggestion of his appearance, and refuses to pay attention 

” Cf. Adbhuta., V, (p. 48): ^ SIT 1 

” Mrc., aet I, 56.«-’ : ^ 

i 

Šakära addresses the Vidü^ka at 1 . 5o.^~* as, ' 3?«^ 

The Vidüfakas in Mälavikä. and Vik. Cf. 

(i) ?IT 5 ^ 1 ^15 1 (Mälavikä., 

IV. 17.»*-“): (ii) IC# ^ ^ 

l Vik. II. ^ 1 q ^ 1 

Vik. V. 1I.« 

” Ratnä., aet II. 3.^'"”. Read: 

nr %^*i) ^ *rT 5ril 1 «nwf^ 
8rarTO?n?r ^ i 

snif sjõk t 

” Nägä., aet III. 3.”"“; ^ 

” Cf. Kaumadi., II, Kipuoikä’s remark (p. 33): 

* *nst r 


r* .. 
J i 
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to the king‘s talk. ” Kapifljala wears tawny hair, a lõng beard, 
and has basket-like ears. ” In the case of Mä^havya, Kälidäsa 
saggests the funny appearancc of the Vidu$aka by his short 
stature, the posture of physical breakdown and paralysis that he 
assumeSf soggestive of a hunch-backed dwarf; and by putting 
him in a situation wherc he is beaten and his pigtaü ispuHed by 
rnischievous inaids; or where he is pounded and hisjbody twisted 
in three places by the charioteer of Indra. ” Har^a has a seene 
in which the Vidü?aka's faee is blaekened by a maid. “ Mahä- 
deva shows the Vidü?aka to^be pot-bcllicd: The name of the 
Vidü§aka, Mahodara, and the manner in which he makes his first 
appearancc on the stage, holding his belly with both the hands,*^ 
are an indieation of his funny appearance. 

An ugly appearance calcolated to evoke laughter appears, 
thus, to be a noted characteristic of the Vidu$aka. It is pre- 
sumable that the details given above refer to the appearance of 
the Vidü?aka on tiie stage and are, therefore, a part of the make- 
up of this conventional charaeter. 

w Cf. vTddha., aet I. : 

TRT—I 

I 11 flT ^ 

jswotafarwi ^ I 

« See note (II) above. cf.' 

** šäk., aets V and VI. The Vidu^aka is referred to as 
* ’ ( VI. 5.*®); his remarks, ‘ I' 

( 11 .*») and (II 2.®^), suggest his 

appearancc. 

The ref. to situations are: * ^ 

^ ^ 1' (V. i.’-*); 

and * ite 4 Ä ^ Vfi SwiMit ^ T (VI. 26.®-*). 

** Naga. aet III. 

** Adbhuta., aet V. The stage-direction reads: 
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The appearance of the Vidüiaka coald havc been a legacy 
from the earliest Asura type, as previously suggested. But it is 
possible that Bharata provided sevcral attributes, to which a 
little addition was made afterwards, rnainly with the intention 
of guidiog the actor in preparing his make-up. It cannot be 
imagined that each and every detail in the prescription was 
intended to be strictly foUowed. The underlying idea in the 
appearance of the Vidö§aka seems to be of a physical deformity 
only, which Bharata suggested by means of several attributes. 
It must have been naturally Icft to tlie actor (or the dramatist) 
to emphasise one or more of these attributes in the actual 
dramatic pcrformancc. After all, sopn^ incongruity in phj^sical 
appearance would certainly be a souree of laughter on the stage, 

Bharata enjoins particular head-dresses ( i)raiisira, prafiiirsa ) 
for the dramatic charaeters.** Abbinava** thinks that the 
Crown, head-dress ete. help the audicnce in fixing the identity 
of a charaeter; The king, minister, merehant and priest, cach 
wiil have a particular type of head-dress; and the audience wiU 
bc able to know thereby what charaeter cxactly is performing 
on the stage. In this conncction Bharata preseribes threc loeks 
of hair or a completely shaven head for the Ce^a} and for the 
Vidüsaka, ‘ kliaUikäkapada’ This, as already suggested, 
means a baid pate and two side-locks. Bharata does not 
provide any head-dress for the Vidüjaka; and Abbinava 
explicitly saj^s that käkapath means the cutting of tlie hair in 
the manner of a crow's feet. _ 

NS. GOS. XXI. 139 : KM, XXI. 115 : KSS, XXIII. 132. 

Cf. 1 

NS. GOS, Vol. I, Comm. p. 2S7 (first cd.); (seeond ed. 

p. 3S5). 

« Cf. ^ > 

tfm II 

NS. GOS, XXI. 155; KM, XXI. 126; KSS, XXIII. 148. 
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The figure of the Vjdu§aka appears on a terracotta plaque of 
the Gnpta period, wearing a three-cornered cap known by the 
name of The word is identical in meaning \vith 

Bharata’s triHkha. But since the interprctation of the phrase 
according to Bharata and Abhinava appears to rcfer to the 
arrangemcnt of hair, the use of a cap for the Vidüsaka must 
be taken as a contribution of dramatic practice prevalent on 
the Sanskrit stage in this particular period. 

The Pattmacariya of Vimala (4th cent. A.D.) has a verse 
( 1 .19) which utilizes the similc of ' wooden ears' of the VidQ- 
5aka. ” It is. therefore, su^ested that the Vidüiaka wore a 
kind of a mask with wooden ears. The Padtmcania of Ravi?eoa 
(676 A.D.) does not, however, contain the word for ' wooden' 
in its Sanskrit rendering.*® It is, hence, presumed that the 

*8 Cf. Terracotta plaque, Mathura Museum, No. 2795. 

Dr. V. S. Agrawala's note to this Ulustration is as foUows: 
' This plaque represents a seene showing a woman palling asearf 
drawn round the neck of a male figure who on the basis of his 
quaint cap may be identified as a jester (Vidüiaka). It was 
one of the palace amusements () in which the 
inmates of the harem took part together with sueh male 
attendants as the jester, oid Chamberlain and the 

dwarfs ete. A reference to this pastime is found in Bäoa’s 
Kädambari in the deseription of the palace festivities at the 
time of the birth of prince Chandräpida. The panel has been 
fuUy deseribed by me in a paper entitled * A palace amusement 
seene on a terracotta panel from Mathura’, (Journal of the 
India Sodety of Oriental Art, 1942, Vol. X, pp. 6973 '•) 

Art. List of Illustrations, Fig. 10, Note, pp. 36-37. 

I am grateful to Dr. Agrawala for supplying me the details. 

*• Paumacariyam, I. 19 : 

^ sf 11 

*® Padmacarüa, I. 28 : 

^ ^ ^ JI#r I 




“ TRIS’IKHA!<I)AKA VIDCSAKA '* 

( See Ch. III p. 54 ) 

Froin-Terracoita Panni, Mathura Mu»ann, .Vo. 2795, 
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practice fell oot of use by tliis timc. ** 

There is a possibility that the word ' därwnayä ' in the 
original Prakrit is used only metaphorically; and hence, the 
Sanskrit prototype of Ravi§ejja brings out the idea of ‘ woodcn' 
merely by, ‘ häving the outward shape of ears The suggestion 
is that of the absence of Šruta or knowledge; and, thns, indicates 
the alleged lack of Vcdic learning on the part of the Vidü^a. 

The evidence from Karpüramanjari has been interpreted to 
indicate tlie use of masks by dramatic characters. The Sütra- 
dhära mentions an assistant actress fixing the masks for the 
characters. ® The Vidü§aka describes some maidens as wearing 
masks of night-wandering ogrcföes and as enacting a cemetery 
dance. ** The Vidu§aka sccms to rcfcr to-his own characteristic 
mask as consisting of ' a lõng beard and.aweful ears 


Tlie word in the abovc context is padisSsaa, Sanskrit, praii’ 
iirsaka or pratiüra. Bharata sanctions thdr use. But the 
exact sense in which he takes Ihc word pratiširsaka or praliiira 
appears to be doubtful. In some places it probably mcans only 
a * head-dress': According to one ruie the highest characters 
among the celestials are to be provided with diadems 
nah ); the middling wiU appear with covered heads ( mauHnah ); 


81 

8t 

88 

84 


Dr. A. N. Upadhye, IHQ. Vol. VIII, No. 4,: Dec. 1932; 


p. 783. 

See, Karpüra., edited by Konow and Lanman, HOS., 
Vol. IV, 1901. 

Karpüra., I. 4 *: siwit l 

Ibid. IV. 15 (KM. 14): 



^ I 


88 


Ibid. I. 20.^*: ^ 4 T ^ 


The KM. edition has and which are 

adjeetives to and not to 

« NS. GOS. XXI. 139: KM, XXI. 115 ; KSS, XXIII. 132. 
See note (25) above. Read: ?r»rT JricT^wPt i 
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and thclowcst characters wülbebare-headcd [Ür^amaulinah).*'’ 
The pratiiiras of ministcrs ete. bave a turban-like bänd furnished 
for the purposc of fastening. ** It is said in gcneral that the Ura 
sbould bc appropriately made to süit various conditions, or the 
nature and type of representation.*® 

Yct Bharata further provides dctailed instruetions for thc 
preparation of praiiilr^akas and the crowns are supposed to 
be fixed on tbem. Iii this place praiiiirsaka appears to mean 
a mask. 

Abhinava understands the word to raean ‘ a head appropriate 
to the charaeter to bc represented It appears from his 
eomment that masks were used when the charaeter was to be 
sliown as possessed of two lieads, three heads ete., or where the 
actor's head had to be covered by another. ** 

" NS. GOS. XXI 142 : 

^ ^ i 

KM, XXI. n8 b-119 a (v.I. ' KSS, 

XXIII. 133 (a, *i ’). 

“ NS. GOS. XXI. 149: 

3 WR?r?rt ffiTT > 

11 

KM, XXI. 123 reads ‘ ’; 

KSS, XXIII. 139 reads ' 

» NS. GOS, XXI. 156 b: KM, XXI. 127 b: 

^ ;rRTw^«rn?fü«raH.ii 

KSS, XXIII. 141 (V. I. ‘ srahrw aRrrä*Pi.'). 

« NS. GOS. XXI. 186-195; KM, XXI. 152-161; KSS, 
XXIII. 176-186. ( The reading here is * ?PIT TÄ *Kr*d' 

instead of ' 3i*r **#r ^ ’). See GOS. XXI. 195 a: 

' 5321 1 ’ 

** Read, NS. GOS, vol. III, eh. XXI, p. 132, Comm. 

* fiK: JTRri^: I' 

“ Commenting on NS. GOS, vol III, ch. XXI. 

186, Abhinava writes: 

qr qq 1 (pp. 138-139). 
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Konow and Lanman translate pa 4 isisa in KarpüramaHjari 
by 'mask'. M. Ghosh similarly rcnders the word in the 
Näiyaiäsira by ' mask But in the two referenees oeeurring 
in KarpüramaHjari, the one by the Sutradhära to the aetors’ 
praliürsakas, and the oth^ by the Vidõ^aka to his own, it is 
possible to int^pret the word to mean a * head-dress ’ only. It 
is only in the reference to the maidens wcaring pralUirsakas of 
night-ogresses that the word perhaps roeans a mask. 

However, Bharata preseribes the use of tawny hair and 
eyes/* and lõng hair** for the demons ete. This would suggest 
that the pratiHra was not a mask but a wig. And in the above 
reference we have probably to understand that the maidens put 
on wigs to dance the ogresses’ dance. 

There is a further point. There are no niies available 
anywhere for the use of masks; and it is doubtful whether 
masks werc used in all plays and by all charaeters. At least 
Bharata does not seem to have contcmplated the use of mask 
by the Vidü^aka, since he preseribes a shaved head with two 
side-locks, and a faee painted with stripes of colour for this 
charaeter. 

** Karpflra., HOS. See, Glossarial Index, p. 146. 

M. Ghosh, NS, Tr. pp. 429-430: 435 - 436 - 
« NS. GOS, XXI. 144 b: 

KM, XXI. 121 has * ’; KSS, XXIII. 143 reads 

‘ ' which, no doubt, means a ‘ mask \ 

« NS. GOS. XXI. 150; KM. XXI. 124: 

KSS. XXIII. 144 (' 3 )• 

“ M. Ghosh who translates the word praiiiir^aka invariably 
by ‘mask*, admits that, "It is not laid down anywhere 
whether masks are to be used in all types of plays and for all 
charaeters. NS. Tr. p. 4291 footnote to XXIII. 128. 

8 
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£ven though, tberefore, the use of masks was authorised by 
Bharata, it appears to me that in normal representations 
particular hcad-dresses and wigs were used; and that masks 
were employcd either in symbolic dance representations; or for 
portraying abnormal characters like a two-headed monster, or 
the tcn-necked Rävala; or in pantomimic representation. 

The evidence may be interpreted, therefore, as only indicating 
varying dramatic practice current on the Indian stage in 
dififercnt periods. If the Vidfi?aka worc a three-comered cap 
in the Gupta period, it is possible to understand that the ‘wooden 
ears' mentioned by Vimala, and the aweful * basket-like * ears i 

mentioned by Räjašekhara, were attached to the head-dress of 
the Vidü$aka; and that they were not a part of a face>mask. 

In the vernacular dramas enacted on the modem Marathi 
stage the Vidušaka, or a Brahmin character generally, wears a 
roundish, rcd skuU-cap, fitting tightly on the patc and its edges 
tumed up on either ears. This may be a modem version of 
Bharata’s prescription of IriMkJta. 

We cannot be certain, therefore, that the Vidüsaka wore a 
face-mask. If his mis-shapen head, or funny ears could be 
shown by the use of attached devices, it is probable that his 
monkey-like appearancc, or ugliness, was indicated by an 
appropriate make-up only; and that this occasionally included * 

a wig of hair and a faise beard. 


There is no direct prescription available of the dress wom by 
the Vidü$aka. In the above context Bharata mentions * barics * 
and ' skins in which the actor must have dressed himself in 
the character roie. Rämacandra mentions a * loose garment 
that is, the lower garment, or dhoU, which the Vidü?aka put on 
very loosely and which mu st have caused some laughter among 


47 

48 


See note (9): * \ 



I 


ND. GOS, No. 48, Comm. p. 199. 
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the audience. Sägaranandin" says that the Vidüiaka is a 
charactcr that moves in the barem; and this is quite true, 
since the Vidufaka is a friend of the king and has a frce access 
to the harem. liharata has inddentally providcd the dress for 
such charactcrs as inove in the harem: It consists of * tawny 
rohes or garments, and bandsA cboice of hark, skin (that 
is, dcer-skin probablya brown robe, or a loose lower garment 
must have becn put to usc according to the type of the VidQ- 
$akathat was to be reprcsented on the stage, ” It may be that 
the dress of the Vidu§aka was ' ugly * as šäradätanaya sa}^; “ 
or ‘shapeless ’ as Šihga Bhöpäla says; ** and that, it was intended 
to evoke laughtcr. 

The dramatists take the Vidü§aka to be a Brahmin; and 
add, therefore, the incvitable or the sacred thread, 

wbich is the caste mark of a Dvija. And like some othcr detaib 
connected with the Vidu$aka, the sacred thread, too, b put to 
comical use, Santusta, for instance, says that he is a Brahmin 
only in virtue of his sacred thread.^ Cärudatta puUs Maitreya 
by hb sacred thread to makc him sit down by hb side, when 
the latter was cbasing pigeons.” Gautama shows grcater 
ingenuity in using his sacred thread to tie up hb finger in a 

Cf. ^ 31 ^: B I 

NLRK. 11 .2199-2200; p. 92. 

“ Cf. I 

NS. GOS, XXI. 133 and 134 a; KM. XXI. 109-110; 
KSS, XXIII. 126. 

See further under the heading, TYPES. 

“ Cf. ‘ BP. GOS, No. 45, p. 244; and 

‘ ' pp. 281-282. 

** Cf. l 

RS. TSS, I. 92 a ; p. 21. 

Avi., V. 5.“: 3 TT*T ^ I 

” Mrc., V. ii.«. Read: JTTfWl) 

37 ^ 511 
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pretended snake-bite. Vasantaka in Ratnivali swears by his 
sacred thread to support lüs statement. Ätreya is pulled by 
the Ceta by his sacred thread which snaps in the ensuing 
scuffle.®* 

The dramatists mention a few details of dress, cosmetics and 
decoration, which the Vidfisakas acquire by way of presents. 
Thus, Mäpavaka receivcs flowers and unguents.®* Ätreya gets 
fragrant nnguents and a wreath of flowers at the wedding of 
the hero.*® 

Har?a has mentioned a pair of sUken garments” and a pair 
of red robes which are presented to the Vidü^aka. There is 
also a present of some omaments: an ear-ring,®* necklace, and 
a gold bracelet. The Vidö^aka is so plcased that he dons the 
bracelet and wants to show il off before his wife.®* 

Mälavikä., IV. 3.®. Read the foUowing stage-direction: 

5r?r: sTi?ho% i 

Ratnä., II. 19.=»^ : 1 ^ 

M Nägä., III. 3.**. Read the stage-direction: 

I I). 

Vik., V. HT ^ 3 ?^- 

«® Nägä., act in. 2.=-“-»»: (scT: 

^RjJTnn *ni 5ft^ i 

Ratnä,, act IV, interludc, 1 . 13: arwi 
ffOOTMTOT ®r ftwi I 

•* Nägä., act III. ^ 

rdgwgsi^... I 

Ratnä., act IV, interlude, 1 .13. See note (61). 

** Ratnä., The reference to necklace or Ralnamälä is at IV. 
4.'“*: n^rr— 

That to Kafaka occurs in the stage-direction just before 


Cäräyapa of Räjaiekhara is shown as appropriating to him- 
seif the garments and omaments left over by the hero after he 
had dressed for bis wedding. ^ KapiSjala is shown as wearing 
an ultanya, an upper gannent, wbich he folds and ofiers as a 
Seat to Karpüramafijari when she raakes her first appearance. *• 


The Vid£i§aka carried in his händ a stick callcd ' dait 4 a- 
kä^tha * or ' kutilaka \ Sueh a stick, according to Bharata, was 
to be made out of Kapiüha or Büva wood, or bamboo; it was to 
be crooked in threc places; unafleeted by worms, not rotten, 
and häving as few knots, from which branches shoot, as 
possible. Abhinava eomments that the kiiUhka, or the crook¬ 
ed staff, is intended for the use of tlie Vidõ$aka. “ Originally it 
was the weapon of Bratimä, given by lum, and was meant to 
instil fear into the Vighms, or the ‘Dangers’, which had 
threatened the dramatic performance; the Vighnas were bcaten 
off the stage \vith this staff, which came to bc known as a 
Jarjara. ** The Vidö§aka carried this jarjara as a symbol of 
proteetion in the Pürvaraiiga. Later on, the stick boeame an 
accessory; and the Vidü§aka chased away with it bees and 
pigeons in a comic show of heroism^ 


It should be obvious from the above discossion that a few 
additions have been mSde to the details preseribed by Bharata 

II. Q. Another reference is at III. 

I 


« Viddlra., aet IV. 

** Karpära., aet I. 

NS. GOS, XXI. 183-185; KM, XXI. i4Sb. 14^151; KSS, 


XXIII. 173-175- 

Cf. %^'?^...STO 34 TcqT 

I' NS. GOS. Comm. on I. 60; p. 27. 
“» NS. GOS. I. 72-73 : KM, I. 39: KSS. I. 74 - 


ia connection with the make*up, appearance and dress of the 
VidGiaka, as some alterations have been effected in them. But 
these obviously relate to the contemporary habits of dress and 
to the conventions of dramatic practice prevalent on the stage 
at different periods. It is natural that the character of the 
Vidu§aka was made up according to current trends and modes. 
However, it is certain that whatever outward form the Vidü$aka 
wore and whatever dress he put on, the govcming principle 
underlying his appearance must have always been that of comic 
laughter. 


IV 


CASTE 


In defining the appcarance of the Vidö§aka, Bharata' ases 
the word * dvijanmä *, which, really spcaking, indicates a 
mcmber of the first threc castes only. An altcrnative reading 
describes the Vidü§aka to be •dvijihva’, double-tongued, 
serpent-like. This can have reference only to the iiiconsistent 
speech and blufl&ng which are characteristic of the Vidösaka. 
But in another place Bharata uses the word ^ vipra which 
leaves no doubt about the supposed caste of the Vidu?aka. 
This detail has to be understood in connection with the parti- 
cular type of the VidQ§aka; for, Bharata recognises an * ascetic' 
type also.* The earlicst Vidu$aka, as previously suggestcd, 
should have been a Brahmin; and hence, his descendent on the 
stage aiso came to be looked npon as sucb. 

The later theorists are silent about this point; but it may 

» NS. KM, : 3 ÕaV. KSS, XXX^7 (v. 1 . 

See Note (i) to ch. III. 

* NS. GOS, XII. 142 b: (^t) 

I KSS, XII. 140. 

J. T. Parikh notes this as XII. 126 b in KM, first ed.; op. 
dt., Appendix, p. 41; it is not found in 1894 ed. 

Ghosh translates, .a person...’* ete., so the word vipra ^oes 
not figure in the translation. (XIII. 141-142). 

* cf. ‘ II 

felfr 

NS. GOS, XXIV. 19 b, 20. 

KM, XXIV. 5 has only, ‘ tl ’ 

KSS, XXXIV. 19 b, 20; the reading however is eurious: 
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be assumed that they tacitly accept this trait. The available 
classical draraas, however, unmistakably show the Vidüsaka to 
be a Brahmin; and this, as we shall see, is quite in keeping 
with the theory. 

What could havc led Bharata to prescribe that the Vidü§aka 
should be a Brahmin ? There is no data available to answer 
this question, cxcept to aver that it has been so; that it is a 
commonly accepted convention that the Vidüsaka should be a 
Brahmin. But one may speculatc on the possibilities : 

{i) According to Bharata the Vidü§aka first appeared in 
the Pürvaranga* which has predominantly a religious character. 
In a religious ceremony the presence of a Brahmin is invariably 
ncccssary. While the Sütradhära who conducted the Pürva- 
ranga may or may not have been a Brahmin, the neccssary 
presence of a Brahmin was perhaps sought to be secured by 
prescribing that the Vidü§aka, or the Assistent who sometimes 
played the roie of the Vidu$aka, appeared as a Brahmin 
character. It is a signiheant fact that Bharata permits the 
Assistant to appear as a Vidüsaka in the Pürvaranga: * What 
Bharata wanted was the Vidü^a, that is to say, a Brahmin, 
in the Pürvaranga ; it was not always necessary tliat the 
particular stock character alone appeared therein; and hence, 
the substitution was possible. But then this clcarly shows that 
the Bralimin caste assoeiated with the Vidüsaka was neither an 
accident nor a convenient faetor pieked up for fun-making. It 
was necessitated by the several funetions which Bharata 

• The item of the Pürvaranga in which the Vidüsaka 
appeared is called Trigata. NS. GOS, V, 29, 139-140; KM, V. 
124 b, 125; KSS, V. 136 b, 137, 138. See further under the 
heading, FUNCTION AND ROLE—I. 

* Commenting on NS. V. 29 (GOS), Abhinava wntes: 

* 1 ’ Rämacandra comments: 

‘ 1 ’ ND. GOS, No. 48; Viveka III, 

comm. on 105 (p. 153). 


expectcd the Vidü$aka to |>erform, in addition to his general 
function of producing laughtcr. For thcsc other functions, as 
for the religious function in the Pürvaranga, it was very hclpful 
if the Vidü$aka werc a Brahmin. 

(ii) Bharata has conoeived speciiic types of hcrocs for 
Sanskrit drama: • god, king, minister and merchant. The last, 
in the available example of Mrcchakaiika, bappens to be actually 
a Brahmin by caste. The Vidusaka is invariably a companion 
of the hero. As sudi, it is necessary that Iie should havc a 
social status consistcnt wilh his roie and in keeping with the 
dignity of the character wliose companion he is supposed to be. 
In the actual presentation of a drama on the stagc. the compa¬ 
nion of the hero, if hc wcre to belong to a low caste, would 
have bcen rather an aw-akward figurc; and when further it is 
rcmembercd that tlie audience generally prefcr and respect the 
prevailing convcntions, it would havc also becn necessary to 
explain how the dignified hero camc to have a low caste 
companion, if the latter were so. In other words, in a fardeal 
representation the dignity of charaeters is a matter for ridicule 
and mixing up of the sodal status beeomes, therefore, a dramatic 
device for caricature; but in a dignified comedy, as most of the 
dassical plays are, sueh a device would be in bad taste. 

(iii) The prex^alling type of Sanskrit Romantic Comedy 
has invariably a king as the hero. The VidQ?aka in these plays 
is shown to be häving a free access to tlie king's hareni. Sueh 
a privilege could be aeeorded naturally and without any 
embarrassment to a Brahmin only who represented tlic highest 
sodal dass. 

(iv) The V’idü$aka cnjoys another privilege: His 
tongue is free. He can make fun of evcrybody, including the 
king and the queen. This part he could play better. without 

• Cf. * ^ :nw: l' NS. GOS, XXIV. 

16-19 a: ' ^ siRsr: qftÄm: l ’ KM, XXIV. 2-5 a; KSS, 

XXXIV. 16-19 a (identical with GOS). 

9 
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malice or offence, by being a member of the socially highest 
class. 

(V) A cultural factor may be noted: The Vidö?aka, apart 
from his buffoonery, is, no doubt, intelligent and possesses a 
spccial aptitude for comic perception. These qualities demand 
educaüon and culture. In the ancient society it was the bigher 
castes who had the privxl^e to receive education and cultural 
rehnement. It could not be surprlsing, therefore, if the 
humoroQS and witty companions of the aristocracy were to a 
large extent drawn from the Brahmin class. 

(vi) The Vidü§aka is aiso a butt of ridicule, an object of 
laughter. If so, the people could have loved nothing better 
any day than the socially highest class being exposed and held 
to ridicule. This is human psychology, which would appear to 
be true for all times. 

Thus, it is neither an unaeeountable freak nor a literary 
accident that the Vidü^aka in Sanskrit draroas happens to be a 
Brahmin. Nor is a single factor, perhaps, responsible for it. 
The conventions of Sanskrit drama, combined with social, 
cultural and psychological faetors must have east this charaeter 
in the particular mould. 

It is not true that the Vidfi$aka as sueh ought invariably 
to be a Brahmin. Else, Bharata's deseription of the ' types ’ of 
the VidQsakas and the companionship of a Vidusaka appropriate 
to the type of the hero, of which he speaks, will have no mean- 
ing. In the evolution of Sanskrit drama. a king came to be 
gradually aeeepted as the appropriate hero of a dramatic eom- 
position; and in propriety, as well as for other reasons mentioned 
above. the dramatists portrayed the Vidü^aka as a Brahmin. 



V 


FOOD AND DRINK 


There is do prescription available in theory about the food, 
drink ete., of the VidO$aka. But the dramatists baveshown the 
Vidu^a, as a Brahmin, to be very fond of food. 

Vasantaka in Pralijntyaugandkaräyana displays sufücient 
intelligence to be able to traee the lost bowl of his modakas ; he 
is prepared to argue and õght with the madman with whom he 
diseovers tkem; he weeps for them; and when finally he realises 
that they were not real modakas but balls of seented flour only, 
he regrets both his loss as well as his guilibility. Vasantaka in 
Svapnaväsavadatta is tremendously enjoying his stay in the 
Magadhan palace whieb, to him, is a veritable Paradise. His 
particular joy is the tender and delicate dishes of swcets, like 
thosc of modakas, that he is able to swallow in the palace; and 
he naturally prefers Padmävati to Väsavadattä, beeause the 
former looks after his food with affeetionate solicitude. Santo?(a 
in Avimäraka has allowed himself to be duped by a naughty 
maid by the prospeet of a meal; but the deeeption has not 
eheeked his eagemess for food; be does not like to miss the 
meal>time even for the sake of his love-lom friend, the hero; to 
the weeping heroine he reeommends bhojana and the white- 
washed mansions appear to him like balls of white eurds» 

Maitreya in Mrcckakaiika draws his analogies from the 
province of food; he rejeets the Sötradh 5 ra's invitation for 
dinner only beeause he is already engaged; he recalls with 
touching sorrow the prosperous days in Cärudatta’s house 
when he could feed himself like a bull in the city*square; the 
apartment that he likes most in Vasantascnä’s palatial residence 
is the kitchen, and lüs bitter resentment is that Vasantasenä 
did not offer him food or water; he is even prepared to be 
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seized with fever if only he could grow as fat as Vasantasenä’s 
mother with over-eating. 

Gautama is, according to the maid, given to filling his bcUy 
with modakas presented in swasiiväcana. He is most helpful to 
the hero; but his top priority is food; the meal-time cannot be 
disturbcd either by the musical concert or by the hero's love- 
longing. For Mäiiavaka, food is the stuff of lifc; it invariably 
colours his consdous or unconscious State of mind. He attri- 
butes the distracted condition of the hero to upsetting of bile 
and fecommcnds food. The rising moon is to him like a broken 
modaka. He can transfer his loyalty to the queen with a present 
of modakas. Obviously food is the fond theme of a glutton. 
Mädhavya can give his fullest co-operation only in the eating of 
modakas. When the hero is consumed with auguish of love, he 
is devoured by hunger. Mädhavya naturally hates the hunting 
expedition becaase therc he has to eat only roasted food at 
irregular hours and drink the bitter, lukewarm water of 
mountain streams. 

Vasantaka in Priyadaršikä delightfully goes through the 
ritual of bathing at the garden well and of moving lüs lips 
as if in Vedic reeitation to be ready, like a good Brähmaina, 
to reeeive the Swasiiväcana from the queen. Vasantaka in 
Rainävali is always eager to reeeive presents; and since food is 
the only thing he knows well, he easily mistahes the Dvipadi 
kha^ia, a dance item, to be an item of food. Ätreya is uneasy 
beeause the hero is living like an ascetic; he has to grab roots 
and fruits to stay his devouring hunger; it is only at the wedd- 
ing of the hero that he probably must have got food to his 
heart's content. 

It appears from these deseriptions that the Brähmana 
Vidü$aka is not only very fond of food but is particularly partial 
to sweets, and loves the smell of seasoned preparations. The 
most common item that is mentioned is the inevitable tnodaka 
or the ball of sweet. Maitreya mentions but once the apüpa. ‘ 


1 


Cf. * i ’ Mrc., IV, 
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Ätreya's grub consisted, for some time, of roots and fruils.* 
Mä^havya complains of unseasoned food; he refers metaphor- 
ically once to tintifti (tamarind) Sind pifi^akharjüra (dates),’ 
the former as an item of seasoning, and tbe latter as a sweet 
snack. Maitreya smelt in Vasantasenä's kitchen the artides 
that were fried with Hingu and oil. * Siuha or ghfta (ghee) is 
also mentioncd * and sugar is of coursc there. • 

Mänavaka confesses once to his pleasure of Šikharirti and 
rasõlä ; ^ tiie former is a preparation of mashed ripe bananas in 
milk and sagar; the latter must be mango juice. 

But the passage in Vikramorvašiya where the words šikha- 
rini and rasõlä occur seems to have been tampercd witli by the 
copyists. Mr. S. P. Pandit points out that two of the eight 
manuscripts which he coUatcd for the purpose of cditing the 
text of the play, show the readings to bc * micchahari^i- 
mansabhoa^am ' and ' siharintm viansa-bhoanam ’ respectivcly. * 

* Cf. * Sprj 5 i ^ ' J !g' *T RTT ’^ 

l * Naga., I. 19.^. 

* Cf. ‘ 3 If 
Šäk., II. s.»-*. 

* Cf. aiTfT? * 

Mrc.. IV. 27.^^. 



l ’ Mrc., I. 56.^^’*. 

Also, ‘ oift ! ’ Avi. V. 5.“. 

• Cf.' ift, g i ’ Mälavika., 

III. 

’ Cf. ‘ . . 3 ?^ ft 3 RT 3 ? 01 .. I ’ Vik. III. 10.*^. 

* Vik. editcd by S. P. Pandit (Bombay, Government 
Central Book Depot, 1879). The reading is: ‘ 

019 ^... 1’ Vik. III. 10.*^. In the foot-note to this passage 
(op. eit. p. 81), Pandit ^vrites, “That Vidü^ka is not averse 
to auimal food may be seen from Šäkuntala Act II, Speeeh i. 




Obviously thcse must have been the earlier readings. But since 
these indicate venison and mcat, the later copyists and 
commentators must have altered them, shuddering naturaUy at 
the idea of a Brahmin Vidõ§aka partaking of non-vegetarian 
food. However, this is of no use. If ancient practices were to 
to be judged by modern usage, history and cvolution wiU have 
no meaning. The Brahmins in ancient India had no objection 
to meat*eating, not only during ritual ceremonies but in routine 
course also. Bhavabhüti mcntions how Välmiki arranged for 
the preparation of buj in honour of Vasi?tha, a distinguislicd 
sage. • Maitreya saw in Vasantasenä's house the butcher-boy 
washing the entrails of animal and the excitement with which 
he noticcs these details and the longing which he expresses 
for being invited to dine,*^ dearly point out to the fact that 
Haitreya was willing to eat non-vegetarian preparations. 
Mädhavya regrets that he has to be satisfied ‘ mostly with meat 
roasted on iron spits' during Du$yanta's hunting expedition; 

It is very natural that modern Brähraanas should make Vidü- 
$aka more fond of Šikhariiji tlian of venison, though in reality 
he only cares for the former, and should have changed the 
reading accordingly. Kätayavema and Ranganätha too have 
apparently yielded to the same prejudice ^ainst animal food 
and to the temptation to change the correct or prcfer the 
modernized reading." 

» Cf. URC., IV. Interlude, i.”**®"”; ngiT#: 

ijjpinTRi; ^ i 

w Cf. Mrc., IV. 27.®-*“: ‘3T3T 31?^ qsw: ^ 

\ * 

“ Cf. Mrc., IV. 27."-**; ‘ gsrg 

“ Cf. Šäk., II. II. 5-6:' 1 ’ 

Prof. Karmarkar (Vik., Second ed. 1932, Notes, p. 201) 
wbo is not prepared to accept flesh-eating in the case of Brab- 
mins, accuses Pandit of häving * yielded to the temptation of 




and his regret is not on account of the fact that he is forccd to 
eat meat; what he is missing are the seasoned preparations; 
roasted mutton is plain and without tastc • the Vidu^aka would 
have loved va ried fare 1 It appears. therefore. that Kälidäsa 

forcing animal food upon the Brahmin Vidö|aka'. NotT 

(8) above.) Kannarkar writes, '* The reference to Šäk. II can 
ako be explained away. VidQ^aka says in that place ' meais 
mostly consisting of roasted meat are tafcen. ’ Now \'idö5aka 
describes here the condition of the wholc of the hunting party, 
not necessarily, of himself. Again, Vidü$aka is complaining 
against the hunting paity. If he is takcn to be a flesh-cater, his 
complaint has no force, because he does gct plenty of roasted 
meat. But Vidfi$aka's point is that while ever>'body else is 
satisfied with the meais consisting mostly of roasted meat, he, 
a poor Brahmin, is practically starved as he has to bc content 
with the üttle vegetable food served out to him. At any ratc, 
flesh-eating is uncommon cven among the Northern Brahmins 
who are not aversc to häving fish for thcir food. ’* 

Prof. Karmarkar’s assumption that the Vidu?aka is describ- 
ing the condition of the entire hunting party is absolutely 
misleading. The Vidü^aka opens his speech with, ' I grieve at 
the companionship of this king who is so fond of hunting.* The 
condition described therefore is his own. Are we to imagine 
that the complaint about food, drink, continuous riding on 
horse-back, stiffness of limbs, physical paralysis, and insufficient 
sleep represent the condition of the whole of the army ? The 
hunting is a nightmare to the comfort-loving Brõhmaija; but it 
cannot be so in the case of the soldiers and the huntcrs who 
comprise the party; they must be virtually enjoying the sport. 
Prof. Karmarkar has really missed the point in the VidG$aka'$ 
complaint. He is sõre first bccause, the meais are served at 
inegular hours (); and secondly because, the fare 
consists mostly of roasted meat {); the prepara¬ 
tions lack seasoning and variely, which is really what a lover of 
food like him could enjoy. 
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and Sfidraka indude non-vegetarian items in the food of the 
Brahmin Vidü?aka. And so does Mahädeva in Adbhutadarpana. 
The Vidü§aka Mahodara is a companion of Rävala and a priest 
of the Brahraarak$asa family; he has no ob)CCtion to meat- 
eating. The practice fell out of use in course of time; and 
so, the later dramatists naturally show the VidG§aka as a 
vegetarian Brähmana. 

There is no clear reference to * drink WaUr^* is, of course, 
frequcntly mentioned along with bhojana. But sincc the use of 
sweet wines, if not liquors, was common particularly on festive 
occasions and celebrations of secular nature, one may feel that 
the Vidü§aka pcrhaps did not object to the occasional use of 
wine. Bhäsa’s Vasantaka in Pratijmyaugandharäya^ says 
that the modakas he had rcoeived were only Iiaftnila-lad 4 uä ; 

It is interesting to note that Abhiräma, who is a Northemer, 
supports the reading and justifies the flesh-eating on the part of 
Brahroins by quotations from the Äranyakaparvan. Prof. 
Gaiendragadakar's comment on the above passage is, " The 
Vidü§aka had no objection to eat flesh. This is indicative of 
the antiquity of the play." ( Säk., 4th ed., 1950, Notes, 
p. 276.) As a matter of fact. there is plenty of evidence to 
show that Brahmins partook of meat in andcnt days. The 
prohibition came in course of time, particularly from the strong 
influence of religion. 

Viddujjihva describes Mahodara as foUows: 

I II Ädbhuia V. 30. 

Mahodara himself admits: 
iw...’ ete. 

“ Cf. Mälavikä., II. T2.» : ‘ (noRtsrö 3^^ 1 ’ 

Vik.,ni. 17.®: *n ^ ^ ^ 

Šäk., II.*^: ‘ 1 ’ 

« Cf. Pratijöä., III. i.“ : ^ 
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thc Word means, ‘ balls of flour prcpared with liquor; ’ *• the 
šramapaka in this seene deseribes these modakas to be ' as sweet 
as muUed wine. ’ If the Vidü^aka were to have ealen them, 
it may be permitted to inter tbat he did not mind the use of 
wine. When Gautama spots Mälavikä in the Pramadavana, he 
says to the lovelorn king, *'Ha, ha I this is fine sugar brought 
over to a person siek with drinking li(]uor! ’’ Is thc observa- 
tipn of Gautama prompted by general knowlcdge or by personal 
experience ? If the deseriptions found in Sanskrit poetry and 
drama are to be rehed on, it appears tliat there was no objee- 
tion to drinking, at least on festive oeeasions. 

It may be noted hnally that šaradätanaya Hsts. among thc 
qualities of the Vidusaka attached to thc Dhfralalita typc of 
hero represented by minister and others, fondness for food both 
preseribed and prohibited. “ It may be presumed that some 
dramatists utilized this trait as much in conformity with the 
ruie as with the permitted sodal practice. The Vidusaka in 
Adhhutaäarpana is a case in point. It may not be correct. 
therefore, to interpret sueh detaiJs in the light of the later 
prohibition regarding food and drink. 

In fact, the food and drink of the Vidu$aka are, like his 
stage appearance and dress, related to contemporary conventions 
and social usage. These latter are bound to change ; and when 
they did so, the things assoeiated with the VidQ^aka aiso 
underwent a corresponding change. 

C. R. Devadhar, Bhäsanatakaeakram, 

Select Glossary. 

” Cf. PratijM., III, qRsnfo».. 

ftar ’ 

Malavikä., III. 5.**“**; quoted above in note {6). 

Cf. Kumärasambhava, III. 3S \Ratna., act. I. 9.*"^; ' 

» Cf, BP. GOS, ch. IX : ^ ^1’ 

{p. 282, L 3). 
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VI 

LANGUAGE 


Though the Vidö?aka is a Brahmin, he spcaks in the Prakrit 
langiiage. Bharata clearly lays do\vn that the speeches of the 
Vidu^aka should be written in Eastem Prakrit. * 

This ruie is scrupulously foUowed by Sanskrit dramatists. 
Among the theorists, Sägaranandin * mentions the nüe; Räma- 
candra* endorses it indirectiy; while the others seem to take it 
for granted. 

That the Vidu^aka should be a Brahmin but.should speak in 
Prakrit seems, on the face of it, rather strange. But it is 
possible to adduce dehnite reasons for this puzzling pres- 
cription: 

(i) In the section where be lays down raies for the usc of a 
particular language by the dramatlc characters, Bharata assumes 
a thrcefold distinction among the characters *: the highest, 

1 .Cf.' * NS. GOS, XVII. 52; KM, XVII. 

51: KSS, XVIII. 38a; * sim 1 ’ 

See, Prof. Dr. D. G. Koparkar's paper ‘ Präcyä ihc DUUect 
of the Vidüsaka *—BDCRI, Vol. IV, 1943, pp. 387-397. 

* Cf. * 

^ VM II * 

NLRK. 11 . 51-52 (P- 90). 

* Cf. ND. GOS. IV. 167.: ' sfHl l * 

The Comm. adds. * ^ Since the Vidü§aka be- 

longs to the category of lower characters, his use of Prakrit is 
inevitable. 

‘ NS. Ch. XVII—' ; KM,—‘ ; KSS, 

Ch. XXVIII—' 

See, * ^iTT*in to m 1 NS. GOS. XVII. 65a; KM, 

XVII. 65a; KSS, XVIII. 2a, 
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which indude the hero, ministers, ascetics and priests; the 
middling. which indude Brahmins in general, pupils, chamber* 
lains, the Kingas officers ete.; and the lower, which indude 
women in general and the servants or assistants in the royal 
household. It will not be quite correct to say that these 
distinetions invariably correspond to actual sodal classes. For, 
the Brahmins as a whole are a superior dass sodally, allhough 
they are put here in the seeond category. Similarly, the queen 
should naturally occupy a high position ; but she is put down 
here in the lower category and as a woman charaeter speaks 
Prakrit. It is more correet to say, therefore, that Bharata’$ 
three classes pertain strictly to th^ nature of dramatic plot; 
and the charaeters are dassed as the bighest, middling and low 
aeeording to the part that they are supposed to play in the 
drama proper. In other words, the distinetions of the charaeters 
correspond to their status in the dramatic story. Obviously, 
the Vidüsaka belongs to the * low ‘ dass in this seale of classi- 
fieation; and hence, Bharata lays down the ruie that the 
Vidö^a should use Prakrit like other minor charaeters in the 
Sanskrit drama. It is signifieant to recall in this connection 
that Indra, dlsguised as a Brahmin, in Bbäsa’s Kar^bhära, 
speaks Prakrit, whüe Kar^a and his charioteer Šalya use 
Sanskrit. 

Rämacandra,' among the later theorists, says that the 
Vidü$aka, along with the eunueh, Sakara, Vi^a and the servants, 
is a low charaeter. The commentary adds that the lowliness of 
these charaeters is ' natural 

(ii) It has been suggested that the Vidu^aka is a caricature 
of the ignorant but pretentious Brahmin dass; and he is made 
to speak in Prakrit to make this caricature convincing. Alter- 

Also, ' l 

gwnrw II 

NS. GOS, KM. XXIV. i; KSS. XXXIV. ib. 2a. 

• See, Note {3) above. 
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nativcly, the use of a particular, alien dialect may be a factor 
for producing mirth. 

But it is obvious that the Vidüsaka who \vas a companion 
of a god, the hero in the first mythological plays, could not 
have but spoken in Sanskrit. Närada, for instance, cannot be 
imagined to be using Prakrit. We have further the evidence of 
the Javanese theatre where the Vidu?aka speaks the language 
of the highest class. The earliest pJays, therefore, must have 
been in pure Sanskrit, and the question of any character, includ- 
ing the Vidüsaka, making use of Prakrit did not arisc at all. 

Hence, the use of Prakrit does not appear to be a result 
wholly of the supposed caricature of a particular type. As a 
matter of fact, the use of Prakrit or the vemacular speech is a 
fact of social and cultural development, which accompanied the 
evolution of the spoken language. Its adoption in the drama 
is a realistic acknowledgement that the drama must be present- 
ed in the language of the people. 

The Prakrit had conie to be settled gradually as the spoken 
language of the people and was a normal means of social com- 
munication among a very large roajority of the masses. The 
Sanskrit was, after all, the ' polished speech' and could be 
effectively used only by the edueated and the cultured men in 
their speech as well as their writings. But even then, the author 
of the Kämasütra advises against too mueh use of either Sanskrit 
or Prakrit especially in social intereourse. It is presumable then 
that the Brahmins must have been using the spoken tongue— 
the Prakrit—before they acquired edueation and training and 
had mastered the ' cultivated’ speech. It is signifieant to recall 
that Bhavabhüti makes one of the pupils of Välmiki speak in 
Prakrit in XJitararämacarita; * and this is generally explalned to 
mean that the boy had not yet mastered the Sanskrit language 
as the other pupil had done.^ If tbese eireumstanees have any 

• URC., aet IV, Interlude. 

’ See, Dr. Belwalkar’s Notes on the passage. He writes, 




reference to sodal facts, they do point out to the existence of 
men, even in thc Brahmin class, who used Praknt in their 
spcech. It is true that such men would tum to Sansknt, as 
much in virtue of their acqnired proficiency as in demonstration 
of their statns as the highest social class in the society. The 
Vidfi?aka in ViddJuiiälabhanjikä joins the king in describing thc 
activities of the bees in Sphng in a Sanskrit verse; and the king 
compliments him for his ability to use Sanskrit.* Howcver, it 
must be equally true that a section of Brahmins never grcw out 
of their ignorance and made their living on the strength of the 
privü^es only of their class. Such a section of Brahmins cannot 
bc expected to speak the polished and cultured language that 
was Sanskrit. Even in modem days such Brahmins would not 
be difhcult to bc found whosc evcryday speech is märked by 
incorrect pronunciation, faulty granunar and uncouth voca- 
bulary. The Vidü^aka, I think, represents this section of 
ignorant Br ahm ins whose speech could not but be Praknt. 
While, thercfore, the speech of the Vidü§aka may contain an 
element of caricatore in it, it no doubt represents an existing 
social fact also. 

It is plain to all students of Sanskrit drama that it is a 
eurious mixture of idealism and realism. While in the coneep- 
tion of charaeters and the events conneeted with them, the 
Sanskrit drama generally stands for types and ideals, it repre¬ 
sents the social setting in which the plot is laid always in a 
completely realistic way. In fact, the very preseriptioa of 

He (SaudhätakI) is naughty and playful and younger in age. 
He is not able yet to pronounce the words correctly; hence 
instead of speaking in Sanskrit, he is using the Prakrit or the 
spoken language." Uttarammacarila, translated into Marathi, 
with an introduetion; published by K. R. Gondhalekar, Poona, 
1915: P- 174 - 

» Cf. Viddha., aet I. 30. The king’s remark is : 
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Bbarata far the use of diffcrent languages has an important 
element of realism. • 

Dr. Bhandarkar writes: “ That a poet should make certain 
pcrsons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially when 
that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is natural; 
and this device is resorted to by writers in all countries. Bat 
it was probably inore from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages (Prakrits) began to be used by 
Sanskrit dramatists.. .Similarly, the minute directions about 
the use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons 
are explicable only on the supposition that the original idea 
was to represent in the drama a State of things actually existing 
in the world. 

(iii) It is further possible to detect a popular element in 
the Vidi 4 aka’s use of the Prakrit languagc. The Sanskrit 
dramatists surely sought to earn their reputation by the 
approbation of chosen critics and the leamed judges. But at 
the same time it is to be remembered that the drama was a 
form of popular entertainment, and the performances must have 
been given as mucb by royal order as for catering to the necds 
of the appreciative masses wbo flocked to the show on the 
occasions of festivals and festivities. In virtue of this need, as 
aiso in keeping with the principle of realism referred to above, 
it is but to be expeeted that the presentation of a drama will 
be within the grasp of the la^er audience and its language will 
be generally understood by them. This is especially true in the 
case of the language of the most popular figures of the Sanskrit 
drama, among whom we have to place the Vidü|aka. The 
speeeh of the VidO^ka, therefore, appears to be an inevitable 

• Cf. 

fnn.li 

NS. GOS, XVII, 64; KM, XVII. 63: KSS. XVIII. 49. Also, 
SD. IV. 168: * ä ew ^ 

Cf. WiUon Philological Lcclurcz, Leeture VII, p. 277. 
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concession to the legitimate popular demand. How can a 
drama entertain properly if the jokes, fun and langhter of the 
Vidü$aka wcre to go over the head of the larger audience ? 

Humour, we know, is an effective weapon of social satire; 
and in order that it should rcally be effective, it is necessary that 
it is carried in the spoken language. It can be supposed that 
the Vidfl§aka in Sanskrit dramas, as the chief convcntional 
cfaaracter for humour, must naturally make use of the Prakrit 
language. 

(iv) The later practice of the Kerala Theatre which is on 
record amply justihes the above supposition. The K Q 11 u type 
in the Kerala Theatre is a peculiar representation of the Sanskrit 
dramas, where ‘ the Vidüsaka appears and gives by word of 
mouth a vcmacular translation of the verses which the hero 
acts. ’ The Kütin takes the form of social satire, the mouth- 
piece of which is ' only the inevitable Vidüiaka. ’ 

But in this as well as in the Sahghakkali type, the 
figure employed for satire or humour is supposed to represent a 
character drawn from real life, and the use of the vemacular 
cannot be attributed to the motive of caricature. Thesc Kerala 
dramatic representations are semi-religious popular entertain- 
ments and, hence, a satire, say on the Buddhist’s use of the 
vemacular, is out of qucstion; because ' this is against the 
religious spirit.' * VVe may probably see in this the Buddhist 
influence in utilizing the spoken language as a medium of 
religion and religious experience. ’ 

(v) One more thing: Incongruity, as Bharata suggests 

and as we are aware, is the very essence of the character of the 
Vidu§aka. If so, a Brahmin speaking in Prakrit is apt to 
present a picture of incongruity; and the dramatists must have, 
therefore, stuck to this detail as an inevitable device for stage 
laughter. _ 

'I Cf. * Kerala Theairc ’ by K. Rama Pisharoti, JAU. VoI, 
III, No. 2; Oct. 1934* 



Thus, the originai prescription for the use of Prakrit by the 
Vldu^aka was necessitated by the dramatic conventions laid 
down by Bbarata. But its use was also an important ^ctor of 
realistic representation. Further, as the character came to be 
identified in later development with the ignorant Brähmana, 
Prakrit became a natural specch with him. The dramatists 
found the Prakrit a realistic medium ior the speech of the 
Vidu$aka, which they could also utilize for hdicule and for 
carrying the comtc appeal directly to the heart of the masses. 
It is also likely that the eüeetive use that the Buddha made of 
the vernacular for religious instniction must have impressed the 
dramatists, who saw in the use of the Prakrit an unfailing 
means of winning popular favour. 
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NA ME 

Bharata refers to the Vidüsaka only by this general 
appellation. It is the later theorists who give proper naaes by 
which the Vidüsaka should be called. Thas, Šäradätanaya * 
gives: Vätsyäyana, Šäkalya, Maudgalya, Vasantaka and Gälava. 
Vi^vanätha* says that the Vidu^ka bears Kusuma. Vasanta 
and such other names. Šihga Bhüpäla * has Vasantaka, 
Käpüeya. 

The name of the Vidü$aka in Aivagho$a, Kaumudagandha, 
conforms to the ruie ; it denotes ' the ofi-spring of tlie lotus- 
smelling Two of Bbäsa's Vidü^akas* and two of Har$a’s,* 

^ Cf. SRWWW ^ 5 RPfi: I 

BP. GOS, IX. U. 5-6, (p. 277). 

» Cf. SD. III. 42 : .... I 

* Cf. i 

RS. TSS, in. 329a, (p. 302). 

* See, Sk. Dr., p. 85. 

* In Bhäsa’s SV. and Pratijfiä. 

' In Har^'$ Priya. and Ratnä. 

That four of the VidQ$akas in the Sanskrit dramas bear an 
identical name is a Uttle pnzzling and calls for an expianation. 
It appears to me that Bhäsa selected Vasantaka as the name of 
the Vidüsaka associated with Udayana. This name is found in 
Kaihäsaritsägara also. And since botb his plays, SV. and 
Pratijoa.» are Udayana plays, he used the same name of the 
Vidõ^aka in them. A similar consideration must have weighed 
with Har§a. The name of Udayana's Vidüsaka, Vasantaka, 
was banded down in tradition bailing at least from Bhäsa. So 
wben Har^ came to write his Priya. and Ratnä., with Udayana 
as the hero, he made use of the identical name in both the 
II 



bcar the name Vasantaka, None of the other names are to be 
found in the Sanskrit dramas. . 

But the names given by the theorists indicate three things: 
a certain connection with the spring scason or a flowcr; with 
the Brahmin caste ; and with a phyšical peculiarity. The first, 
espedally the name Vasantaka, possibly indicates the assoda- 
tion of the Vidü§aka with fcstive celebrations. Har?a actually 
shows the Vidösaka in Ratnävali joining the celebration of the 
spring festival and adding to the hilarous laughtcr by his comic 
dancing.’ The Vidü$aka, as already noticcd, was inevitably a 
popular comic figurc in the social life; the theorists or the 
dramatists must have probably picked up the name from this 
popular and social association of the VidO$aka; and it is, thus, 
an indirect testimony to one of the contributory factors that 
moulded the character of the Vidü^aka. 

The other type of names indicates a Brihmatia, Sägara- 
nandin says that the names of the Brahmin assoeiates of the 
king like the Vidü^a, minister, charioteer and Chamberlain, 
should be formed by the use of the derivative sufiSx meaning 
* the son of• Some of the proper names to be found in the 
Sanskrit dramas do indicate the Brahmin caste; these are: 
Maitreya,* Gautama,*® Ätreya.“ Ciräyapa,** Vaikhänasa,*» 

plays. The puzzle of an idcntical name for four Vidutas has, 
therefore, to be explained by assuming an identical character 
assoeiated with an identical hero. 

’ Cf. Ratni,. aet I. 

• Cf. 1 

NLRK. U. 3205-2206, (p. 92). 

• InMrc. 

In Mälavikä. 

“ In Nägä. 

» InViddha. 

In Kaumndl. The name suggests a bermit; but it is 
indieative of only the Brahmin caste. 
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Baudhäyana,** and Sänkhyäyana.'* Howcvcr, the .Vidü^aka ia 
tacitly assumed to be a Brähmapa and that is why, the name 
indicative of the caste does not appear to be an important 
factor with all the dramatists. 

The third type of name, Käpileya, may suggest the 
‘brown’ monkey-like appearance of the Vidü?aka. And 
though this particular name is not found, Räjaiekhara has 
Kapifijala, wbich su^ests the same thing. This sbould mean 
that apart from the spring festivity and Brabmin caste, there 
was a third factor. that of the app>earance of the Vidü$aka, 
which could supply the proper name. Significant in this 
connection are^^ the names Mäoavaka, which Kälidäsa uses, 
and Mahodara, which Mahädeva adopts; the formes indicates a 
dwarfish figure; the second, a pot-bellied person. Then, it is 
easy to pass from physical deformity to mental defect; Käli- 
däsa's Mä^havya indicates an idiot.^* 

A hnal variation of a slightly difierent type is the reference 
to a mental quality of the Vidü$aka, which the theorists have 
not mentioned but which the dramatists have introduced. Bhäsa 

In Camdä* oi K$emUvara. 

In Rativianmatha of Pandita Jagannätha. 

In Karpüra. 

In Vik. and in Adbhuta., respectively. 

The name ' ’ is explained as * * or, * 

For the change of to «i 
read: ^ ^ l ^ 

«hm: il Pataõjali on Pätini IV. i. i6i. 

It is significant that Du$yanta refers to Madhavya as Mä> 
pavaka (Cf. l, Šäk. VI); the appeUation suggcsts 

here a ‘ pitiable fellow 

« InŠäk. 

The Vidu^aka himself confesses that he has the intelligence 
of a clodpated fool (Cf. ipc ndt l Act VI. 

8 .«). 
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and Šüdraka havc Santu?ta and Maitreya; and thesc names 
indicatc a contented and a devoted companion of the hero. 

The niie about the name of the Vidu$aka is really speaking 
unimportant. And yet, what must have Icd the theorists to 
prescribe the ruie was probably the conventional nature of this 
dramatic character, which could be naturally suggested by an 
appropriately sjmibolical name. 

The divergence between theory and practice, however, 
though again unimportantj is surprising. The later theorists 
certainly must have becn aware of the classical plays. How did 
they fail to notice the deviations, at least in the plays of Käli- 
däsa ? It appears that they possibly had some other minor 
but currently popular plays before them on which they drew 
for their ruie, and which plays are now lost to us; or, what 
appears to be more likcly is that, they were prescribing a 
mechanical ruie, relying more on the prevailing tradition than 
on a study of the available dramatic literature. 

Whatever the propcr name of the Vidü?aka, it occurs only 
in the spoken dialogue. The dramatists refer in their writings 
to this character always by the general name Vidü|aka, as 
they refer to the hero by the name Rajä. This is undoubtedly 
indicative of fixed character-types; and, consequently, of the 
prevailing form of drama. Most of the Sanskrit plays are 
court comedies; and so, the * king' and * jester' are invariably 
associated with them. The form appears to have assumed 
such a hxed character that the dramatists did not find it 
necessary to mention the * hero' and his' companion * by their 
real names, except in actual conversation. It is only in the 
mythological, epic and sodal pla}^ that the hero is mentioned 
by his real name. But even here, when the Vidu^aka can be 

’ obviously mcans ' contentedAndti^ may be 
explained as ^ «ng: , ‘ one who is well-disposed towards a 

friendtherefore, a real and sincere friend. 



legitimately provided, as in thc social piay of the Prakarana 
type, and the legendary play with a social background, tbe 
Vidu^aka is mentioned by the general name only. 

There appears to be sorae doubt regarding the correct 
explanation of this general name, Vidü^aka. Keith took it to 
mean * one given to abose * and connected the Vidüsaka thereby 
to the Brahmacirin of the Mahävrata It has been explained 
that this cannot be correct. 

Another attempt to explain the name has been made on the 
assumption that the Vidüsaka " represents a caricatore of the 
leamed PurohiU who was the sõle adviser of the king in almost 
aU home-affairs", and by taking *' the Prakritic basis of his 
name as a good proof for his being a popular creation. The 
name is thus explained: "Tbe name Vidüsakah is just a 
hyper-Sanskritic baek-formation of Prakrit viuso or wmsäo 
( with A-suffix) which is to be connected with viivas ." ” 

It is very difficult to aeeept that the Vidüiaka is a caricatore 
of the Purohita. The Vidü§aka may hoid the Brahmin caste to 
ridicule ; but there are raany other persons, Hke thc king himself. 
the king‘s offieers, the eourtesans and maids whom he raakes 
targets for his fun, and who do not belong to the Brahmin 
caste. If the Vidü$aka, therefore, caricatured his own class, it 
is in a general way that he did so. There is no particular iypa 
of Brahmin that is the basis of tbe Vidõ?aka's fun. And if at 
all it occasionally were, it is the Šrotriya rather than the 
Purohita who could have been n fitter subjeet for comic expo- 

^See Mrc. Of the legendary play the illustrations are Avi. 
of Bhäsa, Vik. and Šik. of Kälidäsa and so on. The e.xception 
is a läte Räma drama, Ädbhutaiarpam, where the Vidüiaka is 
mentioned by his charaeter name. 

« Sk. Dr., p. 39 - 

*• Dr. A. N. Upadhye, CafidraUkhä (Bharatiya Vidya 
Series. Vol. 6 ; Bombay, 1945 ) i introduetion. pp. 26-27. 
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sure. The boast about leaming, the daily routine of ablution 
and recitation of sacred texts, the love of food and cowardice, 
are characteristics to be associated with a Šrotriya. The 
Purohita was no doubt a leamed Brahmin; but his capabilily 
and wisdom lay in quite another sphere. The Purohita was not 
required to win royal favour and presents of Swastiväcana by 
parading his leaming. He held an important post mainly as a 
Counsellor on military and political mattcrs; and since it is on 
record tbat the Purohita acoompanied the king on his campaigns, 
a trait like cowardice which is generally associated with tlie 
Vidü§aka is inconceivable in the case of the Purohita. What is 
there in the Purohita then that can be comically represented ? 
Finally, the fact that dramatists like Kälidäsa and Vijaya* 
bha^tärikä put both the Purohita and the Vidü$aka in one and 
the sarae play, ^ sliould bave been a waming against such an 
assumption. For, artistically it is not possible that the original 
and the caricature could exist side by side on the stage, except 
if the caricature were of a very broad type representing the 
general class. 

It appears that the term Purohita came to denote only an 
' offidating or family priest' in later days and lost its connection 
with active political affairs. Brahmin priests came to be 
appointed in royal families; they were called Purohita; some- 
times, it may be presumed, they performed the function of 
managing the religious affairs of the king as well as of advising 
and entertaining the king. It is in this way that we can 
understand how Räja£ekhara's VidQ^aka acts as an officiating 
priest at the wedding of the hero in Viddhaiälabhaüjikä, and 
how Mahodara in AdbhuiadarpavM, who is a family-priest, is 
appointed by Kävaoa as a * minister of love-affairsIt is a 
combmation of two roles in one person. One is not a caricature 
of the other. 

^ In Šäk., for instance. The play KaumudimahoUava of 
Queen Vijayabhattärikä has the VidO^aka and the Purohita 
present in a single identical seene in the fifth act. 
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Tbat tbe VidQ$aka happens to be a Brahmio and speaks in 
Prakht are qcestions whicb, as a matter of fact, need not be 
mbced up with the explanation of the name. A separate 
explanation of those questions can be very plaosibly famished.*^ 
An explanation of tbis nature, it is troe, can be very helpful 
and suggestive. But to r^ard it as a positive proof for the 
origin of this dramatic chaiacter is apt to be hasty, unless there 
wcre independcnt corroborative evidence to prove the same. 

Hence, it appears to me quite unneccssary to look npon the 
name VidQ^ka as a back-formation from Prakrit, although it 
may be pbüologically possible. But I suspect an anachronism 
herc. The recent studies tend to prove that the Sai\skrit draroa 
originally must bave been in Sanskrit, and it gradually made 
increasing use of the Prakrit which was fast beeoming the spoken 
language of the general mass of people. The Vidu$aka in the 
original plays conld not have bnt spoken in Sanskrit; and this 
is proved by the charaetor of the Vidü$aka in the Javanese 
drama which is an adaptation from the Indian drama.** Turther, 
the name Vidö§aka appears in Paumacariya as Vidüsaga," 
where it is obviously a Prakritisation from the original Sanskrit. 
But the Kathä&aritsägara has a story of a Brahmin, whose name 
is Vidu$aka, and who is represented as a very courageous, 
obliging and noble Brahmin. ^ This is at least an indieation 
that the name Vidu^aka has, sodally speaking, no connotation 
of a stupid Brahmin boasting of his uneertain leaming or of the 
privileges of his caste. 

** See Chapters IV and VI, entitled CASTE and LANG¬ 
UAGE. SeealsoCh.il. 

*“ See note (34) and (35) to Ch. I. 

Paumacariya, 1 .19. See Note (29) to Ch. III. 

Kathä., Lävänaka Larhbaka III, Tarahga iv. See esp. 
vv. 109-110: 

II 

34T ^ qTWt.1 

JTFI 
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The explanation of the namc must, therefore. be sought not 
in a social context but in the context of the drama only. 

In the particular item of the Pürvaranga known as Trigata 
(literally, the talk of the three, the three being, the Sötradhära, 
his Assistant and the VidQ§aka), the Vidü^aka holds conversa- 
tion with the Assistant, which Bharata describes as ’ Vidü^aka- 
vidü^itah .' “ M. Ghosh translates this as ' The jester who finds 
fault (ttith his words) An alternative reading is ' virüpüah 
which should raean ' spoiled Obviously, the explanation of 
the name is suggested here. The word is to be derived from 
the root * /föf ’ with the preposition ' if* *: düf has the sense of 
* to blame, find fault with, spoilThis nature is attributed to 
the actor Vidösaka because he tums the entire conversation into 
a diSerent key and evokes a smile from the Sötradhära: In 
other words. the fault-finding ete. is intended only for laughter ; 
and this particular humorous mode that the Vidü$aka adopts for 
his speeeh is what is denoted by the preposition vi, which thus 
means The word Vidü^aka. therefore. means, * one 

who has a characteristic mode of fault-finding, or spoiling, with 
a view to evoking laughter '; and this fits with the roie that the 
Vidö§aka is expeeted to play in the Pfirvaranga. 

In the play itself, the speeeh and aetion of the Vidü^aka 
have the same characteristic mode and purpose. Among the 
later theorists, Räinacandra»» tells us that , ” The Vidö?akas are 

“ i (v. 1. ) 

NS. GOS, V. 141; not found in KM and KSS. 

*• M. Ghosh's translation is, " In the Three Men*s Talk an 
Assistant taiks with the Jester who finds fault with his words 
which are, [ however ] supported by the Director. "— The Nätya- 
d&}^ira, p. 94. 

Read: 

^ Nd!" GOS. Comm. on IV. 168, (p. 199) • 
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50 called becaose the ascetic and other types of them, spoü 
peace by conflicts, conflict by peace, in a particular manner, as 
the occasion deinands, in the case of heroes in separation of love 
and when they are alone; that is, th^ remove thera ( vix. peace 
and conflict); the separation, however, they cause to beforgotttn 
by affording diver^on. ” Rämacandra thns confinns the etymo- 
logical explanation, * Viie^etia düMyanti... .iii Vidü^akä}^ ’ and 
his paraphrase of dü^ayanii by vinäiayanti and vismäfayaiUi, 
lays bare the purpose of the Vidüsaka’s speech. which is satiris* 
ing any situation with a view to evoking laughter or providing 
diversion. He is not a mere Dü^aka, a faalt-findcr; he does it 
in his characteristic humorous manner, vi&eseifA ; and hence, the 
name. 

Socially speaking, the roie of the Vidt 4 aka is critical. The 
author of the Kämasütra informs that the Vidti$aka, as a oom« 
panion of the Courtesan and the Nägaraka and enjoying their 
affection and confidence, criticises their conduct when he finds 
them going wrong; and in virtue of this chastising, he is known 
as the * Vidä§akaBut he is also a sport; and he moves about 
in public houses and in literary clubs provoking inany*sided 
laughter; he is, therefore, known by another name * Vaihäsika 
the j ester.” 

Thesc explanations leave no doubt about the meaning of the 
name: The Vidü§aka is a critic, a jester; ‘ a spoiler for fun 
He combines in his roie humorous laughter as well as a critical 
attitude towards the incongruities of life. The root düs indicates 
the latter and the preposition vi the former. 


” Read: *^^^ 

Kä. Su. Comm. on I. iv. 46. See Note (28) to Ch. II. 
13 


VIII 


T YPES 

Bharata recognises four types of heroes: Dhiroddhata, 
aggrcssivcly solemn : thcse are the gods; Dhiralalita, gracefuUy 
solcmn : these are the kings : Dhiroditta, nobly solemn: these 
are the ministers and the commander of the army; and Dhlra- 
prašänta, serenely solemn: these are the Brahmins and the 
merchants. 

Corrcsponding to the four types of the heroes Bharata con- 
templates four types of the Vidfl^akas: Lidgi, an ascctic, with 
rcference to the god; Dvija, Brahmin, with reference to the 
king: Räjajivi, an of&cer in employ of the king, with reference 
to the minister; and Si?ya, a pupil, with reference to the 
Brabmin.' 

* Cf. I 

II 

^ 5 35 T^*naWKtä II 

felfr TPiaNt I 

NS. GOS. XXIV. 16-20. 

KM. (xxrv. 5 ) does not contain the verse mentioning the 
types of the Vidiisakas, KSS, XXXIV. 16-20, has all the 
verses; but the readüig * föniPi ^ <11^1 <i«i I is 

öbviously comipt. The tcxt of the Abhinavabhärati on the 
passage is also comipt: ‘ «prnPiftSt ^fsRT, 

iTvn Nt (t), ti^n ^ (?) 
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Among the theorists, Räroacandra ts seen to be repeating 
the prescription of Bharata. But he explains in his own 
commentary that, ** The VidQ$aka of the gods should properly 
be an ascetic; that of Brahmin, a pupil; but in the case of the 
kings he may be any one of the three types, excluding the 
popil; this is tnie of the mercbant and the other type also." * 

šäradätanaya follows Bharata in recognising tite four types 
of heroes and the corresponding four types of Vidü$akas. But 
he adds that the exigency of the Sentiment developed in the 
story may sometimes necessitate a change in the recognised 
type of the hero.* This, I think, is understandable. For, 
although Šäradätaoa)ra puts the king-hero under the Dhirodätta 
type, Bharata recognises him as the Dhiralalita type; and this is 
how the king-heroes of the Sanskrit dramas are to be generally 
found, with an element of udätta stiil present in some of them. 
Similarly, the minister, who aocording to šäradätanaya belongs 
naturally to the Dhiralalita type, is a Dhirodätta hero according 

1 * {NS, GOS, VoL III, p. 252). Probably it ought to be, 
' W-» ^),’ the latter corres- 

ponding to the two types mentioned under Dhirodätta by 
Bharata. Any way, Bharata'5 prescription is absolutely clear. 

• Cf. ( i ) 

II 

ND. GOS, (No. XLVIII) IV. 168. 

(ii) The Comm. on the above passage reads: 

Ibid. p. 199. 

wurnr ^ 1 

wwin II 

BP. GOS (No. XLV), Adhikära IX. II. u-14; p, 381. 
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to Bharata ; and Bharata'5 description would certainly fit the 
minister Yaugandharäyaoa who is the hero of Bhäsa's Prati- 
jfüyavgandharäyana. The Dhiroddhata type which is associated 
with the gods by the theory is. however. (ound in the case of a 
Kjatriya hero; the examples being Duryodhana in thcBhisa 
plays and Bhima in Ve^isamhära. Obvioosly therefore. the 
theory did not intend to provide inviolable niies; and the 
dramatists could Uke the überty of adjusting them according 
to their dramatic pnrpose. 

However, Š 4 radätanaya's observation would suggest that 
similar freedom was perraissiblc in depicting the type of the 
Vidü$aka. The opinion of Abhinava cannot be ascertained on 
this matter. bccause the text of the commentary on this portion 
is obviously incorrect.* But the ruie which Rämacandra pro- 
vides is a plain deviation from the prescription of Bharata. 
Bharata associates only the Brahmin Vid 5 ?aka with the king- 
hero, while Rämacandra allows an ascetic, a Brahmin. or an 
employee of the king as the VidG$akas of the king. It is not 
possible to determine whether this option has a sanction of the 
actual dramatic practice behind it; if it wcre there, the plays 
where an ascetic or a king's dependent (RäjajivI) played the 
part of the king's Vidü?aka, are lost to us. The Classical 
dramas, on the contrary. show the king’s Vidüsaka invariably 
to be a Brahmin and, thus, excmplify the ruie of Bharata only. 

It must at the samc time be admitted that it is not possible 
to exemplify clearly all the four types of the Vidü?akas that 
Bharata has recognised. We havc no play with a god as the 
hero and so the ascetic type of the VidO^ka cannot be illustrat- 
ed. But it may be assumed, as suggested earlier, that Kärada 
represented this particular type. 

Similarly, there is no Senäpati-hero found in the Classical 
plays. Of the ministcr-hero, there are, one may assume, only 
two examples: One is Mudräräksasa; the hero here is a 


4 


See note (i) above. 
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Brahmin minister; but althongh thcre is a ši$3ra attached to 
Cäpakya, hc is not a Vidü^aka; thcre is no comic character in 
this play. The othcr is PraHjfUyaugandJutrtyana ot Bhäsa. 
The Vidü§aka in this play is really the king’s Vidü§aka; but 
since the king does not figure in this play, the Vidü^aka can be 
fairly associated wth the minister Yaugandharäyaija, who is 
surcly the hero of this play. This Vidü^aka can, with certain 
plausibility, be described as illustrating the third, Räjajivi type; 
for, apart from the littie buffoonery, Vasantaka in this play acts 
as a valuable partner in the political plot of Yaugandharäyana, 
and may, therefore, be looked upon more as a royal officer, like 
other partners, than as a Brahmin Vidü?aka of the familiar 
t5rpe. Mädhava, the hero of Mälalimädkava, being the son of a 
minister, can be regarded as bclonging to the amatya type; 
but BhavabhQti has provided a Plthamarda, and not a Vidi^aka, 
as the companion of this hero. 

In the DhIrapraÄänta type, Bharata indudes the Brahmins 
and merchants. A combination of both is to be found in 
Cärudatta of MfCchaJuUika, who happcns to be a Brahmin-mcr- 
chant. The Vidü^aka associated with him is, however. a 
Brahmin and belongs to the second of the four types. 

Of ši$ya type of Vidü?aka, there is no example available 
from the Classical plays. This type is to be found, however. in 
the Prahasana plays. Bhagavadajjukiya oi Bodbäyana. which 
according to Dr. Wintemeitz is neaier to the times of Bhäsa 
and Kälidäsa, contains the character of a Parivräjaka, Bhagavan; 
to him is attached a pupil, Šäpdilya* The pupil is not re- 
presented as a Vidü5aka. But yet his humour, his wilful 
avoidance of leaming his lessons, his craving for food, his 
cowardice in mistaking a peacock for a tiger and fcigning 
physical paralysis are all real Iraits of theusual comic character. 
Žändilya can, therefore, be taken as the earliest example 

available of a Šisya Vidõ$ aka.* _ 

* See: Bhagavadajjukiya Prahasana, ed. by P. Anujan 
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A läte Prahasana, Dhürtasamägama, also shows the type. 

There i$ a Brahmin priest by namc Asajj&timiira whose business 
is to settle disputes, officiate at obsequies and negotiate with 
courtesans. Ke is a libertine and likes to make love to other 
people's wives. He has a pupil Bandhuvahcaka, who is re- 
prescnted as a VidQsaka. He is a ši$3^ to match the Guru. 

He explains to the Guru that commercial business is of no use, 
because there is trouble and a possibility of losing one'5 money ; 
agriculture is equally useless, because the trouble about cattle, 
wealth and operating rules leads to frustration; learning, too, 
brings no gain as it involves continuous anxiety over death and 
fatigue of work; the essence of all the three worids consbts, in ' 

his opinion, in defrauding people of their money and in the 
pleasures of gambling ! • However, when Višvanagara and the 
Snätaka approach Asajjäti to get their rival claims over the 
courtesan Anaflgasenä settled, both the priest and his pupil, the 
Vidu^aka, fail a victim to the charms of the harlot. Asajjäti 
decides to cheat the disputants. He asks them to put down 
their stakes ; and when they have donc so, he asks Anaiigasenä 
to move to a neutral position. She comes over to the priesfs 
side. Asajjäti then gives his ruling that, since Anahgasenä is by 
liis side, she belongs to him, and none of the disputants can lay 
any claim on her. ’ The Vidufaka moves towards Anahgasenä 

Aclian, The Paliyam MSS, Ubrary. Jayantaniangalam, 1925T ^ 

Preface by Dr. Wintemeitz. (p. 3). 

• Cf. Dhürtasamägama, act ii: 

’ Ibid. Read: 

gw I 

^ il* II 


I 
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and whispers to her that the priest is oid and has no money; 
the Snätaka’s arrangement is prorapted by a desire; hence, she 
shoald better avoid their compsniy and seek the fulfilmcnt of 
her youth in his own (the Vidü§aka's) corapany 1 ® Anaöga- 
senä is unable to re^t a smile at this spectacle which has 
tumed out to be a' Farce of the Gathering of Rogues. ‘ • 

In a Marathi play of this ccntury, called Vidyäharana, 
a comic üsya is found. The play is based on the story of the 
winning of the Sanjlvani vidyä by Kaca, the representative of 
the gods, from the preceptor of the Asuras. If Šukräcärya can 
be looked upon as the raost important charactcr in this play, he 
has a pupil, called actually Šisyavara, who embodies a typical 
drunkard; he is a chaiacter for huraour; but it is doubtful 
whether he can be described as a Vidü$aka. 

It raay be assumed that the four types of the Vidü§akas were 
not recogniscd in a mood of theorising only. Probably there 
must havc been plays that exemplified these prescriptions. 
Alternatively, it is possible to assume that the theory provided 
niies of propriety, in case the playwrights wanted to work out 
variations in depicting the heroes of their plays. 

However, the typc of drama that came to stay was the 
Roraantic Court Comedy, with the inevitablc king as the hero; 
and hence, the raost familiar type of the Vidü^aka in Sanskrit 
dramas has been the second one, the Dvija, depicted as a 
Brahmin. 


• Ibid. Read: 

• Ibid. Cf. * ’ 
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QUALITIES 

Šäradätanaya has listed the qualities connectcd with the 
four types of the Vidü$akas,^ Thcy are as foUows: 

The Vidu§aka of the gods is a truthful spcaker; has 
knowlcdge of the past, present and future; knows the 
specific things that ought to be done and those that ought 
not to be done; is an expert on judging the pros and cons 
of an issue; speaks realistically: knows draraatic business, 
and has an abüity for fun and laughter. 
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It was suggested that Närada probably represented this 
ascetic t5rpe of the Vidü?aka. Närada does appear as a 
dramatic character in Bhäsa's Avimdraka and Bälacarita. He 
describes himself there as a ' lover of quarrels *. * always creat- 
iog by various raeans a nielody of tunes frorn his lute as well as 
quarrels in the world* He says, * I do not find any enjoy- 
ment in the etemally quict heavcns after the confiict between 
the gods and the demons has toned down. Doring the intcrvals 
between the sessions of Vedic study, thereforc. I tighten (the 
strings of) my lute and feuds (among people) Närada is 
aiso seen in a läte play, Ratimanmaiha, by Paodita Jagannätha, 
aeeompanied by a pupil and watching the fight between 
Manmatha and Šambüka. Hc says that he enjoys watching 
fights between gods and demons, next to devotional utterance of 
Hari’s name. The pupU asks how he oeeupies himself when this 
pursuit is not available. Närada repUes that a wordy dispute 
between devoted couples. greedy children fighting with each 
other for eatables, or a bull raising his homs and charging in a 
public square, are his sourees of diversion; and he roams the 
world over watching sueh spectacles. * Bct in these plays as^ 

^4^_probablyln a double sense : He makes a gift of love, 
that is, helps towards the sueeess of a love affair, if it is mate- 
rially benefidal to him ( ): or if it serves some purpose 

of his own (sni = imtsR). 

* Avi. VI. II cd: 

» Bäl. I. 4: 

* Ratimanmatha, IV. 28 : 
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also in Kälidäsa's Vikramorva&ya, Närada does not play the roie 
which he has assigned to himself; he merely comes as a deux ex 
machina to introduce a situation. or tie up the ends of a story. 
This, however. need not go against the assumption that Närada 
could play such a roie, In aü probability there must have been 
plays whcre Närada was depicted as instigating harmless 
quarrels and enjoying the whole fun. Some Marathi dramas of 
the present times do show Närada in this light. * In fact, the 
descxiption given by Bhäsa clearly presnpposes that Närada had 
already acquired the particular character which is illustrated 
from the Purloic stories. Šäradatanaya’s description, too, 
would admirably fit Närada: As a divine sage he carries with 
him the knowledge of the past, present and fnture. His tnith- 
ful and*realistic way of speeeh can be easily understood; as also 
his ability to distinguish between worthy and unworthy aetions 
and to arrive ak a proper judgment. The evidence of the 
is clear on the important roie that Närada played in 
the development of diama; and hcnce, he can be appropriately 
deseribed as 'Nätyavid’. Even the knowledge of the Veda, 
which šäradätanaya has assoeiated with the Vidü§akaelsewhere,* 
is correct in the case of Närada : Bhäsa deseribes Närada as 
giving pleasure to Brahmä by his reeitations of the Vedas.’ 
If to these qualities is added the love of quarrels and of fun, 
which Bhäsa's Närada attributes to himself, there remains no 
doubt that Bhäsa, the dramatist, and Šäradätanaya, the theorist, 
have Närada in their minds as the typical consic character 
assoeiated with the gods. This strengthens the earlier inference 
that Närada must have been the hrst of the Vidö$akas to appear 

* I am referring to Saubhadra and Krfnärjunayuddha, 
particularly. 

* Cf. ' BP. GOS, p. 289. U. 4-5. See Note ( 21) 
bclow. 

’ Avi. VI. na: ' l * 
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in roythological piays based od a personal and domestic life of 
a god. • 

The VidÜ5aka of tlic king has the ability to make (even) 
the cultured peoplc laugh; in matters of money and women 
he is irreproachablc and is likcd by the maids of the queen; 
he movcs in the harem and instigates (mutual) jealousies 
and quarrels ; he is witty and is able to pacify to some ex- 
tent the queen angered by love-matters; he stiroulates love 
and enjoyment between the king and his beloved; as some- 
times he brings estrangeraent also. The Vidü§aka of the 
kings should possess these and similar qualities. 

This is, speaking generally, a fairly accurate description of 
the VidG§aka as he is found in the classical piays. The VidÜ- 
laka, it will be seen, is always prone to witty obscrvations. 
That he provokes laughter even among the cultured people is 
also true : Witness, for instance, how Gautama makes Pan^ita- 
KauiikJ laugh, and evokes a smilc from MMavikä in the musical 
concert.* The jokcs which the Vidüjakas cut in the presence 
of the king, paiticularly those that are dirccted against the 
hcro himself, have often the quality of wisdom inspired by the 
knowledge of the worid. That the Vidü?aka has a free access 
to the harem is invariably true; he is also liked by the maids. 
although, in some cases. the maids appcar to take advantage of 
the Vidü§aka and derive their fun out of him. The Vidü9aka's 
roie as an instigator of jealousies and quarrels must naturally 
depend on the dramatic situations actnally created in the play; 
and, hence, it may not be illustrated in evcry case. Gautama. 
however, answers the description correctly. He is responsible 
for setting the two dance-masters against cach other; and 
thcreby rousing the anger and jealousy of both the senior queen 
Dhärini and the younger queen Iravati. Va santaka, too, pro- 

* See Ch. II, cntitled EVOLUTION... 

* Mälavikä., act II. 
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vokes the- jealous anger of Väsavadattä by indicatting his 
personal preferencc for the younger qaeen Padmävatl.*'^ Further. 
Gautama succceds to some extent in appeasing the angry 
queens: IrävatI, by making the king prostrate himself before 
her; and Dhäriol by himself playing a hoax on her and therc- 
by demonstrating the futüity of her opposition to the king’s 
lovc-affair. Gautama renders extraordinary help in not only 
encouraging tlic king in his love-affair but in successfully bring- 
ing it to a close also. Most of the Vidü?akas provide encourage- 
ment to the king, though thcy are not always able to givc 
. active help in matters of love. In a few cases, the opposite 
also is true : Mäijavaka does not seem to likc the king's passion 
for Urvašt. ” Mädhavya registers plain opposition to Du?yanta's 
fancy for Šakantalä.^* And Santu?ta annoys the hero and the 
heroine by refusing to leave them in privacy, till he is dragged 
out of the apartment by the maid.‘* The question which 
Vasantaka puis to Udayana, asking him to confess his love for 
onc of the two queens, is in the same category; Udayana is un- 
willing to answer the question as it was bound to cause estrange- 
ment in one or the other case. ** These may be looked upon 
as instances where the Vidü?aka is apparently bringing estrange- 
ment between the hero and the heroine, or the queen. 

The qualities which the Vidü§aka of the minister should 
possess are in the following order: He uses obscene expres- 
sion; rcveals the fault of the couple; he loves all kinds of 
food, prescribed and prohibited; he always touches the weak 
spots of othcrs and taiks wittily; he arrangcs for the enjoy- 

w SV.,actIV. 

“ Vik., act II, interlude; cf. ' I SROft 

^ ^ 1 ' (U. 49-50 )• 

“ Šäk., act II. 

** Avi., act V. 

SV., actIV. 
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ment of pleasore-secking women by making a gift of love, 
provided therc is somc material gain for himsclf, or altcr- 
natively, if it serves some purpose of his own; his utterances 
are mostly jokular and he Ukes talk which is fuU of fun. 

The only Ulustration of this type of the Vidü$aka is that of 
Vasantaka in Pratijüäyaiigandharäyana. Vasantaka uses ob- 
scene languagehe is ready to accept balls of flour prepared 
in liquor; he exposes the weakness of Udayana in transforming 
his captivity into an opportunity for courting Väsavadattä; 
thus, except for service to pleasure-seeking women, most of the 
traits are illustrated in this character. 

The Vidü$aka attached to the merchant possesses the 
foUowing qualities: He is a rogue; his dress, physical 
appearance and speech are ugly; and equally ugly or 
uncouth are his jests and gesticulations on the stage. 

This prescription would appear to be surprising if Cänidatta 
were to be taken as the type of merchant-hero. Maitreya 
certainly does not iUustrate these traits; and the ugliness in 
appearance cannot be assumed to be his exclnsive trait because 
the Sanskrit dramatists have associated this characteristic with 
all the Vidü^as. 

Most of the other theorists have contented themselvcs with 
enumcrating the qualities without connecting them with the 
particular types of the Vidü§akas. 

Thus, besides the physical appearance of the VidO^aka, 
Bharata has mentioned a few qualities to be found in this 
character: He is possessed of a ready wit which is perhaps 
natural with him; he is known by humor ous doings and by 

Vasantaka uses a sinule of a pig’s bladder in describing 
his breath ^ Pratijöä. 

III. II.»-». 
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outbursts of humour. with which his speech is endowed. 

Rudrabhatt^ speaks of the Vidü^ka in connection with 
poetical writjngs. He tells us that the hero in a poetical 
composition is provided with a Narmasaciva (a hamorous 
counsehor or an associate in sport) who knows how to guard 
hiscounsel, is pure, eloquent in speech, attached, witty and 
capable of appeasing the wrath of an angry lady. He classihes 
the Narmasaciva into Pithamarda, Vita and Vidü^a, and 
distinguishes the last-named as, *' prone to sport, evoking 
laughter by his physique, dress and talk, and fully conversant 
with his own business'’." 

“ NS. KM. XXXV. 25 : 

sm II 

NS. KSS, XXXV. 71: 

sT%n 1 

*R3 ^ II 

* IrTT ’ in should be taken as instr. sing. of a noun 
in the sense of 5^, and connected with 

‘ PrÜT' probably denotes ' outburst'; ' ’ would mean 

' one who is apt to be bursting *; both would suggest humorous 
outbursts and spontaneous witticisms characteristic of the 
Vidu$aka. 

* ’ suggests the idea that the speech of the VidQsaka 
is märked by wit and humour, and hence it is said to be 
' decorated 

' ’ has bcen aiready explained; it mcans ' stripes' of 

colour put on the face in the make-up of the character. See, 
Ch. III, Notes Nos. {6) and ( 7). 

” Cf, 
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The author of A^nipuräna expresses an identical view, 
deseribing tbe Vidü^ka as one of the hero’s ministers of wit 
in love matters; Uke them, a foüower of the hero, but distin- 
guished from the FItbamaxda and Vi^. by his ability to evoke 
laughter.** 

DhanaSjaya deseribes the Vidü^aka as one among the 
companions of the hero, playing the roie of a jester by evoking 
laughter and fnn.^* 

Sägaranandin says that the Vidü$aka is to be identified with 
the friend and companion of the kings ; and is declared as their 
minister of humour, and has access to the inner apartments.*® 

According to šäradätanaya, the Vidfijaka who is ugly in 
appearance is a witty minister of the hero. He is by nature 
talkative and rash; loves to instigate qoarrels between the hero 
and his beloved; he is eourteous, knows his own btisiness and is 

(v. 1. 

Rudrabbatta. ST. KM., I. 29'3i- 
“ Cf. ^ ^ I 

II 

Agnipurä^a, Ch. 339, w. 39-40, 

« Cf. DR. II. 9; * Comm. 

has, * ^** 1 ^ I * 

*® Cf. 9 ^ I 

NLRK. U. 2199-2200, {p. 92). 

Rahganitha quotes from Sagara.: Comm. on Vik. II, 
Nirpayasägara Ed. Z 9 ^ 4 > P- 2 ®’ reads, * en 3 'T 3 ^ ’ place of 
‘ * above; it would mean,' Ulkative and clevcror ' clever 

in amusing talk \ 
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always fond of food ; he knows aU dialectical pecuUarities and 
makes cvery one laugh; he speaks tmth and untruth aüke; but 
he should be wise, In another place Säradätanaya says that 
the Vidö§aka associated with the hero possesses spontaneous 
wit. knows Veda, is conversant with humour and knows the 
practical employmcnt of the fourfold humour." 

Vüvanätha similarly mentions the Vidujaka as one of the 
companions of the hero in matters of love. He is, like the other 
companions, devotcd (to the hero), expert in witty taiks, 
capable of brcaking the pride of angry wivcs and is pure. He 
evokes laughter, among other things, by his actions, physical 
appearancc, dress and language; he loves quarrels and knows 
his business well.** 

ŠiAga Bhüpäla, Hkewise, indudes the Vidü§aka along with 
the Plthamarda, Vifa and Ceta as a helpmate of the hero in the 
context of love. The qualities of the helpmate that are listed 
are knowledge of proper time and place. sweetness of spoken 

" Cf. BP. GOS, No. XLV, Aähikära VIII: 

{ i ) ^ig: i 

(1. 6; p. 244). 

(ii) l 

11 

( 11.17-20; p. 277). 

(iii) \ 

II 

( 11 . 4-5: P- 289)- 

« Cf. SD. III. 40. 42 ; 

VtRI ^5 ftynt: 5®i: II 
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Word, poUsh o{ leaming. skill in giving encpuragement^ the 
ability to report faithfuUy and of guarding a secret counsel.. 

It is clear that while Bharata is prescribing here in a general 
way the most cssential quality of the VidG5aka, namely, his 
abiüty to produce homour, the other theorists seem to have m 
their minds the Vidü?aka in a particular context; for, it is in his 
capacity as a companton of the hero of an erotic comedy that 
the Vidü^aka will have an opportunity of displaying some of 
the quaUtics developed by the theorists. Moreover, somc of the 
theorists seem to have spccific types of the Vidü§akas in their 
minds, though they have not mentioned them. It is Räma- 
candra who makcs a plain statemcnt when he says, in a general 
vray, that the Vidü^akas associated with the four types of 
her<^ are fuU of devotion and provide to the heroes an 
appropriate diversion in their separation from their beloveds.’* 

It will be seen that some of the qualities mentioned in this 
general enumeration are exemplified in the Sanskrit dramas, 
but some others are not. The Vidü9aka’s capacity for wit and 
humour is obviously his distinguishing trait. Real wit certainly 
presupposcs wisdom; in this scnse some of the Vidüsakas at 
least, like Gautama and Maitreya for instance, can be surely 
rcgarded as ' wiseThe * knowledge of the Veda * has been 
utilized, howevcr, for fun-making in Sansknt dramas. 

» Cf. RS..TSS. No.L. I. 89 ; 92 b: 93 : 

( i ) 3 W I 

(ii) «w l 

^ w i- 

« Cf. ND. GOS. IV. i 68 ; ^ 

M » ■ ; ■ . 

See also Viviiraaa, p. 199* - - 

14 
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As companiofis of the heroes, the Vidü^akas have a free 
access fo the harem, and their personal conduct with referencc 
to money and women is above reproach. There is no instance 
wherc this trust is bctrayed, except in a Prahasana type 
of drama. 

The Vidö?akas enjoy the confidence of the heroes, who 
tum to tbem with their secrets of love. And if, Gautama 
blabbers the secrct of the king in his sleep, as does Vasantaka 
in Priyadariikä; if Mäpavaka loses the love-lctter, as Maitreya 
allowa the pot of omaments to be stolen: these are blunders 
affected for hnmorous turn, or for story-development; and 
carmot be intcrprctcd as a betrayal of the trust placed by the 
heroes in the Vidü$akas. 

The * devotion * of the Vid&sakas to their heroes has been 
aeeepted in all the dramas. The stupidity of a Vidü^aka will 
not mar this devotion, nor will a positive blunder ruin it. A 
Du$yanta may seek to get the VidS$aka out of his way for a 
personal reason; or a Jlmütavähana may disregard him beeause 
he has no use for the Vidü$aka. But that would not alter the 
mutual bonds. In faet, some dramatists have thought it worlh- 
while to raise this quality to a level of nobitity. 

Perhaps Bbarata himself presumed this relation between 
the hero and the Vidfl^aka when he laid down the ruie for an 
appropriate mode of address to be used by them. According 
to this ruie,** the VidO^ka is to address the king as 
* friend' or ' king'; and the king is eitber to use the name 
of the Vidu$aka or call him a ‘ friend This ruie is 
mentioned indircctly by Sägaranandin, and directly by 

Cf. 

^ ti?n 11 

NS. GOS, XVII. 8ib, 82; KM. XVII. 80b. 81; KSS. XIX. 
17b, 18. 

“ Cf. ^ I 

NLRK. 1 . 2199, p. 92. 
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Rämacaodra ” and šiÄga BbüpSJa*». The Sanskrit draujatists 
not only foUow this niie, but assiune, as seen above, its 
psychological impUeation. 

That the Vidusaka is talkative is obvious; it is his we^ion 
for produeing laughter. And sometimes he is apt to be a little 
rash. Udayana thinks that Vasantaka is too talkative to bt 
tnisted with a confidential confession. *• Dusyanta has the 
same fear about Mädhavya. * The phrase that Klhdäsa has 
used here is actually lound in the writing o£ šäradätanaya. 

The Vidö^ka’s love of quarrel was iUustrated above in the 
case of Gautama. It appears that some dramatists have utilis’* 
ed situations bctween the maid and the VidÜsaka to depiet 
quarrelsome talk for hiunorous effeet. This has been presiuned 
in the case of the Ganikä and the Vidü§aka in Ašvagho4a'8 
play> It is particularly noticeable in the plays of RAjašekhara, 
The Vidüsaka figures in Sanskrit dramas in the context of a 
love-affair of the king. As a üiend and confidant of the royal 
hero, the Vidü§aka does attempt to help him and save him from 
awkward situations, though not always sueeessfuUy. Vijva- 
nätha*s statement that the Vidii$aka has a eapaeity for ' break- 
ing the pride of angry wives' will, tberefore, have to be under- 
stood somcwhat metaphorically. Very probably this is the 

pre-eminent trait of the Pithamarda. 

” Cf. nwl ow i 

ND. GOS, IV. 202, and the Comm. on 202-203 ; pp. 211-212. 

« Cf. g *iTq: 1... 

RS..TSS. III. 312 a;P- 301 . 

« Cf. SV. aet IV; ' 3^: 1 * 

» Cf. Säk. aet II. 17.”: ‘ ej: i ’ 

« Cf. BP. VIII. 1 .17. See Note (21) above. 

« Cf, BP., p. 94 » h 5 ■ 

' 3 1^^'. 1' 
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This rather claborate sumy is primarily meant for getting 
a better acquaintance with the chatacler of the VMü§aka. 
Inddentally it scrves to demonstrate the agreemcnt betweea 
theöry and practice and also emphasise the divergence betwcen 
them. The former, wherever it is found; can be understood on 
the assuniption that either the dramatists foUowed the theory, 
or that the theorists based their niies on observed practice. 
'fhe divergence, however, has to be explained by a number of 
factors: Probably the theorists prepared a list of qualities 
'which thcy considered proper to be associated with the charac* 
ter of the Vidu$aka. And it is possible that the character 
which they had in mind was not always a dramatic character, 
but One which could be developed in any poetical writing. 
Rudrabhatta, for instance, appears to write with refcrence to 
poetic literature in general. It is in this oontext that some of 
the traits, like the Vidu$aka's ofiering his Services to passionate 
women, or essaying to pacify the anger of married ladles, could 
be better understood. Probably also, there were literally ülus- 
trations ; but they are now lost to us. 

On the other händ, the dramatists must have taken a certain 
freedom in creating their characters; while following the theory, 
therefore, as far as they could, tliey might havc foiged new 
paths also. The nature of the dramatic story and the context 
of situation or incident developed in the play must have imp>osed 
a necessary limitation on writing; and the dramatists, therefore, 
could associate certain qualities only with their character. 

Some of the qualities again are to be associated with the 
companions of the hero generally, that is to say, with Pltha- 
marda, Vita or Ceta; they cannot necessarily be the qualities of 
of the Vidü^aka alone. 

It is obvious, therefore, that all the qualities mentioned by 
the theorists cannot be expected to be illustrated from each 
and every character. Neither the dramatists nor the theorists 
could have hoped to do so. 
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FUNCTION AND ROLE—I 

A cdieful ana]3rsis of the Nätyaiäslfa reveais that Bharata 
assigns to the Vidü$aka a threefold roie, although his chief 
underlying function remains almost the saroe. 

I TECHNICAL FUNCTION : ACTOR IN PORVARANGA 

In the first place, Bharata regards the Vidü$aka as an essen- 
tial member of the dramatic troupe along with the Sütradhära 
and his Assistant. In this capacity the Vidöjaka plays a 
necessary part in performingthepreliminariesor iht Pürvaranga 
before the actual drama starts. The item of the Pürvaranga in 
which the Vidü$aka takes part is technically known as Trigaia. 
As the name itself suggests, the trigata consists of a convcrsation 
among three persons, the SQtradhära, his Assistant and the 
VidQ^aka. This trigata is the eighteenth among the nineteen 
items of the Pürvaranga, and is presented before the audience. 
In this the Vidü$aka suddenly steps on the stage and delivers a 
discourse consisting mostly of irrclevant nanation which evokes 
a smile from the Sötradhära. The Vidüjaka enters on a con- 
troversial topic, raakes an abnipt remark, taiks enigmatically and 
asks questions, such as.' Who is there ? ’, and * Who has won ?' 
and thereby makes allosions to the plot of the composition 
which is abüut to bc presented. This convcrsation between the 
Assistant and the Vidü$aka in which the Vidö§aka finds fault 
with the speech of the AssisUnt and whkh the Sütradhära 

finally establishes, is trigata. ^ _ 

1 NS. GOS, V. I38b-i4i: 
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This description is rather va^e. But it is possible to 
imagine the procedure involved in this item. The SÜtradhära 
has presented the items of dance, music and nändi which are 
intended partly to do a religious homage and partly to cnter- 
tain the audience. Now he enters into a convcrsation with his 
assistant about the particular play which is to be presented on 
that day. It is at this moment that the Vidü$aka steps on the 
stage, interrupts the conversation with his incoherent and 
humorous chatter, and starts picking up holes in the speech of 
the Assistant. It is obvious from the words of Bharata that 
the Vidii9aka’s chatter is connected with the composition 
chosen for production (kävyaprarüpipifn). In a later play 
{ Aibhutadarpm ^) where the Vidu$aka appears in the dramatic 
prologacj he is arguing with the SQtradhära himself and protest- 
ing against the imposition of a dancing roie reqoired to be 
* played on a full belly. But it may be assumed that the 
Vidu$aka's criticism in the trigaia is of a general nature and 
refers to the particular production of the day. So, the Päri- 
parivika would say: * We are presenting a new play today.' 
The Vidü$aka would object: ' Enough I Who is this new fellow 
whom you have chosen in disregard to the establisbed So^and-so 
(kah tifthoH ) ? ' The Päripäršvika would reply in general terms 
and speak about tlie play and its author. The Vidu$aka would 
again protest: ' 1 know I I know what happened last time! 
Who bad to su 0 er mortiiication ? And who was successful ? 

WT%: II tv? 

KM, V. 124-125 {It has only three Unes corresponding to 138b, 
139 above). 

KSS, V. 136-138 (It has upto 140 above; a variant * ’ 

occurs instead of * ’ in 140a). 

Ghosh. V. 137-141. 

The terms ‘ n®* ‘ * are explained in NS. See KSS, XX. 

I25'I33- 
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(jitam ktna ) ? ’ The Sütradbära would now intervene, attempt 
to convince the about the qaality of the producUon 

and express confidence that the play would be lik^ by the 
appreciative audience. \Vhen the Sütradhara has Ihus ' esta- 
blished ‘ the play, the trigaia is over. 

The item is, tberefore, connected with the conversation of the 
three actors and is vaguely allusivc of the play, the playwright 
and the performance. The Vidüsaka draws out these allusions 
by bis humorous attack, protest and chatter. The next item 
is technically known as prarocanä, and in it the play and the 
playwright are directiy introduced to the audience by their 
names; and the SGtradhära solicits the attention of the audience 
towards the performance by means of an appeal and a 
compliment. 

The purpose and aim of the two items are, therefore, clear: 
The prarocanä contains a direct introduction of the author and 
his play. But before it is done, the Vidü§aka makes sly and 
witty allusions to them in the trigata. The Vidfi$aka’s humorous 
manner serves, on the one händ, to elidt laughter from the 
audience (the Sütradhära is himself unable to resist a smile); 
and, on the other händ, his sly allusions rousc their curiosity 
also, thereby preparing the ground for the prarocanä. The 
differcnce between these two items is as follows: Though both 
are intended as an introduction to the drama proper, the 
trigaia performs this function by vague and humorous allusions 
made by the VidG?aka; the prarocanä. on its part, is a straight- 
forward introduction of the author and his work, togcther with 
a courteous appeal to the audience for appreciative attention. 
It may be difficult to appreciate the purpose of these items of 
Pürvaranga in an age of newspapers, advertisements and posters. 
But in ancient days when snch means of publicity were not 
available, it was the responsibility of the Sütradhära and his 
troope to acqoaint the audience with the prehminary details of 
the production. It was precisely this function that the trigata 
and the prarocanä pefformed, each in its own way. When this 
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introdnction was over, the Pürvaranga ended and the drama 
commenced. 

It appears from the statement of Bbarata that the VidG§aka 
necessarily appeared in this humorous part of the preliminary 
performancc.* In the next item the Vidü§aka’s appearance was 
optional. Bharata says that the Sütradlmra is to perform the 
prarocanä with the help of his wife. Nati, or his assisUnt, 
Päripäršvika, or the Vidö§aka«* Abhinava tells us that the 
Vidusaka is really one of the two assistants of the SOtradhära; 
he is only dressed like the VidO$aka and uses the language and 
the manner of the Vidü^aka*^ Rämacandra repeats the same 
view by saying that the Päripäršvika himself dressed as Vidü- 
$aka is the Vidusaka.* šäradätanaya says that the SGtradhära, 
the Nata, Nati, PIripärivika and the rcmaining actors, together 
with the Vidüsaka, are necessary for the business of the drama.* 

• This is to be gathered from the name Trigata given to 
this item. It could not be ‘Thrce Men's Talk' unless the 
VidQsaka took part in it. Cf. also, NS. GOS, V. 29; 

55#% II 

• NS. GOS, XX. 30-31: 

^ ^ «OT ^ i 

II 

3»Tg^ ?r^ 3^: iifwiq*!! 3 ?iT 11 

Abbinava’s comment on these verses has, ‘ WTFTRi 

sp^kf 1 1 * NS. GOS, 

Vol. III., p. 92. 

NS. KM. XX. 2S-29; KSS, XXII. 28. 

• Abhinava on NS. V. 29 (GOS. Vol. I, p. 221): 

• ND. (GOS), Comm. on III. 105 (p. 153 ) : 

• BP. (GOS), Adhik&ni X, {p. 287, 11 . 18-20) : 

spraÄt tk; «imrErl ?rÄ 11 . 


The above ruie of Bharata is repeated by the author .o£ 
Agnipuräria,^ by Rämacandra* and Viivanätha,* who call this 
item Amukha. Agnipuräna identifies it with PrasUivanä. ŠiAga 
Bhüpäla calls it Sthäpanä}^ 

This evidence of the theory establishes two facts conceming 
the dramatic practice: The VidiMca was acknowlcdged as a 
member of the dramatic troupe; and he took an essential part 
in the preliminaries of dramatic represcntation. This dramatic 
practice is indirectly corroborated by the prologuc of Mfc- 
chakatika (and of Cärudaüa, naturally). The Vidüjaka is 
mentioned in this prologue ; the opening seene begins with the 
Vidü^aka; the Sütradhära deliberately switches over to Prakrit 
and in the couise of his talk with his wife, the Na^I, sets the 
dramatic theme in aetion. The prologue of MTcchahatika which 
generally has puzzled all students of the Sanskrit dr ama, is 

’ Agniptträvia, Ch. 338, w, iib-i3a: 

^ fTft qTftqrffR: ^ ii 

Il 

sngia tiš ^ ' 

BP. Adhikära VIII. p. 229, U. 5-9 are pracÜcaUy idcntical 
with NS. quoted above. 

• ND. III. i 05 (GOS. p. 153) :^ 

* SD. VI. 31-32 : 

airgtä «TraT utawHlft U 

»« RS. in. i6o(TSS, p.272): 
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probably indicativc of an older practice, when the preliminaries 
were perfonned in the popular manner. As such, the use of 
Prakrit, the spoken langaagc. and the mention of the Vidö§aka 
were regarded as inevitablc and natural. 

ttowever, the Pürvaranga was gradnally shedding its elabo- 
rate ritual. With the growth of stage plays very claborate 
preliminaries must have been looked upon as unnecessarily 
taxing the patience of the audience. Bharata himself had 
dropped a realistic hint in this connection,** which the playcrs 
naturally took up.^* And when the introduetion of the author 
and the play came to be written by the author himself and was 
includcd in his own dramatic prologue, the older items of the 
Pürvarariga could not have much seope. That is probably why 
after the singing of the Nändi, the Amukha that foUowed did 
not indude the Vidü^aka always. The option that is provided 
about the Atnukha in the ruie given by later theorists has 
probably to be understood in this way. 

This does not, howevert mean that the Vidü^aka absolutely 
fell out of the Pürvaranga in later dramatic practice. He must 
have continued to appear to do the business of the trigaia at least 
in some representations. There is naturally no reeord of this 
business, probably beeause it pertains to the dramatic company; 

' knd the dramatists had no reason to reeord it in their own plays. 
But we have in AdbhtUadarparta of Mahädeva an evidence of the 
Vidü^ka appearing in the prologue. The VidQ$aka is an aetor 

^ NS. GOS, i65-i67a : 

^ ^ il 

KM, V. I461>i 48 ; KSS, V. i6ob-i62. 

Cf. the phrase ' * which invariably marks the 

opening speeeb of the Sütradhära after the Nändi is over. 




of the name Romanthaka. He is asslgaed the roie of Mahodara, 
a counsclior in love affairs, attached to Rivapa. The Sütra- 
dhära has takcn care to put him in good humour by feeding 
him with modakas. Yet the Brahmin Vidö^aka grambles about 
the duties of au actor which require him to dance on a full 
bclly. It is when he is assured that he has only a speaking part 
and that there is suffident interval beforc he made his first 
appearance that he is comforted, and goes away to have a nap. 

Similarly. in Ratimanmaiha of Paadita Jagannätha, when 
the prologue is nearly over and the Sütradhära is about to depart^ 
announcing the dramatic roie he is to assume, an actor suddenly 
stcps on the stage and announces that he is taking the roie of 
the Vidösaka; and with this the prologue cnds. 

The practice is seen also in later native traditions. On the 
Kerala stage the type of representatioo known as the Kü^tu is 
presented by the Vidüsaka. After the preliminaries are over, 
the Vidüsaka appears on the third day, and for three days 
togcther holds the stage alone expounding his own' purusärthas' 
in his usual humorous way.^* Similarly in the popular dramas 
presented in some Kortkapa vUlages, it is the Vidfi$aka who 
takes up the roie of the Sütradhära or appears as a humorous 
character in perfonning the preliminaries. This practice docs 
not appear to be an innovation of later days; it is rather a 
revival, or a survival, of the older practice; and it confirms 
Bharata's original conception of the Vidüsaka being an impor- 
tant partner in dramatic business. 

II DRAMATIC FUNCTION : COMPANION OF THE HERO 

It is clear that Bharata thought of the VidG§aka not only as 
an actor but as a dramatic character also. While invoking protec- 
tive blessings on the chaiacters in the drama, Bharata writest 

“ • See, K. Rama Pisharoti, Kerala Theatre. JAU, VoI- III, 
No. 2, Oct. 1934 (p. 153)- 


. . ‘•Iridia protects the hero; Saraswati the heroine; then 

Omkära, the Vidüsaka; and the rest of the charaeters. 

Hara. 

Commenting on these Unes Abhinava “ says that a separate 
proteetion is proper to be invoked on the principal charaeters, 
and hence Bharata refers to the hero ete. The Vidüsaka has 
been mentioned in this connection beeause he is a neeessary 
charaeter in the representation of laughter and of love. The 
words of Bharata imply the ten types of dramatic compositions 
also, the Vidü$aka being absent in the Samavakära type. 

Bharata points out that laughter can arise out of the depie- 
tion of love; it is conneeted with the Rhetorical Sentiment of 
love. This preseription, together with the friendly mode of 
address reeommended for the Vidü§aka and the hero, and the 
types of Vidü^kas coneeived for the types of heroes, have 
fixed the position of the VidQ$aka as a companion of the hero 
in a Romantic Cotnedy of love, which is the prevailing type of 
Sanskrit drama. 

The later theorists confirm this roie of the Vidü§aka. The 
“ NS. GOS. I. 96b-97a : 

sipftfr: 1 

KM, I. 63; KSS, I. 97b-98a; Ghosh. I. 96. 

“ NS. GOS. VoL I. p. 33 ; 

“ NS. VI. 44 and 45 : 

(i) 3 aflüft[ .I 

KM, KSS, VI. 39, 40. 

( ii ) Agnipurätjia, Ch. 339, v. 7a : .I 

(iii) ND. GOS. Comm. p. 163 : m: fRfl:.I 

” See, Notes Nos. (25), (26). (27). (28) to Chapter IX. 
See, Note No. (i) to Chapter VIII. 





Agnipuräifa indudesthe Vidfi^aka, along withthe PIthamarda 
and the Vi^a among the foUowers of the hero, and descnbes 
them as ‘ Narma-sadva' in the development of the Sentiment 
of Love. Sägaranandin calls the Vidu§aka a * Nanna-ainät5ra . 
According to Rämacandra, the Vidü^aka is particularly help- 
ful to the beroes when they are experiendng separation of love. 
The Vidü^akas destroy peace by quarrels, and quarrels by re- 
condUation; and in actual separations they help to rclieve the 
sorrow by providing humorous diversion. Širadätanaya 
descnbes the Vidü^aka as a * Käma-sadva ‘ and as a ' Narma- 
saciva, * that is to say, as a Minister of Love and a Minister of 
Humour. Vižvanätha •• says that the Vidu5aka is one of the 
assistants of the hero in the matter of love. Šiöga Bhüpäla” 
expresses an identical opinion. 

The prevailing dramatic practice, as understood from 
dassical Sanskrit plays appears to have fixed the Vidö^aka 
mostly as a companion of the royal hero, and, thus, connected 
with a love-story. There are only a few exceptions, particularly 
of the Prakara^a dramas. in which the heroes natarally are not 
kings,** and in one of which the Vidü^aka is replaced by a 
PIthamarda. “ As a companion of the royal hero, the Vidüfaka 
performs a two-fold function: assistance in love and diversion 
in separation. 

« See, Note No. (i8) to Chapter IX. 

» See, Note No. (20) to Chapter IX. 

“ See, Note No. (30) to Chapter VII. 

« BP., Adhikära IV, GOS, p. 93, U. 21-22: 

See, also Note No. {21) to Chapter IX. 

** See, Note No. (22) to Chapter IX. 

« See. Note No. (23) to Chapter IX. 

The well-known examples are Mrc. and Mälatl. 

»• Makaranda in Bhavabhüti's Mälati. 



( 1 ) Compaolon in love-hitrlgue 

In the capacity of a kiag's companion involved in an intrigue 
of love, the Vidü$aka appears to play a varied roie in Sanskrit 
dramas: 

(a) The VidQ$aka may positively assist the king in secur- 
ing the beroine as his bride. 

It is only Gautama in Mälavikägnimüra who displays this 
capacity. The traits of strategy and clevemess of which somc 
theorists speak are tnily exemplified in Gautama's character. 
From the first meeting of the hero and heroine to the final 
ringing of wedding bells it is Gautama who schemes and plots, 
overcomes obvious obstacles and meets nnexpected impediments 
with such success that the epithet ' Minister of the Science of 
Love’,which a jealous queen indignantly bestows on hün, 
becomes a true and authentic description of hün. 

(b) The Vida?aka raay encourage the hero generally in his 
pursuit of love. 

This is what most of the Vidu^akas do, as confidants of the 
hero. They encourage the hero to talk enthusiastically about 
his beloved; keep him company; and sometimes conduct him 
to where the beloved is likely to be found; sometimes they 
endeavour to arrange a meetmg too. 

Thus, Santusta supports Avimäraka in his love for KuraAgi 
and even accompanies him in his secret visit to the royal resi- 
dence. Mädhavya stimulates discussion about Šakuntalä, giving 
Dusyanta an opportunity not only for vindicating his passion 
but for giving also some of the finest descriptions of the heroine. 
The Vidü§akas in the Gdayana plays of Har^a play a similar roie. 
Vasantaka in Ratnävali conducts Udayana to the plantain-grove, 
where he first discovers a picture-board and, a little later, meets 
the heroine.” Vasantaka participates m the niaid’s plot for 

” Cf. Mälavikä. IV.: "Nl I 

” Ratnä., act II. Note the stage direction, * * 



arranging a meeting between Udayana and Sägarikä near the 
picture-ball, though the plot misfires on account of mistaken 
identities.’* Similarly, in Priyadaršikä, Vasantaka encourages 
the king to go forKard to ward off the bees; and the king gets 
an opportunity of embracing Ärai^yikä. There is, again. con- 
spiracy hatched between the Vidu$aka and the maid whereby 
the king i$ able to meet the heroine in the mimic performanca. 
Atreya in Nä^änanda has a genuine reason to persuade the hero 
to tread the path of love, because the latter is inclined tovrards 
an ascetic way of life of which the Vidü<aka has no use. Cirä- 
yapa in Viddhoiälabhaüjikä goides the king from the Makaranda 
garden to the pleasure-hill, where the king discovers the sculp> 
tared image of the heroine whom he had seen in his dream : and 
then sees her behind the crystal wall. 

(c) The Vidü^ka may help the hero in appeasing the 
anger of the queen. 

The royal heroes of Sanskrit dramas are generally poly- 
gamous. The king's new love-affair, therefore, presents a 
concarrent problem, that of conciliating the previous wife or 
wives of the hero. In such awkward situations, the hero tums 
to the Vidü$aka for help. 

But not all Vidü^kas are able to help the hero in this 
delicate predicament. The usual tactics adopted by them are a 
bluff, a forced jest, side-tracking the issue, or a strajght prayer 
for forgiveness.’° Even the resoorceful Gautama is puzzled 
when Agnimitra is suddenly caught in a love-intrigue by IrfivatI, 
and suggests ' taking to heels ’ as the only possible escape out 
of the situation. But the Vidusakas always wish that the king 

»• Ratnä., act III. See the sarcastic compliment paid by 
Väsavadatta’s maid to the Vidüsaka: * BTg t I 

gcc i * (Act III, inter- 

lude). 

*“ Ratnä., Act III. Cf. Vidö|aka's apology: * 
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should placate their angry wives and urge them to do so.** 
And if Mä5avaka's promisc conveyed through the maid to cure 
the hero of bis passion for Urvaši is not a bluff, it may be 
looked upon as an atterapt to satisfy the jealous queen. 

A real opportunity to play the roie of an appeaser is prescnt- 
ed to the Vidü§aka in the plays of Kälidäsa only. Gautama 
breaks skilfuUy through Dhäriors opposition and meets the 
indignant threats of Ir&vatI with such remarks as tend to 
cmbarrass her. SimUarly the stupid Mä^havya is forced to 
play this roie when Dusyanta sends him to the apartraent of 
Hamsapadikä to acknowledge her veiled rebuke. 

(d) But sometimcs the Vidü$aka may adopt an attitude 
of protest. 

The question of the Vidü^a’s help either in a pursuil of 
love. or in appeasing the previous wife of the hero. does not 
arise in some cases. In Avimäraka and Nägänanäa the heroes 
have no first wives. In Svapnaväsavadatia. the previous queen 
Väsavadattä is supposed to be dead. The wife of Cänidatta is 
too noble and resigned to present any opposition to her husband's 
love for Vasantasenä. 

The problem in PratijÜäyaugandharõyana is different. 
Here the Vidu^a is a companion of the minister-hero; and 
hence, he looks upon the lovc-affair of Udayana as an obstruc- 
tion to the fulfilment of the minister’s vow, and objects to it. 

In a few cases, bowever, the Vidü^aka expresses disapproval 
of the hero's passion. Mäpavaka is uncomfortable with the 
secret of the king's love and is ready, as we have seen. to jõin 
the queen's camp. Mä^havya. too. puts Du§yante to a search- 
ing examination; and Du^yanta thinks it wiser to keep him out 
of the šakuntalä affair. Maitreya takes every opportunity to 
wean Cärudatta away from Vasantasena. Maitreya often taiks 
with her in unflattering terms, These Vidflgaka s appear to get 

*1 Cf. Viddha., Act I: * m npr ^ I ’ 

See Bilhana's Kar^asundari for simüar attitude of the Vidö^aka. 
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reconciled only bccaose they find that the hero is too deeply 
gone in love to be wUling to consider their protest. 

But in relation to the queen, the VidQ§akas gcnuinely wish 
to remain aloof. Bhäsa’s Vasantaka is afraid of V 4 savadattä’s 
temper. Har^a^s Vasantakas have a positive reason to dread 
the auger of Väsavadattä.; because in their attempts to arrangc 
a meeting between the king and the heroinc they had to court 
imprisonment for themselves. They, thereforc, refuse even to 
accompany the king for placating the angry queen. Mädhavya 
seems to speak for this kind when he describes the royal harem 
as a terrifying snare ! ** 

( il ) Companion lo separation 

As a companion of the hero in separation, the Vidö^ka 
plays an important roie. He soothes the hero's anguish of love 
and acts as a true comforting friend. He never fails to providc 
wnoia or vinodam. by diverting the depressed mind of the hero 
to pleasanter or lighter things. In this sense, the Vidü^aka is 
a friend in need and a friend indeed. 

The Sanskrit dramatists have faithfully worked out this roie 
for the VidQeaka as conccived or mentioned by the thcorists. 
The Vidü^ka raay not win a bride for the hero ; hc may not 
succeed in appeasing an angry queen ; but hc does not fail the 
hero in relieving the pain of love. The period of courtship is a 
period of suspense. agony and despair for the hero. In this 
period. as well as when real separation from the beloved occurs, 
the hero seeks the company of his amusing friend; and the 
Vidö§aka, too, soothes the nerves of the hero by his humorous 
nonsense, or by woridly wisdom; and provides, at least tem- 
porarily, a suitable diversion. 

A common device found in most of the Sanskrit plays in this 
connetion is for the VidÜ5aka to take the hero out in the 

» Cf. Säk:. VI. 22.'*-”: (v. l. la?*- 

5 fRt) I* 
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privacy of the royal garden. There in the famous Pramadavana, 
the Vidü^ka draws the hero's attention to the pleasant atmos- 
phere and scenery, or to the seasonal beauty of the garden. 
He urges and encourages the hero to talk about the lady of 
his love. Hc cracks jokcs or makes fon. but keeps up the 
heart of the hero by soothing prophccies of fulfilment. or by 
assurances of help—though thesc latter often tum out to be 
empty. 

Alike in a State of real agony as in the suspense of a love- 
lom condition, the Vida§aka stands by his royal hero and endea- 
vours to relieve his distress. A Vidösaka like Mädhavya may 
cncourage Dusyanta to talk about his lost beloved and thus 
help him to take an cnormous load off his mind. And Bhäsa's 
Vasantaka is prepared to invent a funny situation with a view 
to amusing Udayana, regalc him with a nonsensical taie and 
offer explanation for the dream-vision. 

And whatcver may the nature of assistance be that the 
herocs derive frora their jesting companions, there is no doubt 
about their personal attachment. Hence, the heroes invariably 
seek the company of their Vidü$akas in their own distress. 
Even Du?yanta, after the consciousness of Šakuntala's loss has 
dawncd on him, turns to Mädhavya whom hc had deliberately 
kept out of his love-affair: Avimäraka remembers the touching 
devotion of Santu$la : Cärudatta calls on Maitreya. a frlend in 
all times, in the roost acute moment of his personal tragedy. 
A real attachment to the hero is a genxiine trait of the VidQ?akas 
in the Sanskrit dramas. 

This ' devotion' is mentioned by some theorists as a trait of 
the hero’s companions.** among whom the Vidü$aka is to be 
included. But the theorists do not appear to have conoeived 
the height to which the friendly devotion could reaeh. It is to 
be remembered that the Vidu^akas are not all stupid and jesting 

•* ‘ ' Rudrabhatfa, (See, Note (17) to Ch. IX) ST. I. 

29; * w:SD. III. 40 ; *f^:' ND. IV. 168. 
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oompanioos merely tagged on to the hero: Their pleasurc at 
the good fortune and sorrow at the miscrable condition of the 
hcro is not conventional. The instance of the simple Vasantaka 
in Rainävali, and the great portraits of Santusta and Maitreya 
prove that the devotion of the VidQ$aka could reach the sheer 
level of sublimity; the Vidflsakas are prepared to die for the 
sake of their ro3ral companions. This trait of nobility and great 
humanity is a creation exdusively of the dramatists. 

III POPULAR FUNCTION: HUMOUR 

W^hether the Vidü§aka assists the Sütradliära in executing 
the prchminaries of the drama, or the hero in his aflair of love, 
the manner in which he does cither is that of humour, evoking 
laughter. Bharata connects the Vidüsaka with the Sentiment 
of laughter and endows liim with ready wit.** Hc is the ' pro- 
ducer of laughter as the author of Agnipuräna^ says; the 
' cause of laughter as Rämacandra** says; or the * maker of 
laughter' as Dhanahjaya, Šäradätanaya and Višvanitha*^ say. 
When the theorists speak of the Vidö^ka as knowing his 
* business*, they mcan by it * humour*• 

The Vidü^a is naturally employed wherever humour is 

«' NS. KM. XXXV. 25 » 

.KSS, XXXV. 71,' 

“ ’ Agnipurä^a, Ch. 33Q, v. 40. Kä. Sü. I. iv. 46, 

has 

*“ * JPirqt l' Comm. on ND. iv. 167. 

” ‘ I' DR- D- 8 ; 

' qftfWR: 1 ' BP. viii. 1. 19, p. 227; 

‘ ' SD. iii. 42; 

See also,' ' ST. i. 31; RS. i. 92. 

” SD., III. 42, has '^44%: which is explained in the 
Comm. as, ' 444 ^ ' { Kane’s ed.) and as * ' 

(Ninjayasagara ed. 1922). 

ST. I. 31, has 
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cxpccted.** Bharata recommcnds tliat the huraour which the 
Vidüsaka produces by his bragging (or the disraption which he 
brings in normal course of things), and by some artifice 
(like the comic make-up), should always be greeted by the 
audience with loud laughter. 

Bharata provides minute instnictions as to the manner 
in which the actor in his roie as a Vidüsaka may produce 
laughter. When the Vidüsaka moves on the stage with simple 
laughable steps, with feet raised high and put forward, sach a 
gait is märked by three-fold laughter: that which is produeed 
by his physique, that by the dramatic Unes assigned to him, 
and that by his costume and make-up. When the Vidüsaka 
makes his appearance on the stage with some ph3^cal deformity 
present in him, or when he walks on the stage like a crane 
tuming his eyes up and down, or takes very lõng strides, it is 
the laughter based on the physique. 

The laughter based on words is produeed when the Vidüsaka 


•• BP., X. p. 289, 1 . 2: 

« NS. GOS. XXVII. 8 (idcntical in KM and KSS) ; 

^ *iai 
ä II 

KM, XXVII. 8 has * 3^ * is to be taken in the 

sense of * bragging'; cf. Ghosh, p. 512; * 3^ ’ lit. means ' dis- 
ruption, destniction'; in the context of humour, it would mean 
only the ‘ upsetting ’ in the normal course of things. 

" NS. GOS, XII. 137-142, 142-146; KM, XII. 121-124, 
125-129; KSS, XIII. 136-140,141-144; Ghosh, XIII. 137-140. 
140-142 (pp. 226-227) : 

f* 3 j: 11 

*RT 3 11 
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babbles incoherentiy, meaninglessly and unnaturaUy, using 
obscene or vulgar words. ** 

When thc Vidü^aka appears elad in tattered clothcs or barks 
or skins, and is smeared with blaek aoot (or ink ? ), ashes or 
yellow ochre, it is the laughter of costume and make-ap. 

Bharata also mentions the põses which the Vidü^aka shouid 
a 0 ect to süit difierent conditions. *• In his natural gait the 
VidQ$aka is to place his erooked stick ( kutüaka ) in the left 
händ and show the Catura gesture with the right händ. He is 
to bend low, by tums, one of his sides, head, händ and foot, in 
keeping with the rhythm and the musieal time ( tila ), This 
wiU be his natural gait. Other than this will be abnonnal: for 
instance, when he is affeeting a gait supposed to be resulting 
from some feeUng like that of pride, it wül have a quiekened 
rhythm and prolonged time, “ When he gets an unexpccted 
gUt, sueh as food or garment. he wiU affeet a stunned põse.« 

The later theorists only para phrase Bharata’s words in des- 

« 3 H »VO 

nte: li Wt 

« NS. GOS. XII. 142-146; Ghosh. XIII. 143-146 (P- 227): 

Il tv? 

^ 351 :1 

II tw 

3 II tvq 

Abhinava commenting on * ’ (XII. 145-146, GOS, 

p. 160) says, ' wan ?snTT 4 ^ 1 

1 toit: i 

5^ i ’ 
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ciibing the three-fold base of the Vidfl$aka's laughter, namely 
physique, words. and costume and make-up. Tbese are techni- 
cally known, in the language of abhinaya or acting, a$ ängika, 
väcika and ähärya respectively. Thus, Rämacandra says that 
tlie Vidu$aka deliberately moves unevenly or loosely on the stage 
in order to evoke laughter. Rämacandra mentions the threefold 
laughter of the Vidõ^ka arising out of physique, costume and 
make-up, and words. The laughter of physique, he says, arises 
if the Vidu^a appears as bald-headed, lame. with protmding 
teeth and deformed faee ete. The laughter of dress is due to an 
extremely loose lower gamient that he wears ; but Rämacandra 
wrongly indudes here the VjdOsaka’s looking up and down, 
contrary to Bharata's preseription where it is correctly put 
under the * laughter of physiqueThe laugliter of words 
naturally arises due to inconsistent, meaningless and vulgar talk. 

Of the three kinds of laughter, tbc one based on physique 
and the other of costume or make-up fail properly within the 
province of the aetor; and niies for his guidance are appropri- 
ately provided in the theory. But the dramatists have brought 
some details in the course of the actual dialogue. Thus. they 
mention physical deformities of the Vidfi$aka: the mis-shapen 
head or baid head, monkey-like faee, and dwarhsh or crooked 
figure.*' They suggest gait and põses which the Vidüiaka will 
have to assume in particular situations and which will involve 
ängika abhinaya: for instance, while reeeiving a present of 
modakas, garment or omaments; in simulating the aet of eating 

** ND, iii. 103, Comm. p. 152: 


ND. iv. 167, Comm. p. 199: 

^ \ 3T?*rT*RnT 

See, Chapter III, PERSONAL APPEARANCE ete. 
Cf., for instance, Šäk. aet II: 







in dozing off in a squatting position; ** in running away from 
an imaginary object of fear; “ in affccting physical paralysis; 
in expressing loud joy by dandng» clapping of bands or snapping 
of fmgers; ** in running with the raiscd stick towards bees, 
pigeons, or mango-blossora, in a show of anger or heroism; “ 
or in striking an attitudc of pride. ** Santusta feigns to bc a 
female “ and this would be conveyed, one must imagine, by 
appropriate gait and gestures. 

Ätreya clads himself in a pair of rcd garments, wears the 
upper garment as a veil, and goes about like a woman. This 
can be looked upon both as a laughter of dress and of gait. 
And if the sacred thread ( Yaplopavlia ) were to be included in 
the costame of the Vidu$aka, Gautama's act of binding his 
finger with it, Vasantaka's swearing by it, and Ätrc5fa's being 
dragged by it, in whicb attempt it snaps, may also be putdown 
under nepalhyaja laughter. 

The laughter of words is an author’s creation. The Vidö- 
$aka’s speech as such is intended to be tull of laughter. But it 

For instance. Gautama in Mälavikä. act IV, and Vasan- 
taka in Priya. act III. 

For instance, Vasantaka in SV. act IV is frightened by 
the roUing garland which he mistakcs for a serpcnt; Mäoavaka, 
in Vik. act II, mistakes the birch-leaf on which Urvaši’s letter 
is written to be a slough of serpent. 

For instance, Mädhavya, at the opening of Šäk. act II: 

“ For instance, Vasantaka in Ratnä. 

** For instance, Vasantaka in SV., IV, rushing at the bees; 
Maitreya in Mrc., V, raising his stick at the pigeons; and, 
Mä^havya in Šak., VI, attacking mango blossoms, imagined as 
Cupid's arrows. 

“ For instance, Mädhavya in Š&k., Il, while saying, 

^ ^ 3 ^ I ’ or Maitreya in Mrc.. I, whilc addressing 
Šakära,' tl ^ ^ an art 1 * 

“ Avi., act V: ‘ 1 ' 
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must be remembered that not all the Vidü$aka's speech is a 
nonsensical, incoberent and meaningless babble. The classical 
wit is both Sharp and brüliant. Although the laughter of the 
Vidü$aka is on a popular level, the classical writers have not 
allowed it to descend into shallow and vulgar humour. The 
use of abuse and vulgarity as means of laughter is seen in 
the decadent period and in the hands of lesser writers.^ 
Räjašekhara, for instance, pärades vulgarity; and the later 
Prahasanas stoop to obscenity. 


^ Räjašekhara botli in KarpOra. and Viddha. puts vulgar 
terms in the mouth of the Vidü^aka. It is true that Maitreya 
loses his temper in the court seene, Mrc. IX; but the oeeasion 
is different; Maitreya is unselhsh and šakära thoroughly 
deserves the abuse. 
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FUNCTION AND ROLE—II 

Apart from the functions which Bharata assigned to the 
VidO^aka, the dramatists had to devise additional functions for 
tbis character. This was inevitable. For. once the Vidü$aka 
was accepted in the business of a play as an actor and as a dra- 
matic character, it was natural that he should assume the roie 
of a real participant and not appear as a detached instrument 
for the production of humour. It would be an artistic defect if 
the VidQ$aka, even as a conventional character, were not some* 
how integrated with the structure of the dramatic story and the 
business of its stage representation. The dramatists naturally 
had to take tbis aspect of the character into consideration. The 
tbeory, including that propounded by later writers, has, how> 
ever, failed to record the roie and functions assigned by drama¬ 
tists to the Vidüsaka. 

( 1) Ghoric Functlon 

It is to be expected that the ancient Sanskrit stage could 
not have provided elaborate or even adequate scenic background 
to the plays, and that it had to be devised by some other means. 
Further, the limited use of curtains on the stage was apt to 
make, on the one händ, the scene-shifts difficult to be under- 
stood by the spectators, as, on the other händ, it was likely to 
confuse the audience about the identity of new characters. The 
first difhculty the dramatists met by providing elaborate des- 
criptions in the play itself; and for the second, they utilized 
varicd dramatic devices' the purpose of which was to introduce 
the character properly to the audience. This is the real expla- 

^ Sometimes by direct reference to the character who iis 
about to enter on the stage; or, by adopting the tcchnical 
modes known as and See SD. VI. 54*60; * 

17 
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nation of the elaborate descriptions of which Sanskrit dramas 
are full, and of the stnictural devices used conventionally in the 
developinent of the plot. 

The VidO^a is often seen to perform one or both of these 
funetions : deseribing a change of seene, or introdueiog the hero 
whose companion he is. 

Vasantaka opens the fourth aet of Svapnaväsavadatla, where 
a baekground is prepared for the appearance of Udayana. The 
Vidö^aka sums up eertain events which fill the gap between Ihc 
previous and the opening aets. Later he conduets Udayana to 
the Framadavana; deseribes the garden, the flowers, and the 
white cranes flying at the blue sky>lme in beautiful formations. 
Finally, he brings Udayana to the Mädhavl bower where the main 
seene of the aet takes place. In Pralijüäyaugandharäyana the 
Vida§aka, again, opens the aet; brings a reference to the seene 
of aetion; prepares for the introduetion of Yaugandharäyapa, 
the hero of the play; and narrates events wliich finally lead to 
the conclusion of the aet. Santu$t&. similarly, opens the seeond 
aet of Avimäraka and communicates in his opening speeeh the 
baekground of the hero and his love for the heroine which forms 
the main theme of the play. Later, he deseribes the eity in the 
sunset and provides the scenic baekground. In aet IV, he gives 
information about the disappearance of the hero and thereby 
adds a necessary link to the development of the story. 

Maitreya is actually referred to in the prologue of Mrccha- 
katika. He begins the opening seene of the play, narrates the 
baekground of the story and introduees the hero. In the third 
aet, Maitreya’s lines indieate passage from the Street to the 
house of Cänidatta and, further, to the inner apartment used as 
a bed*chamber. The entire deseription of Vasantasenä's huge 
house, häving seven quadrangles. which oeeurs in the fourth aet, 
is assigned to the Vidü§aka. The seene of the fifth aet, which 
is a grove of trees, is indieated by Maitreya. In the same way, 
he introduees the seene of the seventh aet, which is an oid 


garden called Pu^pakaraQ^ka. In the final act. he takes Cäru- 
datta's son to the place of slaughter. 

Gautama in Mälavikägnimiira arranges for the musical con- 
cert and thereby introduces the seene and aetion of the seeond 
act. In the third act, he condnets Agnimitra to the Pramada- 
vana and drops a hint about Irävat^s proposed appearance. At 
the opening of the fourth act, he brings news about Mälavikä 
and, thus, supplies an intennediate link in the dcvelopment of 
the story. In the final act, he conveys the news that Mälavikä 
bas been deeked in bridal dress. Mänavaka in Vikramorvaüya 
opens the seeond act and, in the interlude, gives the news of the 
hero's love-aüair. In the third act, he conduets the hero to the 
teirace of the Jewel palace, deseribes the rising moon and, thus, 
supplies Information about the seene and time of aetion. He 
opens the fifth act; and, in the opening speeeh, he sums up the 
intermediate events; introduces the hero, and indieates the 
seene, which is a royal tent near the confluence of the Gaiägä 
and Yamunä. Mädhavya in šäkuntaJa opens the seeond act, 
deseribes the hunting expedition of Dusyanta, and introduces 
the hero and his love-afiair. At the beginning of the hfth act, 
he acquaints the hero and the audience with the song which 
queen Haihsapadikä is singing. In the sixth act, he brings 
Dusyanta to the Mädhavi bower in Pramadavana. 

The Vidü$aka in Priyadarükä opens the seeond act. He In¬ 
troduces the king and deseribes the ‘ shower-house * garden, 
which is the seene of aetion. He draws the king’s attention to 
the heroine who is gathering lotuses, and, a little later, asks him 
to move up to her. In the third act. he gives news of the king’s 
love and, in his search for the heroine, introduces the seene of 
aetion. In the first act of Ralnävali, the Vidu^ka introduces 
the deseription of Cupid*s festival and of the Makaranda 
garden. In the seeond act. he conveys the news of the magic 
blossomsthat have appeared on the king’s favourite ereeper; 
and introduces both the hero and the seene. In the following 
dialogue is suggested the ramble in the garden culminating at 
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the Kadalfgriha, where the hero meets the heroine. In the third 
act, the Vidü^aka suggests a new pbase of development m the 
story; he describes evening and. thereby, indicates the time of 
action; a Uttle later. he brings in Sägarikä (who, however, 
happens to be the queen in disguise). The Vidfi$aka further 
appears in the interlude of the fourth act. where intermediate 
links of the story are suppHed. Ätre}^ in Nägänanda indicates 
the background of the hero and. in his description, mentions 
the Maiaya breeze. the tapovana and the temple. indicating the 
changing seene of action. In the seeond act. he brings the hero 
to the sandal bower and to the moon-stone slab. In the third 
act. he refers to the Kusumäkara garden. where the action of 
this act takes place. 

Cäräyapa in Vidähaiälabhaüjikä performs similar funetion. 
His deseriptions of the Makaranda garden, the pleasure^mount 
and the sculptured pillars supply the scenic background in the 
first act. In the seeond act. he refers to the playing with a ball, 
and to the evening time, wh^n the act closes. In the third act, 
he jotns the hero in deseribing the moonlight; and in the fourth, 
he mentions day-break. 

These funetions which the Vidüsaka is seen to perform, in 
the Sanskrit plays, belong, really speaking. not to the dramatic 
charaeter but to, what is called in Greek drama as, the chonis; 
that is to say, to the aetor who stands a little aloof from the 
story and supplies the necessary Information about the charae¬ 
ter, events, scenic background or time of the action, to enable 
the audience to visualise conneeted development of the stoiy. 
It may, therefore, be deseribed as cJioric funetion. And it is, 
incidentally, an indieation that the VidQ$aka moved on the stage 
in a dual roie, as an aetor and as a charaeter in the drama. It 
appears, therefore. that the curtailing of the Pürvaratiga could 
not suppress the roie of the aetor Vidü^ka, at least in the 
Romantic Comedy. 
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( 2 ) Mechanical Faoctloo 

The Vidüsaka as a minor character has often to perfonn 
some minor functions in the drama. These usually take the 
form of conveying a piece of news or a message. This is natural; 
because, as a personal friend of the king, the Vidü?aka is a kind 
of a link between the hero and the harem, Soraetimes, the 
Vidü^^ performs this kind of function on his own, particular- 
ly when, by bringing a news or carrying a message, he is supply- 
ing a link in the development of the story. But sometimes, 
sueh functions are assigned to him. Thus, Vasantaka in Svapna- 
v&savaäaüa is asked by a maid to convey the ne^vs of Padma- 
vatrs headaehe to Udayana and bring him to the Samudragriha.* 
Maitreya in Mrcchakaiika carries the jasmine-sccnied gannent 
presented to Cäradatta by his friend Jüroavrddha.* Cärudatta 
asks Maitreya to place the Bali offcrings outside the door.* 
Later, Maitreya takes the Jewel necklace and the omaments to 
Vasantasenä.‘ Mäpavaka is asked to keep the love-letter sale.• 

» SV., aet IV. intcrlude: 

* Mrc., aet I; opening seene, Maitreya's speeeh: ar 

araRrertreg l ’ This is repeated a little later. 

and the stage direction reads, 

< Mrc., I. I • 

» (i) Mrc., III. 28.*. ^T^:—*1^ 

^ ^ Tliis task is fulfilled in 

aet IV. 

(ii) The rcfcrence to omaments oeeurs at Mrc., IX. 29. *“*: 
‘ 3rar?T5![^ 

« Vik., II. 14. *: ‘ TUn—I 
Irt Wra: 1 ’ The stage direction for the next speeeh 

of the Vidü§aka is, * *. 
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Mä(ilhavya is commissioned by Du^yanta to take tbe army back 
to the Capital.^ He is sent to Haihsapadikä's apartment with 
a message from Du^yanta.® He carries the picture-board to the 
Meghapraticchanda palace to hide it from queen Vasumatl.® 
The Vidö?aka in Ratnävali similarly carries the jewel-garland to 
the hero.^® These functions, appropriate to a minor character. 
may be described as mechanical functions. 


( 3 ) Function of a Court-Jester 


The VidQ^a, it must be remembered, is not mcrely a com- 
panion of the hero; he partakes the character of a court-jester 
too, since the hero usually hap|>ens to be a king. But the 
dramatists have invariably woven their themes round a royal 
love-affair and, hence, there is hardly any scope left for the 
Vidüsaka to play the court-jester. It is in the plays of Käli- 
däsa that we get a fleeting giimpse of this roie, when Gautama, 
for instance, makes fun of the dance masters and instigates 
a quarrel betwecn them; or when Mä^havya cracks his jokc 
at the Senäpati of Du$yanta.^* 


There is a real hint, if not an actual portrayal, of the Vidü- 
’ Säk., II. 

I...5T5 ^ i * 

• Sik., V. I w 

l' And after his futile protest, ' to I 1 ' 

• ŠÄk., VI. * jrnn—^ ^ I 

^8^ I * fti I (^ i) 

** Ratnä., act IV. interlude: 

mi I m ^1®^ ^ i... 

—. .anc m I ^ fTiR 

I* 

“ Mälavikä., act I. 

Säk., act II. * 3T^ ^ 31»^ 
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$aka’s roie as a Court-jester in the plays of Räjašekhara. In 
Karpüramanjari the \ldö$aka leaves the king as a result of a 
serious and nasty quarrel with a maid. He refuses to retum and 
advises the king to invcst the maid with the Foors wig and 
beard and appoint her in his own place. It is a clear bint of a 
professional Office. The practical joke which the qucen's maid 
plays upon the VidO$aka in Viddhašälabhaüjikä and the vulgar 
revenge be takes on her are similarly indicative of the infamous 
private atmosphere of court-life. But the usual dramatic plot 
eschewed gcnerally the typical atmosphere of court and thcreby 
brought a Umitation oa the roie of the Vidü^aka. 

( 4 ) FunctioD in Plot-development 

The theorists considered the Vidujaka to be a companion of 
the bero and assigned to him the function and the roie of a help* 
mate, particularly in a love-aöair. Such a function the Vidü^aka, 
no doubt, pcrfonns. But it would be incorrect to imagine that 
all the Vidü§akas played this roie, and in the manner and to the 
extent assumed in theory. It would take a Vidü§aka to 
be of real assistance to the hero. The dramatists, on the con- 
trary, have portrayed a type of the Vidö§aka who is himself an 
objcct of jest, rather than being a jester. And this raay be oc- 
casionally tnie in the case of the wise type too ; for, the Vidü- 
§aka, after aU, is a comic figure. The Vidü^aka is often seen to 
create difficulties for the hero instead of helping him out of 
them. What is the place of such a Vidü?aka in the stoiy ? 
Production of laughter, to be sure. But, if the humour were to 
appear as an appendage to the story, it w-as bound to affect the 
structure of the play as a work of art. Some of the dramatists, 
if not the theorists, appear to have realised this difficulty and 
have, therefore, utilized the Vidü^aka for a definite purpose in 
the plot-development. 

Vasantaka in SvapnaväsavadaUa, for instance, asks TJdayana 
whom, between Väsavadattä and Padmävati, he loves more. 
Later, in the Samudragriha, Udayana asks him to teil a story to 
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beguile his own drowsiness. The question and the story have 
apparenüy a humorous effect. The manner in which the ques¬ 
tion is asked and a reply is forced, is definitely Vidüsaka-like 
and the taie by its very incoherency produces a comic effect. 

But it cannot be said that the actions of the Vidö§aka are in- 
tcnded to produce this effect only. Vasantaka is surely respon- 
sible for creating that situation in the Pramadavana where 
Padmävati, Väsavadattä and the maid are unexpcctcdly blocked 
in the Mädhavi bower, and are able to hear the conversation 
bctwcen the king and the Vidü§aka. Vasantaka's question 
awakens the memory of Visavadattä in Udayana and revivcs ■ 

his grief over her supposed death. But Udayana's confession of f 

love for Väsavadattä brings the necessary solace to her agonised I 

heart. Simultaneously, it results in producing a psychological C 

effect on Padmävati. which appears in the form of her headache. 
and which motivates the development in the following act. Uda¬ 
yana was trying to forget Väsavadattä and to reconcile himself 
to his new wife. The question of the Vidü^ka forces his mind 
back to his first love. The Vidü§aka's story toid in the Samudra- 
griba has a similar effect. In an atmosphere hiied with anxiety 
for Padmävatrs indisposition, the Vidü$aka’s reference to Ujja- 
yinl and its famous public baths touches an intimate chord in | 

Udayana's heart and revives the memory about Väsavadattä. j 

It is quite possible that the Vision which Udayana has in his i 

dream may have been inspired by the psychological stimulus 
supplied by the Vidü^a’s story. One of the main objeetives 

** SV., act IV. The Vidü?aka promises, * ^ ö^rriir I 

OI I ^ ^ I * He forces Udayana to answer 

the question, * 01 I ffRwprrd 01 I 

^ hr irfhj I ^ l * when Udayana gives a counter-threat, ! 

he says, *' 

Udayana himself imitates the same mode to get Vidü$aka's j 

own answer to the question. And Padmävati then observes, 

‘ ^3^ I ; 

See, my edition of SV, i 
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of the play is the restoration of Väsavadattä to Udayana. In 
order that this restoration became a real re-union of the loving 
hearts, it was essential that Udayana’s love for Väsavadattä 
remained fresh and unwavcring; and that Väsavadattä also got 
a p>ositive proof of her husband's love. Vasantaka's question 
and the story achieve this very valnable purpose in the draina. 
It is the Vidü?aka’s business in the drama to keep the remem- 
brance of Väsavadattä recurringly alive, like the refrain in a 
song, both for the hero and for the audience. 

The Vidujaka in Pratijüõyaugandkaräyapa is asked to 
contact Udayana in his captivity and acquaint him with the 
minister’8 plot for his releasc. The Vidü5aka's report about an 
unexpected devclopment of a love-affair and his criticism of 
Udayana’s action directly lead to the sccond vow of the minist¬ 
er, which, as we know, is the real theme of the play. 

If Bhäsa has used the guise of the Vidü^aka to disguise a 
real dramatic motive for plot-development, some dramatists, it 
would appear, have utilized the blunders of the Fool for further- 
ing the plot. Thus, Maitreya’s babbling in his slecp leads to 
the stealing of Vasantasenä's omaments and paves the way for 
a far-reaching devclopment in the story. Similarly, his seeond 
blunder in dropping the omaments in the court is responsible 
for cUnching the legal issue against Cämdatta and for the final 
phase of the story. 

Kälidäsa appears to have made a deliberate use of the 
Vidü§aka*s foUies for the purpose of plot-development. Even 
the wise Gautama once dozes ofE and betrays the king s seeret, 
but that fixes the end of the aet as it is. Mäpavaka is duped 
out of the king’s seeret by the sly maid; he loses the love-letter 
entrusted to his care; and both these blunders lead to the 
devclopment of a hot seene between the king and his queen. 
Mädhavya is an idiot. Kälidäsa uses the VidÜ5aka’s idiocy for 
ereating opportunities for others for doing their work; and, thus, 
bringing about eertain developments in the story. When 
l8 
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Du$yanta is caught in a dilemma and finds that he has to 
disobcy either the ascctics or his mother, he sends the Vidü§aka 
as his dcputy and dismisses his army. The Vidü§aka acccpts 
Du$yanta’s statemcnt that therc is nothing serious about his 
attraction for Šakuntalä, He is glad that the uncomfortable 
camp-life has ended for him. He is prond that he will ride at 
the head of the army as an heir*apparent. Through this stupid 
bchaviour of the VidO?aka Kälidäsa stiggcsts that Dusyanta is 
childless; and simultaneously succeeds in keeping Du$yanta 
uncncumbered and free to pursue his love-affair. The dismissal 
of the Vidü§aka is, thus, materially helpful in the development 
of the plot. Later, the Vidü^aka is despatched to Haihsapadikä^s 
apartment, He knows that, once he is caught by the queen’s 
maids, there wiU be no release possible for him * as for an ascetic 
caught by the celestial nymphs Yet he suffers himself to go 
away; and his absence during the following seene indirectly 
helps the repudiation of Šakuntalä. Finally, the Vidü^aka runs 
away with the picture*board on getting the news of Vasumatl’s 
arrival and fumishes thereby an opportunity for Mätali for 
rousing the martial spirit of Du$yanta that lay dormant imder 
a heavy grief of separation. Thus, it is the stupidity of the 
Vidü^ka and his dismissal from the seene of aetion that bring 
about material developments in the story of Šäkuntala, 

Har^ imitates the teehnique of Kälidäsa. The Vidu$aka's 
foolish Chase of the Särikä bird, in Ratnävali, brings the hero 
into contact with the heroine. And his sleep-talk in Priya- 

It was all right for the Vidu$aka to imagine himself to 
be a younger brother of the king (tiaig-si). But when he calls 
himself a Prince, an Heir-apparent it is not merely 

humorous, it is pathctic. It is ‘a subtle but unmistakable sug- 
gestion that Dusyanta was childless. A brotherly relation is 
only a symbol of aHeetion; and anyone may call himself a 
king’s brother. But to call oneself a king's son is impossible— 
unless, as in the present case, the king were sonless. 
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äarükä betrays the secret plot; and it leads to the imprisonment 
of the heroine and the Vidü^aka by the queen. 

(5 ) Function of a Crltic 

The Vidü§aka often conceals real practical wisdom under the 
cloak of his foolishness. Whcn it takes the form of playful 
criticism, the Vidüsaka assames the roie of a critic, symbolising, 
as it were, the ** consdence of the play This does not happen 
very often in Sanskrit drama owing to a twofold limitation: 
that of the conventional story-pattcm, and that of the position 
of the Vidüsaka as a companion of the stately hero. But there 
are a few instances where the Vidüsaka stands a little detached 
and makes his intelligent criticism. Vasantaka’s criticism of 
Udayana’s love-affair in his captivity comes in this catcgory. 
The critical roie, however, is particularly noticeable in the 
Vidü?akas of Kälidäsa. The love intrigues of a polygamous 
hero are bound to create embairassing situations. When Agni- 
mitra is caught in one, and when Gautama asks him to nin 
away from the angry queen like a thief caught red-handcd, 
or asks him to raise himself from the prostrate position at the 
fcct of the indignant wife, ” Gautama surely appears as a critic 
of the affairs of the royal barem. Mädhavya’s criticism of 
Du§yanta's fancy for Šakuntalä, which he compares to a 
temporary transition from sweet dates to tamarind, is a 
searching light on the proverbial fickleness of royal love. 

“ Pratijnä., act III. See esp. the following remarks of the 

Vidü?aka: * % t ^ 

1...^ ^ i (^1^% 3^* 

a?Tt i ^ r ^ 

Mälavikä., act III. *TT 3 tT—I — 

ffR 3T0tf[ 1 .iWW® ^ t* 

” Mälavikä., act III. * I 1 * A similar situa- 

tion occurs in Vik. act II. 

“ Säk., act II. ‘3IT ^ ^ 

BTftgrot ^ ^ aT«imT I * 
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Purüravas pulls Urvaši to share his seat in the presence of the 
Vidüsaka and Citralekhä. Mänava^a’s comment, " Has the sun 
already set for the coople ?" reveals the rashncss of the royal 
hero wbich, it may be surmised. must have often over-stepped 
the bounds of decorum. But Maitreya’s sphere is not bound 
by the precincts of the harcm. He moves in a larger world and 
his criticism of men and womcn, events and mannere, is as free 
and searching as it is wise and delightful. Indeed, if there were 
a single character who could be tnily described as a critic in 
motley, representing the conscience of the play, it is Maitreya, 
the Vidü^a par exciiUnu. 

( 6) Fonction of Comic Relief 

As a companion of the hero in separation the Vidu$aka is 
expected to confort hün by providing a diversion. If the 
Vidü§aka adopts the roode of laughterfor this purpose and does 
not give practical and wise counsel, the efiect is naturaliy that 
of comic relief. But the popular form of Sanskrit drama being 
the Romantic Comedy, the pangs öf the hero are often a Uterary 
portrait of love in separation ( Vipralamhha. ^pig&ra ); and the 
drama does not reach the height of tragic intensity which is 
noticed in a real tragedy. A formal Tragedy was by ruie eschew- 
ed in Sanskrit drama ; and, therefore, in creating the character 
of the Vidü$aka, the dramatists devoted their literary eüort to 
the production of laughter only. What is called ‘ comic relief', 
and what provides a psychological equilibtium to an intensity 
of tragic passion is, therefore, rather rare in Sanskrit drama. It 
is to bc found in a few pla3rs only where the development of the 
story reaches a real pitcb of agony. Thus, in SvapnaväsavaäaUa, 
the supposed death of Väsavadattä creates a real tragic situation 
for Udayana, who is torn bctween the tearful memory of the 
first love and the inviting comfort of a new love. The Vidü- 
§aka's humour in the fourth and the hfth acts of this play works 
certainly as a psychological relief both for the hero and the 
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spectators. Maitreya's humour in the first act of Mfcchakaiika 
is a necessary balance to the sorrowful picture of C 4 rudatta's 
poverty. His foolish talk in the third act serves to lighten 
niomentarily the disastrous consequences of the theft of jewels. 
And had it not been for his comic appearance and behaviour in 
the court-scene, the trial of CAnidatU would have been excni- 
tiatingly painful. The Vidü^aka in Šäkuntda appears first in the 
second act; and his jests afford a contrast to the delightful and 
yct serious afiair of love, on the onc händ; and a balance to a 
more serious dilemma confronting Du§yanta, on the other händ. 
The Vidü§aka again appears at the beginning of the fifth act; 
and between the solemn pathos of the parting seene in the fourth 
act and the intensely tragie seene of repudiation in the fifth act, 
the suggestion of a comic situation involving the Vidu^aka 
serves to maintain the necessary emotional equilibrium. Finally, 
the jokes of the Vidu^ka and the heating he suflers off the 
stage give a rclief to the tragie sorrow of Du$yanU portrayed 
in the sixth act. 

Bhäsa. Šödraka and Kälidäsa were certainly aware of the 
principle of comic reUef in the midst of tragie situations; and 
they utilized the charaeter of the Vidü?aka for fulfilling this 
artistic funetion. 
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THE COMIC SPIRIT 

The Vidü^aka is a comic character and belongs to the t3rpe 
of drama known as Comedy. But although Bharata and other 
theorists following him have provided, more or less, a fuU picture 
of the appearance, dress, conduct and speech of this character, 
and have described the function which he is supposcd to perform, 
they have not directly inquired into the nature of comic function 
itsclf. Nor do we find a theoiy of comedy here, although the 
analytical acumen of the Indian theorists led them to a neat 
formal division of the drama into ten different types. This is 
not to say that Bharata, to whom we must txace the beginnings 
of dramatic theory, was unaware of the nature of the comic 
function. It is, howcver, necessary to eoUeet the theoretical 
statements, correct or adjust them where necessary, and sup- 
plement them with knowledge derived from modem theories. 

Bharata puts the Vidü^aka in the context of laughter which, 
according to him, is the supreme function this character is 
lequired to perform. And wbatever Bharata has to say phil- 
osophically about laughter is to be found in his treatment of 
Rasa, in the seetion devoted to the theoretical diseussion of 
Hä^arasa.^ 

Bharata regards the soul of laughter to be the permanent 
basic sentiment of laughter that is present in every one of us.’ 
This should mean that we laugh beeause there is an instinetive 
tendeney in us towards laughter. This is true. Man is very 
often described as a laughing animal. But if it were understood 
to mean that laughter depends on us, that it is rooted in our 
instinet or sentiment (as Bharata uses the word), that, in other 

1 NS. GOS, VI. 56.74: KM, VI-49-61; KSS, VI. 49-61. 

» Cf. ‘ snr ^ \ * 
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words, it is subjective, the description will be partially correct. 
For, laughter as such is a physical act; it has a pbysiological 
foundation. But when we laugh, there is * a demobilization of 
forces a liberatkm of energy. It will be more wrrect, thcre- 
fore, to understand that laughter has a double a^>ect, mental 
as well as physical—that it is a psycho-physical process, 

But even tbougb laughter has a double aspect, will it be 
correct to say that it depends entirely on us ? It could not be 
that fun is entirely dependent on us and it will cease to be 
were we not to see it. *' If you Acpect to drive a tack in the 
carpet,' says Max Eastman, * and drive your thumb instead, 
that is funny. You may not be able to see the point, but it is 
there, and if some one is looking on he will see it and perhaps 
hope to show it to you, and if be too is disappointed, that will 
not make the sitoation any less intrinsically amusing. In 
fact, every actual situation has its comic aspect. It may or may 
not be appreciated. However, it exists and is available for 
appreciation. 

If, ihus, laughter depends as much on us as on some 
objective factor outside us, the qucstion is: Why do we laugh ? 
It is not easy to answcr this question. We might say that we 
are amused. But if it is asked, why are wc amused ? It may 
not be possible to make a suitable reply. The question may, 
therefore, be put more simply: When we laugh, we are always 
laughing at something. What is it that we laugh at ? 

The answer which Bharata gives to this question has to be 
gathered from his writing on the subject. Bharata, forinstance, 
says that the sentiment of laughter arises from that of love.» 
He conneets laughter with the depietion of love in dramatic 
writing and assoeiates the 6gure of the Vidü?aka with the hero 

* V. K. Krishna Menon, A Theory of Laughter, pp. 15,27,40. 

* Max Eastman. The Enjoyment of Laughter. P. 7. 

* NS. GOS, VI. 44a; km and KSS, VI. 39*: 
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o« an erotic drama. The dramatic practice. too, as already 
noticcd, shows that the Vidü^aka and his laughter are to b« 
found in the type of drama which is described as the romantic 
comedy of love. But it is necessary to recognise a two-fold 
limitation of Bhaiata's statement in order to avoid possible 
errors of omission and commission: First, laughtör cannot be 
associated exclusively with love j and, secondly, depiction of 
love does not necessarily involvc laughter. 

Abhinava, commenting on Bharata s statement, bnngs out 
this UmiUtion and adds the necessary clarification. It is not 
raii but raiyäbhäsa, hc says, that evokes laughter, • What these 
technical terms mean is this: Roti or love is among the per- 
manent instincts of humanity. Whcn a writer describes love as 
associated with a proper subject as, for instance, the love of the 
hero for the heroine,—of a Cirudatta for a Vasantasenä-the 
reaction of the audience will never be that of laughter. But 
when this räti is associated with an itttproper subject and 
beeomes thereby reUyäbhäsa, as when the audience sees Sakära 
wooing Vasantasenä, this beeomes a souree of laughter. 

This distinetion between a real or proper sentiment and the 
false or improper sentiment brings us to the seeond point. 
Wliatever is done which tends to beeorae improper will, thus, 
beeome a cause for laughter. ^ And this also means that sueh 
impropriety or absurdity is possible in the depiction of every 
rhetorical sentiment; and so, any rasa may, in these eireurost- 
ances, give rise to laughter. * Genuine pathos, for instance. 
will affeet us with sorrow. But if a Vidü§aka were to cry over 
the loss of his sweets, or lament beeause his digestion is ruined, 
the karuita beeomes karuf^ahhäsa, and necessarily evokes 
laughter. A situation of real danger will strike terror in our 

* Abhinava on VI. 44 ^ • * ^<4 

’ Ibid. ‘ ^ 

• Ibid. ‘ \ * 
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heart. But if we see a Vidüsaka frightened by the sight of a 
crooked stick or a rolling garland which he takes to be a serpent, 
it is bhayähhäsa and will üninediately give rise to laughter. We 
have here one important element which is the cause of laughter: 
impropriety or absardlty. 

Writing about the laughter which is stimulated in the charac- 
ter and which he transmits to others, Bharata mentions the 
foUowing causes: contrary or incongruous omaments, conduct, 
speech, dress and contortions of the body.* The sigiüficant 
epithet here is. 'incongruous’. In another context Bharata 
dcscribes the speech of the Vidüsaka which evokes laughter as 
incoherent and non-sensical.'® Inconsistency or rather incon- 
gniity in any form is, thus, the basic cause for laughter. It is 
the pcrception of incongruity and the realisation of impropriety 
or absurdity that evoke laughter in us. Hence does Bharata 
endow the Vidüsaka with an ugly or distorted body. incongruous 
dress and incoherent speech. making the figure a source of in- 
cvitable laughter. Bharata further adds that this Äasa, laughter, 
is seen mostly in women and low characters." Women are 
included here because the convention of Sanskrit drama groups 
women with the low characters. 

• NS. GOS. VI. 58-59: KM and KSS, VI 49-50 : 

^ Il 

10 NS. GOS, V. 139 ; KM, V. 125; KSS, V. 137: 

Also, NS. GOS, XII. I40b-I4ia; KM, XII. 123-124; KSS, 
XIII. 139: _. 

“ NS. GOS, VI. 6oa; KM, KSS, VI. 51: 
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So far Bharata is on sure and firm ground. But although 
he defines laughter and mentions the cause or source of laughter, 
hc does not speak of humour and of comedy in the formal sense. 
But neither Bharata nor the Indian theory in general, treats 
drama as comedy and tragedy. The theorists are primarily con- 
cemed with Rasa, with the rhetorical treatment of the perma- 
nent sentiments of humanity, whcrein laughter has a place of its 
own. On the formal side, they devote their attention to the 
classification of drama into ten major types, the classification 
being based on the principles of the nature and extent of plot, 
the kind of hero to be associated with it, and the sentiments 
which may principally and secondarily be developed in its 
literary treatment. It is from the employment of laughter as a 
rasa that we are required to determine the comic types in the 
Sanskrit drama. For a formal theory of humour, therefore, we 
havc to tum to Western authors. 

It was indicated that laughter has a subjective or mental 
aspcct and a physical aspect. The idea of humour is connected 
with the mental aspect. If the physiological reaetion that is 
produeed in us on pereeiving some kind of incongruity is called 
laughtert the sense in us which enables us to contemplate the 
incongruity, either in actual life or in art, is to be called humour. 
And comedy is the literary or artistic expression of this sense of 
humour. The w-ord (Humour), thus, means either something 
within us, as when we speak of a ‘ man of humour *, or some¬ 
thing objeetive, as in speaking of a comedy as being fuU of 
humour.** Laughter being only an outward physical expression 
of humour, modem theory tums on the diseussion of the nature 
and funetion of humour rather than of laughter, and of the 
comic which finds expression in art. 

There is a theory which traees the origin of humour and its 

*• See, Stephen Leaeoek, Humour and Humanity, Ch. I, for 
the etymology of' humour * (pp. 15-19); and for ' the Nature 
of Humour'. 
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physical cxpression in laughter to the primitive exultalion of the 
savage over a fallen foe. " The passion of langhter ", according 
to Thotnas Hobbes, *' i& nothing elsc but a sudden glory arising 
from a sudden conception of some erainency in ourselves, by 
comparison of the inferiority of others or with our own fonner- 
ly." Primitive laughter was a sense of bnital triumph. In 
the evolution that foUowed with the progress of civilization, the 
exultant shout came gradually to be exchanged for a laugh over 
the appearance of dUasUr wbere no disaster is, as when an 
elderly gcntleman slips on a banana skin. A further stage in 
the Progressive evolution of the idea of humour oeeurs when the 
disaster is redueed to a sort of misJU, or distortion of anything 
out of its true use. The growth of civilization and literature 
helps to make this misfit or incongruity increasingly subtle as 
they also widen its range. And when the incongruities are con- 
neeted with a situation or a personality, we get the comic figures 
and the merriment that surrounds a (iaraeter. At the end of 
the seale it is the incofigruüy of lift iiself ... Here humour and 
its cxpression pass into the sublimities of literature. 

The consisteney with which the origin and growth of humour 
^are explained here has appealed to many a thinker. Plato seems 
to have a similar idea in his mind when he says that, " The 
pleasure of the ludierous springs from the sight of another's 
misfortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of self- 
ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. A eertain malice is 
here of the essence of cxjmic enjoyment. 

Admirable as this theory is, it may not yet satisfy the 
modern mind, especially in regard to the element of malice 
which is considered to be an essential ingredient of humour. 
We are, for instance, aware of simple and pure laughter, a 
laughter which is devoid of malice and which nonefheless yiclds 
a feeling of enjoyment. But leave aside modern psychologists. 
Aristoüe himself does not appear to be satisfied with this con¬ 
ception of the ludierous.__ 

1* Ibid. See esp. Ch. IX, * Humour and Sublimity 
Plato, Philebus, 48-50. 
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Aristotlc’s definition is as follows : “ Comedy is an imitation 
of cbaracters of a lower type,—not however, in the full sense of 
the word bad, the ludicrous being merely a subdivision of the 
ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which is not painfui 
or destructive. ” 

Modem interpreters take Aristotle's omission of' malice ’ to 
be significant. It shows, according to them, that the pleasure 
of the ludiCTOus is not to be explained ' by the disinterested 
delight of the primitive man in the infiiction of suffering.' Nor is 
it to be explained ' by the gratified feeling of malignity. soften- 
ed indeed by civilization. ’ Aristotle‘s phrase " not painfui or 
destructive " means that the comic representation is not painfui 
to the object of laughter; as an illustration Aristotle refers to 
“ the comic mask which is ugly and distorted, but docs not 
imply pain." The phrase ” not destructive ** likewise implies 
a sympathetic attitude on the part of the subject. For Aristotle, 
the quality that provokes laughter is a certain "ugliness”, a 
" defect", or deformity. There is a remarkable coincidence 
here between tlic definition of Aristotle and the prescription of 
Bharata, For, both mention ugliness or deformity as the source 
of laughter and refer comedy mainly to low characters. How¬ 
ever, this quality which refers primarily to the physically ugly, 
the disproportionatc, or the unsymnnctrical, must be extended 
in meaning $0 as to indude ' the frailties, foUies and infirmities 
of huraan nature, as distinguishcd from its graver viccs or 
crimes. ’ And, further, Aristotle's conception of beauty will 
justify us in extending the meaning of ' defect or ugliness * to 
embrace ‘ incongruities, absurdities or cross-purposcs of life, its 
blunders and discords, its imperfcct correspondences, and ad- 
justments, and that in matters intellectual as well as mõral.' 

The Poetics of Aristotle, Section v, p. 21; Butcher's 
translation, Fourth ed. 1929. 

Butchcr, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine A rt, p. 375. 

See also Dowden: " Alike in the tragic and in the comic 
there is an incongmity to be found...Tbe comic incongruity... 
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The discussion so for fumishes an answer to one iinportant 
question as to the source of laughter, the cause of humour. It is 
iDcongniicy, understood in a broad sense to indude everything 
from the physically incongruous to the intellectually or morally 
incongruous, that is to say, the incongmitics of Ufe itself. If 
Bharata uses the phrase * contrary if Abhinava explains that 
the term refers to the quality of * impropricty and if Aristotle 
uses the expression * ugly' or defective, they all mean the same 
: About incongruity as the source of laughter and the 
cause of humour, there need be no two opioions. 

The problem now refers to the inquiry about the nature of 
the perception of humour, about the clements that enter into 
appredation of humour. The problem is real because, as Butcher 
puts it, *' although the ludicrous is always incongruous. yet the 
incongruous is not always ludicrous. *' ” In other words, there 
is necessarily some kind of ' transiüon ' before the incongruous 
becomes ludicrous and yields comic pleasure. 

The incongruous, in the first place, has got to be perccived. 
And the perception of the incongruous involves the use of 
irUeäigence. Meredith says that Comedy appeals to the pure 
mteUigcnce and aims not at our ribs or armpits but at our heads. 
" People are ready to sunender themselves to witty thumps on 
the back, breast and sides, all except the head. and it is there 
that he (the Comic poet) aims." “ Bergson also lays down that 
laughter as such appeals only to the intelligence—* to the in- 
telligence pure and simple *. 

Intelligence as an esscntial element of humour may be under¬ 
stood as follows; There are, so to say, two orders, of things in 
life: The order of things as they are, the hi storical order, or the 

arises from the disproportion betwecn eertain souls of men and 
even this very ordinary world of ours.’* Shakespeare, His Mini 

and Art, p. 351. 

Butcher, Ibid., p. 37 ^* 

« George Meredith, An Essay on Comedy. p. 8. 
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order of actuality. Most of us have often felt that there are 
limitations and imperfections in this order of things. Hence, we 
crcate another order of things, the possible order, which is 
without limitations or imperfections. This is the ideal or the 
logical order. 

When we perceive lifc we become awarc of the discrepancy 
that exists betwoen these two orders. If we compromise with 
this discrepancy, feeling that the order of actuality is too power- 
ful to be changed, we are adopting an attitude of tragedy. 

But if we rebel against the order of actuality and refuse to 
accept its defects and limitations, we are adopting the attitude 
of comedy. 

Thus, the perception of the comic is an attitude; and since 
it is an attitude of rebellion, it is a logical and an intellectual 
attitude.** It is in this sense that we can understand the 
dictum of Horace Walpole that ‘ This world is a comedy to 
those who ihink. a tragedy to those who feel *. Dr. Johnson 
clearly recognised this connection between humour and intellig- 
ence when he said, " The size of a man's understanding may be 
justly raeasured by his mirth.” Meredith goes a little further 
and postulates not only a suhtle penetrating power on the part 
of the Comic poet, but also a ‘ corresponding acuteness ’ on the 
part of people to bc able to appreciate the comic spirit. ** 

The perception of the discrepancy or the incongruity, thus. 
involves a transition, a change of mood, an attitude. This per¬ 
ception comes in a flash, as it were. A sudden recognition of 
the discrepancy leads to laughtcr. There ic a shock of surprise 
in the discovery of the incongruity. A cool, deliberate contem- 
plation of the incongruity is a source of serious and reflective 

*• James Feibleman, In Praise of Comedy, pp. 191 ff. 

Quoted in, A Theory of Laugkier, V. K. Krishna Menon, 

P. 43 - 

Sl 


Meredith, op. eit. p. 8. 



writing. But its immcdiate cxpression elicits laughtcr. For 
such a pcrception the mind must necessarily be continually alert; 
it must havc a capadty of jumping from object to object. 

We have now two essential conditions for humour : The first 
is our intcllectual attitude typified by a welbstocked mind. 

" A strong sense of humour is seen in wisdom. " “ The wiscst 
man has the richest and liveliest sense of humour."” A man 
who posscsses a well-stocked mind apprchends things quickly 
cnough; but this mode of apprehension is rather erratic in the 
sense that the mind is continually travelling from point to 
point. shifting its attitude. This is the second condition, which 
may be dcscribed in the words of Goethe as * a capadty for 
mental bopplng.* 

Apart from the qualitics referred to above, the perception 
of the Comic involvcs, in the opinion of modem psychologists, 
a certain detachment. This detachmcnt is not an attitude of 
coldness, aloofness or indiffcrencc. It is rather the ability to 
rise above the immediate absurdities and look at them from a 
height. Life is fuU of absurdities. In prepetually living with 
them we might get angry, feel hatred and contcmpt, or sink into 
sadness. Literature. we know, docs express these attitudes. 
But this kind of detachmcnt enables us to feel superior to the 
disturbing experiences of life; to appreciate the limitations and 
imperfections which exist, and to cxtract joy where anger, con- 
tempt or sadness might otherwisc havc been fclt. Meredith 
says, " The laughter of Coroedy is iropersonal and of unrivallcd 
politeness, ncarer a smile; often no more than a smile. It laughs 
through the mind, for the mind dirccts it; and it might be 
cadled the humour of the mind. " Meredith conceives the Comic 
spirit as ‘ a Spirit overhead, luminous and watchful, häving the 
sage's brows and the sunny malice of a faun ; looking humanely 
malign and casting an oblique light on humanity, followed by 
voUcys of silvcry laughter. ’ *• _______ 

« V. K. Krishna Menon. A Thcory of LaughUr. p. 47 * 

” Meredith, An Essay on Comedy, pp. 88-90. 
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Such humour is idcal humour and necessarily involves the 
quality of sympathy. From the impassioned exultation of 
savage laughter to the sympathetic ' süvery ’ laughter of the 
modern man, is a lõng march which dvilization alone could 
accomplish. But the alliance of sympathy with humour has 
succeeded in a0ecting the range and meaning of humour. It 
has enriched humour and broadened the base of its enjoyment. 
Sympathy directs the humorous pcrception to the " more serious 
rcalities of life. It looks bclow the surface, it rediscovers the 
hidden incongruitics and deeper discords to which use and 
wont have deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter and tears; and pathos henceforth 
becomes the companion of humour. ** In other words, the 
alliance of sympathy with humour has made the rise of what 
is called' humane Comedy ’ possible. 

Thcsc qualities. detachment and sympathy, which some 
writers insist on as being important conditions of humour, are 
closely related to the funetion of humour. For Mercdith, ** 
Comedy is critioal and its main use is to teach the world what 
ails it. ' Philosophcrs and the Comic poct are of a cousinship 
in the eye they east on life. ‘ * Comedy is the fountain of 
sound sense. ’ * A perception of the comic spirit gives high 
fellowship.' For, the awareness of deep common-sense which 
humour engenders binds people together. A C5mic shuns 
company but the humorist will seek it. Mcredith, therefore, 
regards ' sensitiveness to the comic laughter as * a step in 
dvilization And he believes that ‘ there never will be dvil¬ 
ization where Comedy is not possible.' And equally, the test 
of true Comedyis that it shall awaken thoughtful laughter.' 

Bergson finds the souree of incongruity in a person or 

** Buteher, AristotWs Theory of Poetry and Firu Art, pp. 
385-386. 

« Meredith, op. dt. pp. 30, 28, 91, 93 - 94 . 80 and 88 res- 
pectively. 
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incident out of keeping with our/social mode and habit; some 
elehient of rigidity, inelasticity or automatism in a charaeter; 
some suggestion of the mechanical inerusted on the living..... 
This is the common groundwork of the socially laughable. 
And, according to Bergson, “ The purpose of the laughter is 
correciive ; it asserts instinctively, and without benevolence, the 
surprise of sodety that anyone should so isolate himself, and 
with sueh unconsdousness of his oddity, from the ordinary 
responses, the customary give and take, of the community in 
which he lives. " “ Laughter, thus, aets as a eheek against a 
one-sided view of life. 

In relating the theoretical diseussion to the praetice of 
humour, however, some limits to the conditions of humour 
appear to be necessary. Sueh limitation refers to detaehment, 
sympathy and the funetion of laughter. Meredith and Bergson 
were no doubt, considering comedy in its sociological aspeet, 
Meredith particularly had the ideal comedy in his mind, the social 
comedy of Manners, his ideal poet being Moliire.” It is casy to 
concede that laughter which does not imply malice, contempt, 
or anger, and is humane and kindly, is the bcst type of humour 
and is a true expression of the fellowship of humanity. 

But if humour is a weapon in the hands of the social and 
mõral refonner, as it often is. the laughter it produees will not 
always be benevolent. In fact, if Meredith thought the laughter 
of comedy to be impersonal and polite, it will be a very personal 
and unbenevolent laughter according to the coneeption of 
Bergson. For, a humorist who wields his laughter as a correct- 
ive may, as oeeasions demand, hoid the absurdities of life up to 
ridicule, satirise them. lash at them with the vehemence of 
irony, all with the single purpose of correcting the foUies of man- 
kind. In sueh an attitude. deUchment and sympathy may be 

dif&cult to be found. ___ 

See, George Gordon, Skakispearian Comedy p. 8 for a 
summary of Bcrgson's Theory of Laughter, 

Meredith, op. eit. p. 26 £E. 

20 
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Furthcr, is thcrc always a purposc behind the laughter ? A 
sudden perception of some incongruity or absurdity evokes 
sometimes a hearty laughter, which is neither the humane 
laughter of the mind nor the deliberately dirccted laughter of 
social purpose. Like the social laughter,' this kind of hearty 
laughter is also to be found in huraorous writers whose status 
and authority are beyond dispute. * The laughter of the hcart 
and mind are so often in Shakespearian Comcdy inextricably 
interfused '.*• We may not approve of laughter which arises 
out of a physical incongruity, a practicai joke, or pure folly; 
but it is there. as a matter of fact. 

The distinction implied by detachment and sympathy must, 
therefore, be understood as a quaütative distinction, and used 
for determining the higher and lower types of comedy. Likewise 
we must not eschew laughter whose only purpose is amusement. 
The justification for recognising these limits to the theory is the 
practice of humorous writers, Whüe a theory of humour should 
certainly providc qualitative standards, it ought not to lunit its 
range and variety. 


*• Gordon, op. dt. p. 5. 
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THE NATUKE AND RANGE OF THE VID 0 $AKA*S 
HUMOUR 

The incongruity, which is thc source of laughter, can occur 
on several levels: physical, physiological, psychological and 
sociological. ^ A writer can pcrceive the incongruity on any one 
o£ tbcse levels, or on several of them siroultaneously. 

When it eomes to presentation, the writer's attitude will 
probably determine the form that the incongruity will take and 
the nature of humour he intends to produee. In this way wc 
may have pure ridicule, caricature, or parody where the incon¬ 
gruity or absurdity is held op as an objeet of derisive laughter; 
satire, where malignity may be present; irony, where the objeet 
is to sting under a semi-caress; pure eomedy, where though you 
expose, ridicule, or even smack, you are ready to pity and sym- 
pathise with the objeet of humour. • 

Considered in the context of literary presentation the incon¬ 
gruity may again wear different forms; and thus, wc have verbal 
humour, the humour of situation and the humour of charaeter. 
This is no attempt at classification; for, the form of humour and 
the attitude behind it can bc so varied and there can be sueh an 
inter-mixture that any attempt to reduee humour to well-defin- 
ed classifiable types may ultimately prove to be usefess. But 
one can understand the varicty that humorous presenUtion can 
achieve. 

The pereeption of the ludicrous, the diserepant, or the in- 
congnious, in order to be coroie, has to bc sudden. This naturally 
makes room for an element of surprisc which largely enters into 
every comic instance. It resu lts in the diseovery, says Buteher, 

i James FciblemanV/» Praise oj Comedy, p. 195. 

* See. George Meredith. An Essay on Comedy, pp. 79-80. 





' either of an unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 
or of an unexpected uniikeness where there was resemblance.' • 
The humorous writer seems to work on two lines: showing the 
absence of something which is expected; this being done by 
understatement; and secondly, showing the presence of some¬ 
thing where nothing is expected; this being done by over-state- 
ment or exaggeration. Of these exaggeration is commoner than 
understatement, if only because it is much easier to effect. The 
mode of exaggeration is a favourite device with the humorist 
and is cmployed to ridicule current estimations of customs and 
manners. institutions and personalities. of social and mõral 
values-* 

The figure of the Vidu^ka is present in Sanskrit drama, 
which extends over a period of ten to twelve centurics. And 
taking the presentation of the sevcral dramatists together, it 
should be possible to illustrate the types and forms of humour 
mentioned earlier. 

Like Aristotle, Bharata regards ugUness or deformity as 
basic in a character intended for the production of laughtcr. 
Hence his prescription for the appearance of the Vidü$aka, 
which the dramatists usually adopt. If Shakespeare shows 
Falstaf! as a monster of flesh, the VidG^akas, too, invariably 
possess a physical deformity of some Idnd or the other. * This 
is laughter on the physical level. 

If under physiological Laughter we could indude the gesti- 
culations, dress and movements of the Vidu$aka, Bharata has 
already thought about it and has provided appropriate niies 
for efiecting such laughter on the stage. The dress which the 
Vidu^aka usually wore must itself have been ridiculous. And 
when sometimes the VidG^aka pretended bimself to be a woman, 

• Butcher, ArislotU’s Po^tics, pp. 375 * 376 . 

• See James Feibleman, op. dt. p. i8i. 

• See, Chapter 3, entitled PERSONAL APPEARANCE ete. 
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or covered himself with feminine robes, and moved on the stage 
with appropriate gait and gestures, the laughter must have been 
readily evokcd.® 

The psychological level is, naturally, complcx and varied. 
Some Vidü5akas might exhibit mental instability, duUness or 
stupidity; they may fail to understand a point or misunder- 
stand it. If humour arises on account of these factors, it is to 
be regarded as on psychological level. Thus, Da§yanta tums to 
the Vidü§aka for advice and assistance. The Vidüsaka says, 
"In the matter of eating? Bless the moment!"^ Some 
characters have * low thresholds of emotional excitation. Given 
the slightest hint as to the nature of the expected reaction to a 
situation, they are liable to produce it in an exaggerated form.'* 
The loud laughter, wild dandng, clapping of hands and clicking 
of fingers at the most trivial instances that are exhibited by 
the Vidü§aka in Ratndvali can thus be explained. Timidity or 
cowardice which is to be seen in most of the Vidüsakas is, again, 
a comic perspective on the psychological level. The reactions 
of fear which would be expressed by appropriate gesticulaüon 
will naturally be understood on the physical level. The complex 
of hunger with implied gluttony which also is common to most 
of the Vidü§akas is similarly to be explained both on the 
psychological and the physical levels. Further, il laziness is a 
mental attribute, then the lifc of easc and comfort which is 
loved by some of the Vidö5akas and liked naturally by all of 
them will be a comic perspective on the psychological level. 

The comic perspective on the sociological level is to he 
realised particularly in two aspccts of the character of Vidu§aka. 
The Vidüsaka holds to ridicule, in his own character, the 
Brahmin caste, and this ridicule is^a social satire on the preten- 
sions, privilege s and the parasitic encumbrance of this class. 

• See, Chapter X, entitled FUNCTION AND ROLE I. 

’ Šäk., act II; i ^ i' 

• See, Fcibleman, op. eit., p. 196. 
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Secondly. tbe Vidü^aka, as;a privU^ed jester, fires a broadside 
at social and mõral defects. And though the range is limited 
in most of the cases, there are VidG^akas who are not $o handi- 
capped by being merely butts of ridicule. and who consequently 
move in a wider circle. Kälidäsa^s Vidu$akas, for instance, 
have their gibes at the absurdities to be found in royal love, 
the intrigues of the harem and of court lifc. Bhäsa's Santu^ta 
casts a side-light on the absurd fonnalities of religion in the 
matter of apparel. But it is Maitreya of ŠQdraka who in his 
social broadsides is a Prince among VidQ^akas. The nature of 
the story has made the life of courtesans his principal target for 
wit and satire; but there is really notbing that seems to escape 
his observation and faib to stimulate hb provocative tongue. 

Huinour on this level takes mostly a verbal form and appears 
a$ witty rcmarks of the Vidü$aka. The formal structure of 
Sanskrit drama does not encourage a real comedy of Manners, 
except in the Prakarana type to some extent and in Prahasana, 
which is a farcc. However, there is enough of funny talk coming 
from the Vidü$akas. Bbäsa employes a kind of malapropbm, 
when tbe VidQsaka calb Brahmadatta a city and Kämpilya a 
person when the exact reverse b the truth. * This Vidü§aka 
gives a rhyming sound-effect by hb words when he compares 
his kukp-parivarta (upsettlng of stomach) with akp-parivarta 
( revolving of the pupil of the eye); this obviously has a humor- 
ous turn; and the double-meaning of parivarta becomes a further 
source of laughter when tbe VidG$aka confounds tbe kokila 
(cuckoo) with the käka (crow) whose eye b supposed to move 
from One to the other socket. ** More delightful probably is the 

• SV.,act V. ‘?rftftstnn'nmi* 
Cf. the king’8 comment, ^ ^ arPr- 

SV., act IV. interlude: * 
f^ 3 T žr I ’ 

See my dition of SV. for further explanation. 
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verbal lapse on the part of Maitreya. When he leams that a 
thief bored a hoie through the wall, when they were sleeping, 
and bolted away with jewels, Maitreya, getting up from hisbed, 
exclaims in confusion, '* Eh ? What did you say ? Häving 
bored a thief. the hoie has bolted away ? ” " But sueh verbal 
humour is not in the line of the Vidü?akas. They are not 
usually punsters. It is their witty remarks that are a souree 
of laughter, and cspecially so when they are least expeeted. 
Queen Dhärioi wants to suppress the dispute betwecn the two 
dance masters, though for a personal rcason, and explains that 
it is futile. Gautama remarks, ** Queen, let us watch the two 
rams fighting 1 Are we not paying them salaries ? Du$yanta 
is in a real dilemma and is unable to deeide whether he shonld 
go to the Tapovana or back to his Capital Mä^avya advises, 
** Hang in the air like TriiaAku 1 ’* 

The dramas provide varying situations of comic laughter 
centeiing round the figure of the VidQ§aka. In PraiijHäyau- 
gandharäyai^a, the Vidü|aka has a fight with the Unmattaka 
over the alleged theft of the modakas. The VidO^ka uses 
strong words, threatens to break the Untnattaka’s head, and 
makes a similar show of heroism beforc the šramanaka who 
joins the seuffle. But the Vidü$aka’s courage fails him and he 
comes down to pious platitudes and to weepingP* Santujta, 
in Avimdraka, finds himself duped by a eunning maid in broad 
daylight. She entices him by an invitation to dinner, takes his 
ring to inspeet its workmanship, and vanishes into the crowds 
on the Street. The poor Vidü^aka shouts and runs after her; 
but his feet do not carry him any further. Later, Santusfa 

“ Mrc., aet III: * an 'fhc ^ 

^ _ 

Mälavikä. aet I: ‘ ^ I f* 

1 ’ 

» Šäk.,actII: ‘ ^ ^ l * 

Pratijhä., aet III. 
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pretends to be a dclicate damsel and rcfuses to go out of 
Kurangi’s apartment despite a suggestion, entreaty and a bribe 
of ornaments by KuraÄgi’s maid ; and eventually is required to 
be dragged out by her. 

Šüdraka'8 Maitreya is afraid of darkness and of Street 
crowds and requires the company of Cäradatta's maid Radanika 
to go out in the Street to place the evening Bali offerings. 
There, he defies Šakära and uses brave words. But he is con- 
seious that his attitude is like that of a dog that barks bravely 
standing on the threshold of his master's house. Then, Maitreya 
cuts a poor hgure in the presence of Vasantasenä's Ce^a. The 
latter puts simple riddles about *s«nd‘ and * Vasania‘, which 
Maitreya is unablc to solve. He roakes a complete fool of him- 
self by misunderstanding the directions of the Ceta, padäi pari- 
valiavehi, by tuming round himself and tuming his feet about, 
when the Ceta meant only changing the order of the words! 
Further, the exchange of hot words and of blows bctwcen 
Šakära and Maitreya in the court seene is quite amusing; the 
more so, beeause the wieked šakira thoroughly deserves this 
retribution; and the situation could have been really dclightful 
had it not been for the tragie consequences to which it led. In 
the same way, the annoyance which Maitreya feels about the 
task of guarding the jewels, his babbling in slecp, his handing 
over the pot of ornaments to Šarvilaka, and the solemn bless- 
ings for a sound sleep with which Šarvilaka obediently takes 
possession of the jewels, ereate another situation full of mirth, 
the tragie side of which is not realised immediately. 

A deliberately planncd situation is the hoax of serpent>bite 
that Gautama stages before Dhäriol. Since the audience is 
wise on this hoax, the contrast between Gautama’s pretence of 
fright and Dhäriofs sineere anxiety is apt to raise a laughter of 
amusement. Mädbavya, in Säkuniala, finds himself in two 

** Avi., aets II and V. 

Mrc., aets I, V, IX and III respectively. 

Mälavikä., aet IV. 
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sitaations which are not happy for himself but which, had they 
been actually shown on the stage, instead of being merely 
described, would have deüghted a section of the audience. The 
first is whcn Mädhavya is surrounded by the maids of Haihsa- 
padikä who pull his hair and rain blows on him; and the sccond 
occurs when Mätali pounds him like a piece of sugarcane. 

Har§a creates situations in his Vdayana plays which are 
mortifying to the Vidü^aka. A sympathetic maid and the 
Vidü^aka arrange for a meeting between the hero and the 
heroine. But the queen steps unexpcctedly on the seene. And 
this, together with mistaken identity, lead to an angry seene. 
The Vidü^aka is blamed for the seeret plan of the meeting, is 
bound händ and foot, and carried froro the stage to a prison at 
the orders of the queen. ” Har?a paints an elaborate situation 
in Nägänanäa, which takes the spaee of a neat interlude. The 
Vidü?aka Ätrcya is retuming from the marriage party, bedeeked 
with flowers and carrying a present of a pair of silk garments. 
A swarm of bees, attraeted by the fragrance, attaeks him on his 
way. Ätreya wraps a silk garment in a womanly fashion and 
covers himself eompletely in order to eseape from the bees. 
He sueeeeds in doing it. but falls. to his woe, in the hands of the 
drunken Vi^a who mistakes him for his beloved. the Cetl. The 
Cetf arrives on the seene and deeides to enjoy heiself at the 
eost of the Vidü?aka. The Vifa asks his servant. the Cefa, to 
hoid the Vidu§aka whüe he tumed to propitiate his own beloved. 
The Vidü^aka makes an attempt to run away; but the Ceta has 
held him fast by his saered thread which, therefore, snaps in 
the attempt. The Vidü^aka is then made to sit by the side of 
the maid. A glass of wine alieady tasted by her is forced on 
him by the Vita. When the Vidü?aka protests vehemently. he 
is asked to prove that he is a real Brahmin by redting a few 
words from the saered Seriptures, The VidQsaka is unable to 
do this, and is constraine d to fail at the feet of the maid to get 

Šäk., aets V and VI resp. 

Priya. and Ratai.» aet Ilf. 
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out of the embarrassing situation. But before hc can thank his 
stars for bis lucky cscape, another maid, in attendance on the 
hero and the heroine, fools him by equivocal words and, under 
the pretcxt of * painting' him, besmears his face with the black 
juice of tamäla leaves! 

RäjaÄekhara presents a situation in which the Vidü$aka 
Cäräyapa is solemnly made to go through a ceremony of his 
bigamous marriage; and it is discovered that the ' bride ’ was a 
slave boy dressed up in a woman*s clothes! Cär&yaija takes his 
revengc by turning tables on the queen's maid. He dupes her 
into a belicf that she wiU dic on a particular day unless she 
propitiated a Brahmin of special quaUties and crawled between 
his legs to escape the messengers of dcath. This ridiculous 
ritual isprcscntedon the stage and the Vidü$aka stands over 
the crawling maid demonstrating his personal triumph. ” 

But it is the humour of character that is principally to be 
iUustrated in the figüre of the Vidü§aka. In theory and practice 
the Vidusaka is the comic character. And in this regard several 
charaeteristies of the Vidfi§aka beeome a souree of humour. 

First, obvioosly, is the appearance of the Vidü?aka, which is 
an objeet of laughter for others, and of which some Vidü§akas 
themsclves eraek jokes. **____ 

w NigS., aet III. 

Viddha., aets II and III. 

« Especially, the Vidü§akas of Kälidäsa. Cf. 

(i) HI5^1 FT 55 ^I 

Mälavikä., V. 

( ii) ft ^ ant fte? l Vik,, II. 

(iii) I <*1 ^ Vik., V. 

(iv) The king refers to Madhavya as ' ' šäk., VI. 

Maitreya refers to his own misshapen head: 

‘ art ft TOtkft I Mfc., 

act. I 
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Another is the fact that thc Vidü$aka happens to be a 
Brahmin. He is generally called a Mahäbrähmapa,** the phrasc 
indicating a stupid and ignorant Brahnun. Bhasa's Santu^ta 
asserts his caste by thc sacred thread hc wears. ** He is unable 
to deciphcr letters though he has the nerve to say that the 
particular letters are not found in thc book that he has studicd.** 
But his ignorance becomes obvious when hc descnbes the 
Räm^yana as a book on dramaturgy. •• The Vidösakas of KUi- 
däsa do not parade thcir ignorance. It is Gautama oniy who 
oncc dubiously refers to the sacred Glyatri prayer which a 
Brahmin is expccted to repeat in his daily ritxial. ** To 
Sadraka’s Maitreya, a woman leaming Sanskrit appcars like a 
cow snorting through hcr nostrils chafing with a new ropci a 
performance which he will be disindined to do cven for thc fun 
of it. He expresses disapproval of an * oid priest, weanng a 
garland of withered flowers and muttering saaed texts ’. •* But 
it is Harsa who makes greater fun of the ignorance of the Vidü- 
^ka. One of his Vidü^akas goes through the formal ritual of 
ablution and muttering of prayer, and confesses that that alone 
is his claim to reeeive gifts in the royal palace. *• But he does 

** Cf. for instance, SV. aet IV, Mälavikä., aet- II, šäk., 
aet II, Priya., aet. H ete. 

** Avi., aet V: ‘ «fm ^ 1 \' 

** Cf. Avi., aet II, interlude ; 1) annwflt 

ft 1 % ft? 1— (TOR.1) iR sm 

« Ibid. ‘ ^ ani ^ i ^ ^ ' 

(i^ qa gstan 1 ’ 

” Mälavikä., aet IV : ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 

*“ Mrc., aet III: * jr ^ ^ ^ 

•• Priya., aet. II, opening: ‘ ^ ^ 3qqT?rf^Rni%an 
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not know even the number of the Vedas !» Another, Ätreya, 
is put to a rigid test to prove his credentials as a Brahmin. He 
is asked to recite from the Vedas, which he cannot do. He 
shows some resourcefulness in observing before the dninkcn Vi^a 
that the sacred syllables of the Veda have evaporated on account 
of the offcnsive odour of the liquor. The infallible test, there- 
fore. is tlie sacred thread. Ätreya, however, is unable to pass 
cven this test, because his sacred thread had already snapped 
in the struggle with the Ceta. “ Cäräyapa of Räjažekhara, 
although a Brahmin, is unable to write.** 

The lack of Vedic leaming is usually coupled with Brahman- 
ical pride, Gautama demands that he, as a Brahmin, ought to 
have bccn first worshipped before the musical concert started.** 
Mäpavaka claims that the Moon speaks through him.” 
Maitreya resents the washing of feet that the servant has asked 
him to do for Cärudatta. ” Harsa does not show any respect 
for the Brahmanical dignity of the VidÜ5aka. 

A further characteristic, consistent with the Brahmin caste 
of the Vidü?aka, is his love of food. This remains an invariable 

« Ibid. act n : * ^ 

The king's commcnt is, ‘ I * 

« Nägä,. act III: ‘ ( v- 1 -^ 

tytii I ’ 

« Ibid. act III. 

»* Viddha., act II: 1 ) 

The kingas comment is, * ^ t * 

In act I, the Vidü^aka says, * snW l' 

** Mälavikä., act II: * 3 ^ l 

« Vik., act III: ‘flt ^ 3Tnp>3on% 

Mrc., actIII: * ^ 3^1 qKit T 

Cf. for similar attitude of the Vidü^aka. Nägä., act III: 

‘ w wir mg1 


trait with the Vidü?aka. Though the greed for food is un- 
limited, its exprcssion has few variations. If Vasantaka of 
Bhäsa mourns the loss of his digestion, ” Maitrcya laments over 
the tum of events that has landed him in povcrty along with 
Cärudatta. He reeaUs the days when he could feed himself 
like a bull in the market-square. He goes poetical in deseribing 
how he could taste disb after dish and push them away, like a 
painter touching the dishes of his pigments with the delicate 
tip of his brush. “ Invitation for dinner is a suflBcient bait for 
the Vidü^aka. Santus^a wiU allow himself to be duped;** 
and Mäqavaka" and Bh 5 sa's Vasantaka wiU be prepared to 
change their loyalties for an ofler of food. If eating is the only 
important work in the eyes of MäijhavyaMä^avaka sees food 
evcrywhere; ** and the only interesting place on the earth for 
him is the kitchen “ Bhäsa’s Vasant aka snms up the philosophy 

” Cf-SV., aet IV : * ^ f ^ «nCRt a| ^ l' 

•• Mfc., aet I, opening speeeh: ‘...fi ^ ^ 

*• See, Avi., aet II. 

Vik., aet II. Mäijavaka promises to dissuade the king 
from his passion for Urvašt. 

SV., aet IV. Vasantaka prefers PadmävatI to Väsava- 
dattä, beeause the former takes care of his meals. 

« šäk., aet II. When Dosyanta asks for his help in a 

simplc task, Mädhavya says, f% 

** Vik., aet III. Cf. the king‘s eomment, ‘ ^ 

« Vik., aet II: 

^TSrr—ant 

—Rr I -s . ^ ^ n • 

5SP5T l 
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of food when he defines happiness as excellent digestion coupled 
with excellent appctite. 

Cowardice is onc more trait that comes in the wake of the 
Brahmin caste. After all, courage or heroism has not been the 
strong point of the Brahmins as a community. The dramatists 
extract fun out of this characteristic in two ways: by an exhibi- 
tion of open fear and by a show of mock heroism. Many Vidüsakas 
are afraid of the serpent.** Maitreya is afraid of darkness.*’ 
Ätreya fears bees. Mädbavya is frightened by a report 
about demons. Even the palace maids hoid terror for some 
Vidüsakas. Consequently the VidQ$akas can be brave only 
before pigeons, bees, or cupid’s arrows, that is to say, mango 
blossoms. Maitreya appears to divulge ^be secret of snch 
heroism when he says that even a dog is a hero on the thres- 
hoid of his master's house. 


Later, in act III, he moeks at heaven : ‘ fl: I 

q q ^ \ ^ qsptfir iftiTTT I* 

«» SV., act IV, interlude: * q l * 

** For instance, Vasantaka in SV., Mä^avaka in Vik., 
Gautama in Mälavikä. 

Mfc., act. I. Maitreya refuses to go out to place the 
Bali ofieiings; among other reasons, he mentions, ' trr 

“ Cf. Nägä., III. 

*• Šäk„ act II. The king asks the Vidü^aka whether he 
would like to accompany him to the Tapovana to see Šakuntalä: 

The VidG?aka replies, * qw ^ \ ^ 


f^OTT^^ I’ 


For instance, Mäpavaka in Vik. In act II, interlude, he 


says, on seeing the maid coming, * fA d 


Mädliavya refuses to go in Hamsapadikä*s apartment, though 
Ihi^yanta rules out his protest. Šäk., act V. 

Mrc., actl: ‘ ^ ^ ^ 1 
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Finally, therc is a charactcristic which is really independent 
of the conventiooal conccption of the Vidüialta—his wit, which 
is a genuine source of laughter. It manifests itsclf very often 
as innocent nonsensc; but occasionally it is crammed with 
practical wisdom. In fact, the Vidü^aka, often becomes the 
mouthpiece of sound common-sense. The Vidö§aka’s definition 
of happiness has bccn rcfencd to above. It wears humour on 
the surface, but contains a deeper practical tnith of life. To 
the king surprised by his queen, when making love to the 
heroine, the Vidü§aka's advice is: * Run! What else can a 
thief caught red-handcd do ? * “ or ' A thief caught in the act 
might say: I ara only testing the theory by a practical 
application.' “ His commcnt on the queen wbo hclplcssly gets 
reconciled with the new co-wife: ' When a fish slips through 
the händ, the dejected ösherraan says he was observing piety I * ** 
To the impatient lover: ' You are a wretched patient 1 You not 
only want a doctor but you want the doctor also to fetch the 
medicine for you 1 ’ “ ' A courtesan says Maitreya, ' is like a 
pebble caught in the shoe. Even removal hurts 1 ’ ** 

At tiraes the Vidü5aka is not merely a critic in raotley; he 
is a philosopher, especially when he acts as a syrapathetic friend 
to the distressed hero. Mfidhavya says to Du§yanta: *Good 
men doj^not allow themselves to be affected by distress. 
Mountains are not shaken even by a whirlwind. 


Cf. Mälavikä., act III: ^ ‘ 

Vik., act II: <1»^ 1' 

« Mälavikä., act III: ‘ 

“ Vik., act III: ' 


_^ _L 

” Mälavikä., act II: ^ ^ ^ 

I ’ a_X- 

w Mrc., actV: cim ^ ^ 

^ . ■■ f. 

” Šäk.,actVI: '^F'3^t*nqüP?r» 
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If the ability to laugh in thc face of misfortunc is a feature 
of humane comedy, ** Santu?ta and Maitreya are our examples. 
KuraAgi was about to commit suidde; Aviinäraka’s timely 
arrival saves her and tears come to her eyes. Santu$ta- says: 
‘ Please don't weep. Elsc, I will weep with you. But thetrouble 
is I cannot shed tears. I started crying with great efifort when 
jny father died. But the tears did not come. ’ “ Cirudatta’s 
lament over his poverty is deep and harrowing. But Maitreya 
observes: * Friend. wealth is a whore’s child, an insubstantial 
breakfast. It runs to where it cannot be cnjoyed, like young 
cowherds, afraid of wasps, running into a forest where they are 
not bitten 1 * “ And when Cärudatta is faced with the unkind- 
est moment of his life, the exchange of hot words and of blows 
between Maitreya and šakära brings a sad smile on a grim 
background. Both thcse Vidü§akas, however, follow their 
friends to deatb. If ever laughter was mixed with tears 
Santu$ta and Maitreya cazry the mixture. 

This quality, namely wit, illostratcs the most essential con- 
ditions of humour: acute observation and intelligence. Uis 
not surprising that the Indian theorists, too, associate wisdom 
with the VidQ^ka. After all, he is not a fool who only looks 
a fool. He does not wear motley in his brain. 


“ Feibleman, op. eit pp. 241 ff. 

*• Avi., aet V: ‘are 1 I ^ 

•® Mrc., aet I: ‘ ^ ^ 
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THE DECLINE OF THE VIDÜSAKA 


Bharata shows fuU awareness of the nature and function of 
laughter. although he has confined its objective to pure enter- 
tainment which he regarded as the supreme purposc of dramatic 
representation. The typcs of the Vidüsakas he has coneeived 
and the qualities and function that hehasassociatcdwiththem. 
cspccially the quality of wisdom and the roie of the Vidüsaka 
as the hero's companion, clearly suggest that Bharata’s idea of 
laughter was not erude and that the laughter he conteraplated 
was not ürnited to the phj^cal and phj^siolopcal levels. 
Further, Bharata*5 reeognition of laughter as a distinet Äösh, 
and of šach fonns of drama as the Prakaram, Prahnsana and 
Bhäi}a, was a positive indieation in the dircction of social drama, 
in which comedy and laughter could have ever-widening seope. 

Bharata’s theory is exemplified, even amplified. in the aclual 
dramatic practice. The dramatists foUo\ved Bharata in adopt- 
ing the physical and physiological bughter conncctcd with the 
Vidüsaka. But they also portrayed humour on the psycholog- 
ical and sociological levels. It raay be assumed that the 
dramatists portrayed aU the four types of Vidusakas which 
Bharata preseribed. inspite of the fact that the actual spccimens 
are not now available to us. 


BharaU, howcver, most have coneeived these types in 
relation to a sort of propriety. The assoeiation of a part.cular 
tvpe of Vidüsaka alone would have been' proper wilh a parti- 
colar type of hero. This was a question both of social Md 
literary propriety, especially in the days of the class.es. But 
once this principle of propriety was aeeepted, it was necessaty 
to understand the basic types from a purely ht^ ^n.t of 
view-the basic types, that is to say, that would be .hseover- 
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able in any or all of the four types pr^ribed by Bharata. 
For, whetber the VidQ$aha bappens to be an ascetic. a Brabmin, 
a royal prot^g^ or a pupil, in playing tbe fool and evoking 
laughter he is eitber laughed at by otbers, or he laughs at others. 

In analysing the oid classical comedy of Greece, Aristotle 
gives a threefold classification of fools: The Buffoon, who is a 
simple fool; the Eiron, who, though a fool, is wise and is aware 
of his wisdom ; and the Imposter, who covers inward cowardice 
and folly under a väin pretence of bravery and wisdom.' In 
the oid comedy to whicb Aristotle is referring the Buffoon and 
the Eiron are pitted against the Imposter. Tbe Eiron vict- 
imises the Imposter. 

It is possible to say that the Buifoon and the Imposter 
correspond to the Vidu$aka and the Eiron is probably the Vifa. 
Harsa's Nsgänanda actually represents a seene where the Vi(a 
victimises Ätreya, the Vidü^ka, who neatly answers the 
deseription of an Imposter in his attempt to cover his cowardice 
and ignorance. But the Imposter is not a distinet type in 
Sanskrit drama ; the pretence is found in many Vidü$akas. 
Further, the Vita according to the Sanskrit theory is not a 
conventional comic charaeter. 

Prof. Gordon is probably right in saying that there are 
essentiaJly two types of fools: " One, half wit, half natural; 
the other, part fool, part knave. ** And of eourse, ‘ each type 
has its varieties* The Vidü^aka likewise is eitber a butt of 
ridicule or he ridicules others. But the wit and wisdom he 
possesses may be either conseious or uneonseious. With this 
distinetion in view, the VidÜ^as appear to reveal three main 
types, as Aristotle diseovered in the classical comedy. 

The first is the fool, the simple Vidüjaka. This is a silly, 
stupid, idiotic type. The pcculiarity of this type is that the 

' See F. M. Cornford, The Origin of ÄUie Comedy, p. 136. 

* Gordon, Shakttpearian Comedy, p. 60. 


Vidü$aka has no separate existence of his own bat is tagged on 
to the hero whose friend and companion he is. He is duU and 
has no business to perform, except the conventional one. But 
being constantly in the company of the hero some of his tasks 
dcvolve on him. He, however, miscarries them, or makes a 
mess of them; and often creates complications for the hero. 
He has some wit; but the fun he provides is usually at his 
own eost. In fact, he is a butt of ridicule, a laughing-stock.* 

Most of the Vidufakas, and particularly the figures portrayed 
by later dramatists, fail under this category. The best illustra- 
tions of this type are Kilidäsa’s Mäfjhavya and Har§a's Ätreya. 
Mäpavaka and Vasantaka in PriyadarHkä are very close to this 
type in their blundering foUy, although there is no open ridicule 
to which they are subjeeted. And contrarily, though Santust^ 
is outwitted by the Ce{I and Maiireya by the Ceta, their essen- 
tial type is difierent. 

The seeond type is the critic, the wise Vidfl^aka, This type 
of VidÖsaka is a clown but he is a ' superior member of this 
order. ’ * His wit and wisdom are of considerable proportion. 
Shakespearc‘s Touchstone is the cxample. Like him. the 
Vidü$aka moves through the play moeking at cverything that 
comes within his ken, with a salutary moekery; for. ' in his 
brain he hath strange pl aces cramm'd, with observation. * * He 

■ Comford thus deseribes the type; 'The subordinatc 
buffoon who atlends the more serious hero has, so to say. no 
independent existence. He is a mere delegate on whom this 
side of the hero‘s (in Comedy) roie is devolvcd in situations 
where the hero himself has to keep up a Icss farcical charaeter 
...This deputy clown is märked off as a distinet type only in 
that he is always in a subordinate position, never master of the 
situation as Eiron is. Hence, he is the Buffoon, pure and 
ämple. as defined by AristoÜe—the ungentlemanly person who 
makes fun for the amusement of others. ’ op. eit., pp. 139-140. 

* See, J. B. Pricstley, The English Comic Charaeters, p. 2X. 



uses his foUy like a stalking-horsc and, under the presentation 
of that, he shoots his wit. ’ * And probably the real charm of 
his character is that he is unconscious of the wisdom that he 
is continually spilling. He is a critic in motley. It is this type, 
again, that is really distinguished by humanc kindness. 

The supreme example of this type is Šfidraka’s Maitrcya. 
Bhäsa's Santu.sta aiso must be placed in this category as much 
for his practical wisdom as for his humanity, although they do 
not equal those of Maitrcya. Vasantaka in Svapnaväsavadaüa 
and in Ratnävali are close to this type ; the one, for his loyalty 
and wisdom, and the other, for his humane devotion. Kflli- 
däsa’s Mäijavaka and Madhavya are real critics, but their basic 
trait is stupidity. 

The third type is the rogue, the VidG$aka who wears the 
mantlc of a professional fool but is clcver and knows it. This 
type should correspond to Aristotle’s Eiron. • The clownish 
dulness of this type is a mask. Hc plays the fool on putpose. 
He moves in the play in his motley garb, consciously poking fun 
at other characters. While his buffooncry prevents the attribu- 
tion of a motive, he is able to have the whole fun for his own 
privatc amuscment. If the first type is a butt of ridicule and 
the second partially so, this type ridicules others, consciously, 
and on purpose. 

This type is finely illustratcd in Kälidä5a's portrait of 
Gautama, who is a clever rogue who draws his fun out of evcry 
character, induding the hero. Vasantaka in Pratijüäyaugan- 

• Shakespeare, As Yoit Like II. 

• Cf. Comford: ' The Eiron.. .masks his clevemess under 
a show of downish dulness. He is a fox in the sheep s dotliing 
of a Bufifoon. His attitude is prccisely expressed by Demos, 
‘ I play the simplcton like this on purpose '.. .In the Rhetoric, 
Aristotle says that the Ironical Jester makes fun for his own 
private satisfaction, whereas the Buffoon does it to amuse 
others.' op. di., pp. 136 ff., 138. 
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dkaräyam is a little dubious type, but must be included under 
this category; his downish behaviout conceals a serious purpose. 

A similar type, though obviously inferior in merit, is Räja- 
šckhara's Cäräyaqa, who is subjected to ridicule but succeeds 
in häving his own revenge. 

It was essential that Sanskrit dramatisU realised thcse basic 
types and some theorist of thc later period recognised them. 
Had they done so. Sanskrit drama would have been spared the 
duU and dead monotony that characlerises the figure of the 
Vidö§aka- Unfortunately the Vidü§aka tended to bccome a 
stock character. 

There are, really speaking, two elements in a comic charac¬ 
ter that possess the potential of growth and devdopment: One 
is what the comic character stands for, which may bc a social 
type, a social or morni vicc, The other is thc context or the 
association in which the character is put. The Vidö^aka 
symboliscs tlie uneducated, stupid, pretentious Brähmaija who 
was a social parasite. There certainly was much to ridicule 
about sucb a class of Brahmins. Their pride and privileges 
coupled with cnormous ignorance, their dinging to ritual for- 
raality which often concealed hypocrisy and selfishness, there 
apparent piety which became only ah excuse for irrepressiable 
greed-all these were fine subjects for ridicule. satirc and comic 
treatment. But how much fun can be drawn out of them and 
for how lõng a period ? For ten and odd centuries the VidQ§aka 
has remained a Mahäbrähma^ia. Hc has no knowledgc of the 
Vedas. He cannot rcdte mantras. He cannot read or he can- 
not write. Again, for ten and odd centuries. his love of food 
has not abated. He stiil loves his modakas and Ungers about 
the kitchen. AU the jokes are already there. T^e later 
dramatists could not but repeat what the early dassical poets 
had already said. In fact. there was nothing left in the canca- 
ture that could be put to new comical use. 

The associations of the Vidüsaka are limited. Some drama- 


tists refer to the parents of the Vidfi$aka. Har$a mentions his 
wife, the Brähmapt. Räjaiekhara brings the Brähmapl on the 
stage. ^ But if Har^'s reference provides at least a ground for 
the exhibition of VidO$aka's childish pride, the seene in Viddha- 
iähbhaüjikä has not even a semblance of comic treatment. 

The assodation of the Vidü^aka with palace maids remains 
perhaps the only souree for the development of humour. But 
in this sphere too, the possibilities are well>nigb exhausted. The 
Vidü$aka could either be subjeeted to ridicule by the maids, or 
he oould make fun of them. But the maid appears to possess 
intelligence and eunning which are in inverse proportion to her 
low birth. Hence, the dramatists have to fail back mainly on 
the first of the two possibilities, making the Vidü^aka a butt of 
ridicule. Santust^ is duped by the maid. * Mä^avaka trembles 
at the approaeh of the queen's maid and falls an easy victim to 
her eunning.* Mä^havya is surrounded by Hamsapadikä's 
maids who pull his hair and belabour him.^* The maid joins 
in the fun to which Ätreya is subjeeted by the drunken Vifa, 
though, later, she apologises to him. 

What else could the later dramatists show ? The Vid&$aka 
in Kart^undarf notices the plantain leaves and lotus stalks that 
the maid was carrying, concealed under the skirt of her garment. 
He calls off her bluff, pulls them out and forces her to divulge 
the love-siek condition of the heroine. Cäräyana sueeeeds in 
häving his revenge on Mekhalä by making her crawl between 
his legs. If this is VidO$aka's triumph over the maid, he may 
be granted the eredit for being able to arrange it. But how 

’ See, Note No. {37) to Ch. i. 

• Avi., aet II, Interlude. 

• Vik., aet II, Interlude. 

« Säk.,actV. 

“ Näga., aet III. 

Karna., aet II. 

« Viddha., aet IIL. 
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can this cunning be regarded as an improvement in character- 
Uation, when the Vidõ$aka of Räjašekhara is aircady shown to 
be a victim of the maid*$ joke» and when his own coonteHoke 
i$ only a revenge inflicted out of malice? This Vidfi$aka only' 
proves that he is botb a fool and a knave, He cannot come 
near Kälidäsa's Gautama who fools the queen by a delightful 
hoax^* from which personal hurt and malice are absent. 

It is true that there was never any love lost between the 
VidO^ka and the maid. Ašvagho$a depicts a quarrel between 
the Vidüsaka and a courtesan. A maid replaces the Gaoikä in 
later plays. The Vidüfakas, from Bhäsa to Räjašekhara, use 
abusive language while talking to the maid.. The phrases are 
set and conventional. Räjašekhara tries to improve on 
Bhäsa in inventing more sonorons epithets which haveagreater 
abusive connotation. But in doing it, Räjašekhara .commits 
a double error: If abuse is a form of humour, it is iMimoar on 
a primitive and low level. The Vidü$aka$ portrayed by the 
classical poets may indiüge in conventional abuse of the maid; 
but that is not their only or chief source of humour. * Räja*' 
šekhara, on the contraiy, emplo3rs only a string of abuses and 
displays a poor taste for humour. Further, the classical poets 
confine the abuse to seenes between the Vidü^aka and the maid 
exdusively, and do not go beyond conventional phrases when 
the royal hero is present. This was a ruie of propriety to which 
Abhinava had already drawn the attention of writers.*^ In 

“ Mälavikä., aet IV. 

Usually, * ) or, ■ * ete. 

>• Bhäsa’s Santu^ta (Avi., aet II) uses * * and 

* \ Räjašekhara's Kapifijala (Karpüra., aet I) bas, 

^l{f^ ’ and ete. 

Cäräyana (Viddha., aet II) uses, ««raftPr 

ete. 

” Abhinava on NS. XII. 142 (GOS, voL II, p. 160): 
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fact, Bharata had permitted thc use of obscene language in a 
speciac type of Vidüsaka only. namely, the one associated with 
a roerchaot hero.'» Räjažekhara is, therefore, guilty of a 
breach of dccorum. 

The innercirclc of the harem in which the VidQ§aka moved 
was apt to put ümitaüons on his behaviour and spccch. It was 
possible for the Vidüsaka to derive his fun out of court mtrigues 
and the loose sex morality of palace life, and not become merely 
a victim of such fun. But as a member of the royal harem. 
the VidQ?aka was required to keep himself unentangled in the 
affairs of the harem. He could be free with his speecb, but not 
with his behaviour. It is not without reason that the theorists 
prescribe " purity of conduct" as a quaUfication for the asso- 
ciates of the king who have a free access to the harem.« 
Secondly. the roie of the VidO§aka was fixed as a compamon of 
the hero of an erotic comedy. These two important reasons 
restrict the behaviour of the Vidüsaka in an episode of love. 
The social propriety preventcd the Vidü$aka from häving any 
•afiair’ of his own; and the draraatic setting exduded him 
from a major part in a concurrent love-theme, when the hero 
himself was shown pursuing the course of love- The Vidü-saka, 
as a Brahmin and as a royal companion, could never play the 
roie o£ a lover. A maid presents her omamcnts to SantuHa 
and says that by accepting them he has become her lover. * 
It is a good joke; but it is only an excuse to take the Vidüsaka 

out of the heroine's apart ment. “ ___ 

i® See, BP. (GOS), pp. 281-282. See also Note (i) to Ch. IX. 
1* Cf. BP. p. 281. U. 19-20 : ^ 

« Avi..actV: 

Read in continuation of the preceding quotation : 

1 i 

3iTctT@i ^ g3iTR^ i ^ 'tft 1 
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Äntong the associates of a hero, “ the Ccfa was a slave and 
the Vidü^aka, both a Brahmin and a jester by profession. It. 
was, therefore, possiblc only for the Vita and the Pithamarda, 
both rcfined and cuUured types, to play the roie of a lover. 
Harja has already shown the Vita playing lover to a palace 
maid. " Bhavabhüti shows Makaranda, a Pithamarda, involv- 
ed doubly in love-intrigues. “ Both Nägänanda and Mõlati- 
mädhava correctly iUustrate the types that can be used in an 
episode of love; and both also iUustrate the comic eflcct that 
can be derived out of such employment. AUematively, an 
independent and a free Brahmin youth üke Šarvilaka could fail 
in love with a courtesan's maid and undertake to burgle a house 
in order to win her frecdom and her love. “ As lõng as the 
Vidüjaka was tied down to the king and the harem, and as 
lõng as he remained a ludicrous figure in virtue of his physical 
deformity. in addition to being a Brahmin, it was impossible 
for him to play a lover even for comic efiect. The joke, if per- 
petrated, could only be at his own eost, The testimony of 
Räjašekhara is clear on the point that the Vidü^aka could not 
have a personal connection with a love affair. KapiÖjala, in 
KarpÜramaHjaH confesses that * a person of his type is neither 

harassed by Cupid nor wüted by t he seasonal heaf.” _ 

3 T 3 i 1 Avt., aetV. 

»» The Agnipuräiim gives Pithamarda, Vita and Vidüjaka. 
BP. {p. 93 ) mentions Pithamarda, Vita and Vidüjaka. SD. 
(lU. 40) gives Vita Ceta Vidöjaka and others. RS. (I. 89) 
mentions Kthamarda, Vita, Ceta and Vidüsaka. 

“ Nägi., aet III. 

« Cf Mälati. Makaranda is himself in love with Mada- 
yantikä. and dons a bride's robe to dupe her brother Nandana 
who wanted to marry Mälati. 

Mrc.. aets III and IV. 

« Karpüra., IV (HOS, iv), pp. 92 - 93 ■- 

■ •. •• 

33 
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It is, therefore. wrong to imagihe that the treatm«nt of 
Rijašekhara shows the VidfiH^ to be a Patäkänäyaka, that is 
to say, a hero' in an erotic bye-plot. *’ The patäkä, ** by 
deflnition, is an episode that has no independent purpose of its 
own, and which, while merging with the main thense, contributes 
to its development. Višvanätha cites, as ao example of the 
patäkä, the conduct of the Vidü^aka in šäkuntaUu It is correct; 
for, the dismissal of the Vidõ$aka in all the three seenes in 
whtch he appears, definitely contributes to the development of 
the main theme of the play. The patäkä, when correctly 
employed. wiU always serve sueh a contributory purpose. In 
Har^*s treatment there is some connection that can be dis* 
covered between the dronken bout that is staged and one 
important theme that is developed in the play: ;It is the hero’s 
mairiage and the celebrations that foUowed that have oeeasioned 
the htlarous seene in which the Vita, the Ceta, the Ce^ and the 
Vidu$aka are involved. But already the connection of the 
hiunorous episode to the main theme has begun to be loose. 
In Käjažekhara*s treatment, the episode stands detached like an 
interlude. Cärayana's seeond marriage is a practical }Oke that 
the queen has praetised on the Vidü^aka. The foUowing episode 
is Vidu$aka's counter-joke indieted on the daughter of the 
queen's nurse and is a revenge that be takes for being fooled. 

This is J. T. Parikh’s assumption: * The VidQ$aka... 
gradually ceases to be a merely comic charaeter and emerges as 
the hero of a fardcal bye-plot, the episode or the Patäkä. * 

( Vidü^aka: Theory and Praelice, p. 36.) I do not think that 
this interpretation is warranted. 

" Cf.SD., VI.67: 

«MT Comm. 

Also, DR., 1 .13: 

wgw»* ^ il 

^ 3iwSf^ ffT WTO I 
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It only inspires the queen to cany the joke on to tbe king 
himself. The total effcct, bowever, is that the main theme is 
side-tracked. Besides, the Vidü^aka’s joke is not in good taste; 
for, it shows a woman crawling between the legs of a Brahmin 
and the royal hero and the queen witnessing the perfonnance. 
It is possible to understand such a seene in a Prahasana, a farce. 
But Räjašekhara claims the play to be a Nätikä, which is 
supposed to be on as dignified a level as a Nätaka. 

Abuse, practicai joke and laughter that have remote connec* 
tion with the theme of the play, are not signs of development, 
but of decadence. From the classical poets, who employed 
conventiemal trioks for laughter but did not fail to portray 
simultaneoosly humour of a refined ty^, to Räjaiekhara who 
resorts to primitive modes, it is a downward path to deteriora- 
tion in literary taste. 

An examination of the later plays reveals an nnmistakable 
tendeney towards mechanical treatment, or alteration of the 
basis of charaeterization, depriving the Vidü^a of his comic 
essence. 

BilhaDa, for instance, does not find it necessary to provide 
the Vidu§aka with a personal name and mentions him by the 
general appellation only. ** As if tbe Vidü$aka was too meeban- 
ical a charaeter to have a distinet individuality t Ksemišvara 
introduees a Vidü^aka. Baudhäyana, in which is 

a drama of the cmelty of Vilvämitra and the sufferings of 
Harišcandra. which leave really no seope for the conventional 
VidQsaka. The author'8 deviation from settled practice is 
ineficctive, beeause be fails to utilize the comic motive for 
tragic relief. The Vidü$aka eraeks a few well-wom jokes in the 
opening aet and disappears for good.*® The Vidö^aka in 
Ratimanmatha is tag^ed on to the hero Manmatha and is seen 
in the first two aets. But he is superfluous in the stnicture of 


•• See, Karpa. KM, No. 7 {188S). 
** See, Capda. (Calcutta), aet I. 
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We' story, and hiš humonr is stale. He is an imeducated 
Brahmin {anücäm-irotriya). He boasts of his knowledge of 
astrology which, he assures the hero, will help him in securing 
an access to the heroine. The hero's only comraent on this is 
that ‘ inconsistency of speech is an ornament of the spcdes of 
Vidüsakäs ” The Vidü^aka is a glutton ( audartka ), fond of 
his modakas, and is ready to leave the hero in order to jõin a 
picnic of Brahmins. He encouragcs the hero to paint the 
heroine's portrait; and drops the canvas so that it can be neatly 
■ f>icked up and carried to the heroine. He cracks a jokc about 
'the ugliness of his own Brähmajjl; “ utters one or two plati- 
tudes; all of which is in the welUwom tradition. 

The stupidity of the Vidfijaka and his iUuminating practical 
wisdom provide a contradiction that belongs to the comic order. 
The fool, as remarked earlier, does not wear rootley in his brain. 
But in order that this incongruity remains on the comic level, 

. it is necessary that the * brain' of the Vidü§aka is stimulated 
by authentic happcnings shown in the play itself, so that the 
Vidü§aka’s brainy observations appear as a comic perspective 
on a given situation. If, on the contrary, the VidQsaka taiks 
foolishly and wisely in alternate turns, the incongruity becomcs 
a contradiction in characterization. For, the VidQ$aka then 
gives the impression that he taiks foolishly on purpose; and 
that his usual nature is quite its opposite. It is obviously a 
denial of a real comic character. 

But this is what happens with these later Vidü§akas. 
Bilhai?a’s Vidü?aka and Räjašekhara’s Ciräyapa each speak a 
Sanskrit verse, ** The latter is actually complimented by the 

Ratimanmaiha, act I; * 

r 

“ Ibid., act II: Appreciating Rati's beautiful portrait, 
the Vidü?aka says to Manmatha, * 

^ l * 

“ Kar?a., I. 50; Viddha., I. 30. 



herö bn his häving developed Sanskrit. ” In fuifilment of a 
choric function, the VidOsaka certainly provides s«mc dföcrip- 
tion. partly as a poetic diversion and partly as an indication of 
scene-shift. The elaborate and omate expressions put in the 
mouth of the Vidü§aka on these occasions subserve, thercfore, 
obvious purpose. But when the Vidö5akas in the plays of 
Bilhana. Räjaiekhara and Mahädeva" are seen spcaking in 
elaborate language, using lõng compounds and omate expres¬ 
sions, in normal context, it cannot but be interpreted as a sign 
of deviation and decadence of the comic character. 

The cleavage bctween the apparent stupidity and the basic 
sanity in the Vidü5aka's character is most apparent in RAja- 
žekhara's plays and in the Prakrit Satiakas. The Vidü^akam 
these plays cnters into a poetic contest with the qaeen's maid 
and or otherwisc, gives a comic description. making a fool of 
himself somewhat.« But looking to his poetic descriptions on 
other occasions. his poetic faculty and sane observalions, it 
becomes obvious that the Vidüsaka U making only a professional 
show of his fooüshncss. The taies about the lack of learning 
which the Vidösaka in the Sat^kas tells« become, therefore 
fairy taies. They are robbed of their comic essence. If 
Hahodara in Ädbhutadarpa^a possesscs the abiUty to diMu^ 
pure logic and poUtics with Rävapa." Cakora m Canär^^ 
displays accurate knowledg e of the theme, rhyme and metre^ 

»* Cf. Viddha., I. 30. f.' ' 

•» Vide Kartja., Karpüra. and Adbhuta. 

« See, Karpura., 1 .19; Candra,, I. 

« Kapifijala (Karpüra.. I. 18.'"“. HOS. pp. ) 

says- 

qte.r3nTT^ ^ ^ TOtRJPw 1 

r.«kora fCandra., I. 26.'-*) says: 

^ ‘ See, Adbhuta.. act VI (KM, No. 55 » 1896). 



a poetic composition. ** Likewise, Räjaiekhara's Cäräya^a is 
an expert on Gändharva Veda^ and is able to qaote appro> 
priately firom Dharmaiästra. ^ Kapifljala calls himself the 
V|ttikära of the king who is described as a Sütrakära. ** An 
abUity of this kind is to be expecCed not from the comic 
Vidä^a but from the refined and cultured Vi^a. The VidQ$aka 
secms to have shifted bis basis. It is interesting to note that 
the queen, in Kar^sundari, describes the VidQ$akä actually as 
a Brahmin Vita. ** This shift is a loss to comic representation. 

That the Vidu$aka had ceased to be a genuine comic 
cbaracter and had become a professional, and consequently, a 
mechanical fool, is an inference that cannot be avoided. And if 
this were not enough, some of the later pla}^ will be found to 
fumish a more direct testimony for the contradiction between 
professional requirement and natural inclination. ^he actor 

See, Candra., I. Cakora dictates to the maid 

as foUows: * sront ^ 

The verse that foUows fulhls these characteristics. 

^ Cf. Viddha., III. The maid Sulak$anä reports: 

Later, the Vidüfaka himself declares: 

« Cf. Viddha., IV. 17: 

5fföir ar 3 ^ ar 93T5 *t % i 

^ ^ w 11 

Inspite of the sarcastic compliment of the Duta 

iKWJK<l l), it is worth remembering that 
the verse, in Sanskrit form, is quoted in Šäbarabbäfya on 
Mimansäsütras, VI. L 12. The verse is found, with slight 
variations. in Manu, VIII. 416, and Mbh. Udyogaparvan, 33.66. 

“ Cf. Kaipura., II. 32.'-* (HOS, p. 55 ): ‘ ^ gr*^ jpr I 
ait l * 

« See, Kar^a., IV. 12.*: * ^ ^ l * 
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Vidü?aka, whose real name is Romanthaka, appears in the 
prologuc of Adbhutadarpana and is instnicted to play the roie 
of Mahodara, a witty associate and a priest-cum-minister of 
Rävaija. “ Räiašekhara's Kapiõjala expresses his disgust for 
häving to play the fool. He is fed up with the atmosphcre in 
a royal harem wherc a maid and a Brahmin are treated as on 
the same par. It is like * mixing wine and a cow's holy Pro¬ 
ducts together, like putting glass and jcwel side by side." He 
thinks it more honoarablc to be away from such royal houses, 
and to serve one's family. He gives noticc of quitting his 
position. He suggcsts that anyone, even a maid, could be put 
in his professional roie and given the badge and livery of the 
Vidö^ka. “ 

The VidQ^aka in the classical plays is shown to be a genuine 
friend of the hero. But in some of these later plays, their 
relations appear to have become a little formal; so that the 
Vidü§aka treats the hero as his master. Vaikhänasa addresses 
the hero, in Kaumudlmaholsava. as 'master and friend'," 
Kapifljala addresses th e king by the formal title ' Deva” 

" See, Adbhuta., Prologuc, the words of the Sütradhära: 

« Cf, Karpüra., act I (HOS. pp. 19-22): 

(i ) ‘ ^ ^ 

(’ (P-^9 )• 

(ii) ‘ ^ arfi ^ ^ ^ 1 

(pp. 21-22). 

(iii) ‘Dl 5 5 I aioik ^1 3Twhft3i51 m 

m src ^ \ ^ 

q# ^ i * (p. 22). 

« Cf. Kaumudi.. III. 5 -* • ‘ ä arFi^ l' 

« Cf. Karpüra., II. 4 i.* J * ^ 

»i< t' (P- 59 )- 

Andagain, II. 47-*: ‘^ au ^di 1' (p. 66). 
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The plays of Räjaiekhara give an anmUtakable impression 
that the Vidü^aka is a deoent Brabmin, a man of family, who 
is called npon to play a professional fool, and that the job often 
involves a compromising position for him. Had this fact not 
appeared actnally in the plays, the contradiction in the Vidü^ 
$aka's character could perhaps have been spared. Apparently, 
the contradiction was too strong to be suppressed. Valuable as 
this Information, therefore, is as sodal data, it also focusses to 
a Sharp point the cleavage that oltimately ruined the Vidü$aka 
as a comic character. 

The mechanical treatment dried ap the springs of h-esh 
humour. The contradiction between stupidity and sanity 
ceased to be a comic incongmity and became, in its cut-and* 
dried juxtaposition, a contradiction in characterization. The 
drama showed too plainly that the foolishness of the Vidü^aka 
was only professional and had nothing to do with his real 
character. It was one thing to elad the character in motley 
and cram his brain with wisdom. It was another thing to 
show that the motley was a false disguise. 

There is no doubt that the Vidusaka was dead lõng before 
he had any chance to grow. When Kälidäsa dismisses the 
Vidösaka from the seene of aetion, subjeets him to a pounding 
that nearly kills him, he is indieating a symbolical death of the 
Vidüsaka. When Harfa drives the Vid6|aka ont, with his faee 
blaekened by a maid, it is another indieation of the exit and 
eclipse of the Vidüsaka from the stage. And when Räjaiekhara 
shows his Vidü$aka giving notice of quitting his office, out of 
sheer disgust, and suggests that a maid may wear his motley, 
it is proof of the deterioration of comic business. 

If the Vidi^aka continues to appear in the later Sanskrit 
plays and in the Prakrit Sattakas, it is neither a sign of develop- 
ment nqr of revivaL Continuity of existence is no sign of 
growth. It is very often a break between decadence and death. 
The continuity is due to the sheer force of tradition, which has 
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always proved stronger tban reason or propriety. The maid in 
Räjašekbara's play asks, * How can convention be snapped ’ ? ** 
And Rudradä$a*8 Cakora observes.' The mind of even the wise 
moves in the blind groove of tradition! ’ 

The VidQ$aka stiil continues in native tradition. But now 
he has become a real Choric character. He appears with the 
SQtradhära in the prologoe, as in the Kohkana tradition; or he 
takes on himself the real function of a Sõtradhära and introduces 
a play and comments on the characters and on the play, as in 
the Kerala tradition. ^ 

Thus, the history of the Vidu$aka is a taie of gradual 
decadence. But it was fortunate that the decline of the 
Vidü^ka did not seal the fate of humour. The Prahasana type 
of drama could keep the tradition of humour alive in virtue of 
new and vahed comic characters that it represented. The 
modem vernacular drama arose out of the ancient indigenous 
tradition. But it grew under the inspiring influenoe of Shakes* 
peare and Moliöre. It tumed to contemporary comic types and 
to the comedy of Manners. And humour could Uossom once 
again. 


" Karpüra., II. 27 d: w I' (HOS, p. 51). 

There is a double meaning involved: The Comm. (KM, No. 4, 
p. 53) explains, ‘ *nfT fnn 

4=3^ 3ift ffir 1 * 

" Candra., I. 29.'; ' arfr, tl 5Ä annblt I' 

" See, K. R. Pisharoti, Kerala Theatre, JAU, VoL III, 
No. 2, Oct. 1934. 
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DECADENCE: A DIAGNOSIS 

What led to the decadence of the VidQ^aka ? Prof. Jagirdar 
thinks that the cause of the Vidu$aka's deterioration is his 
' increasing association with the mcnials of the harem' Stu- 
pidity is the price * that he paid to gain access in the world of 
harem. * With the gradual change in life and manners he was 
first stereotyped and then taken to pieces where all the active 
elements were reduced to duU technicalities \ '■ 

It is, however, not the sodal but the literary factors that 
mast be regarded as relevant in accounting for the gradual 
decadence that surrounded the Vidü$aka as a dramaiic charac- 
ter. First, then, is the failure to nnderstand the essence of a 
comic character and the prindple behind humour. A type is 
bound to wear out soon. A comic character is, no doubt, a 
Symbol of a social type, or of a prevalent vice. But it wlll not 
survive for lõng, unless it is portrayed in Uterature as a distinct 
character häving an individuality of its own. The later drama- 
tists copied the mechanical type and, while doing it, failed to 
portray typical individual characters. 

Thcre is nothing wiong with stock characters, in point of 
prindple. The early Grcek comedy bas the types. Aristophanes 
has stock characters. But Aristophanes was aware that ' the 
weakness of any contemporary social life is as mucb in evidence 
in men’8 characters as in current customs and institutions 
He used his plays for the purpose of ‘ fighting against war, the 
corruption of the jury courts, against the excesses of stoidsm 
and dramatic innovadons, and against the imperialistic ambi- 
tions* But Aristophanes bad the true instinct of a dramatist. 

‘ Jagirdar, Drama in Sanskrit LiUratwre, pp. 70, 71. 

• See, J. Feibleman, Jn Praise of Comedy, pp. 28, 31.. 
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Hedid not encrust stock characters on his plays; he created 
characteristic types in his The greatness of Shakespeare 

is that he ' babitually creates not types but men and vomen, 
who are as real to us to-day as when Shakespeare made them \ 
and who. consequently, * bave acquired in our companionable 
afiections a bistorical as well as a dramatic being *. * 

Writing about the character of Gomukha created by 
Guoädhya in his Brhalkathä, Lacotö says. " It is strange that 
posterior writers should not have attemped to tum it into 
account. No doubt, we flnd some touches, recalling Gomukha, 
in the Vidu$aka, and more especially in the Vi^a, of the 
theatrical pieces, but those conventional parts can in no way be 
compared with it. 

The complaint is real and justihed. But what is stranger 
stiil is that it was not necessary for the dramatists to go to new 
sources for guidance. Kälidäsa had given in the characters of 
the Senäpati and the police-officers new types that could have 
been easily exploitcd for coroic purposes. And šüdraka had 
opened up literally a world of comic cliaracters: the slave Ceta, 
who delivers his message not before he has propounded a riddle 
for Maitre3ra ; the villain Šakära, whose humour nins as wüd as 
his lust and is as erude and subtle as his eunning; and that 
delightful vagabond Darduraka, for whom gambling is a 
kingdom without a throne; who unfolds his threadbare garment 
and refolds it with princely indifference to his poverty. What 
a wealth and variety of comic characters Šüdraka had created 
by the side of the conventional Vidü^aka t 

The Prahasana play evinces a true comic spirit. A piece of 
a very high order is an early Prahasana, Bhagavadajjukiya of 
Bodhdyana, which contains the character of a pupil depieted as 
a Vidü$aka. But the real fun here is provided by the messenger 

* Gordon, Shakespearian Comtdy, p. 9. 

* Lacotö. Essay on Guifäihya and the BfhatkaihA ; EngUsh 
translation by T. A. Bard, Bangalore, 192J; p. 225. 
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of Yama who picks up the soul of a wrong courtesan to be 
carried to the abode of Yama. When he discovers his blunder, 
he finds that the life of the courtesan has been resuscitated by 
a Yogin who has put his own soul in hcr body, while the 
coartesan's soul is lying in his händ 1 He temporarily puts the 
courtesan's soul. therefore, in the Ufclcss body of the Yogin. 
This results in a supreme comedy of the Yogin speaking the 
language of love like the courtesan, and the courtesan uttering 
ponderous words of wisdom like the Yogin 1 

The later Prahasanas have many characters similar to those 
inGrcek Comedy, besides the classical figurc of the Vidösaka; 
although some of them desccnd to downright vulgarity and 
brook no ban on obscenity. Laiakamelaka has a doctor 
Jantuketu who, in order to extract a fish-bone from the throat 
of Madanamahjari, suggests that a rope may be tied round her 
neck and puUed 1 • A comic doctor appcars also in Häsyär^ava, 
The doctor’s name is Vyädhisindhu, * Ocean of diseasesHis 
remedies are aweful. It is found that the eyes of an aged 
harlot, Bandhurä, are affected by a blinding disease called 
timira. King Anayasindhu {'Ocean of bad Policy’) who is 
present at the harlot'8 house, reproaches the doctor for 
Bandhurä's ailment. The doctor prescribes that her eye-balls 
may be pierccd with a red-hot iron-rod, so that when the eyes 
are non-existent the disease wiU have no scope whatever 1 The 
Näyikä Mrgähkalekhä ia unable to control her laughter and 
remarks that a physician’s examination should normally begin 
with the eyes of a patient; how can rcmoval of eyes hclp a 
doctor, not to speak of the patient? The doctor finding 
himself ridiculcd cven by a harlot takes himself off. There is 
also a comic General in this Prahasana. This General has 
captured a fcmale bee drinking the wine of flowcrs. He elad 

* Read: (wtH) ^ 

LaUikamtlaka, KM. No. ao. 
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himseU in full annonr, took a force of four soldiers and, cutting 
the head of the culprit with his sharp sword, neatly effecUd 
her capture with heavy leather ropcs! About his courage he 
announces that his seoses were paralysed on seeing the red 
lac-dye on a woman's feet which he mistook for blood. The 
darkness on a New moon day can send him into a swoon. Is 
it necessary to say what will happen on a battle-field in the 
presence of a blood-thirsty enemy ?“ The hetaera, the barber 
and the police are other charaeters that receivecomic treatinent 
in the Prahasanas. 

But even in portraying the Vidüsaka, Bhisa and Kälidisa 
and Südraka had blazed a traü for their sueeessors. Adopting 
the convention as they did, they ereated individual charaeters 
and not mechanical types. Santu$ta, Gautama and Maitreya 
are foolish Brahmins, ignorant, cowardly, gluttonous; they 
have even a physical defeet-that erude stock-in-trade for comic 
laughter. And yet, what distinet personality, each one of them 
possesses ! It is the individuality, even within the conventional 
bounds, that makes them real comic charaeters. 

The classical poets did something more: They showed that 
the VidQ?aka, inspite of his being a conventional comic figure, 
did not need to possess a monopoly for humour. Bhäsa, for 
instance, ereates situations which are full of dramatic irony and 
out of which genuine humour trickles like a pure stream. 
Šüdraka's gallery of comic charaeters has a freshness undreamt 
ofin mechanical portraits. For. his charaeters look upon üfe 
itself as a comedy and its uncxpected experienees as occasions 
for amused laughter. KäUd&sa touches a stiil more delicate 
vein and expresses t hrough a playfui Priyamvadi a rehned 

• cf. ^ 

?r*n 

Häsyänfava, (Calcutta, 2nd cd.), 1 . 43 * 
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type of bumoar» which is irresistible for its naughtiness and 
chann. 

It is, therefore, a matter for snrprise and regret tbat the 
later dramatists did not pick up this trall, and allowed the 
cbaracter of tbe Vidü^aka to deteriorate ihto a wooden carica- 
tnre of the stupid Brähma^a. 

Secondly. tbe depiction of stock cbaracter deteriorating into 
sheer caricature had tbe result of repladng the * Critical' Fool 
by tbe * Mecbanical' Fool. The motley critic could have bad 
a freshness of wit and a wider room even within the precincts 
of bis Limited worid. But tbe fool, who was only a butt of 
ridicule, was in unchanging circumstances. His jokes and tbe 
jokes abont bim bad to be repeated. Continuous repetition 
cbilled their comic spirit. Too early for Sanskrit drama, the 
VidQ|aka became a mecbanical and a dead t3^e. There was 
no attempt made eitber to change the type or the circumstances 
about the cbaracter in order to discover a fresh source for comic 
laughter. The Vidä$aka never could shed his caste, his creed 
or associations. He did not drop even the primitive attribute 
of pbysical ngliness. The humoor of the Vidö$aka. therefore, 
became as mecbanical as the type he represented. What was 
worse. it tumed back to the primitive level of abuse. practical 
joke and pbysical deforinity, inspite of the refinement and 
touching häman element which the classical poets had already 
introduced in their portra}^ of individual comic cbaracters. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to recognise the unimaginative 
cbaracter of the dramatic theory. If the dramatists are to be 
blamed for their inability to rise above convention and for 
ignoring the lead of classical poets. as they must be. the later 
theorists must share an even larger proportion of blame: The 
theorists who followed Bharata merely repeated, paraphrased 
and occasionally expanded the ideas that bharata had already 
given. In doing this they failed to give a new lead to the rising 
dramatists; and they also failed to take note of what great 
writers like KÜidisä and Šüdraka were doing, or had done, in 


the field of drama. It was all right for Bharatamuni to have 
formulated the roles for the composition and production of 
drama. It was equally right that they were respected. But 
if the classical poets had shown new vistas of comic reprcsenta- 
tion. it was expected that a later theorist, if not a later poet, 
would notice the literary phenomena and give a Progressive 
direction to dramatic writing and production. But the theory 
ceased to grow and warped, in its tum, the growth of comic 
character. 

Fourthly, the sanctity of theory is a factor that is to be 
reckoned with. To Bbarata must go the credit of formulating 
a dramatic theory for the first ticne; and to bim, paradoxically 
enough, must be traced the tyranny of literary convention, with 
the implied principle of social propriety. The absence of a 
formal distinction between comedy and tragedy, and the prohi- 
bition of tragedy, brought a needless restriction on the range 
and scope of humour. The drama moved in a set and narrow 
groovc. And although Bharata recogniscd the Prakarana and 
Prahasana types, they did not sotnehow command the same 
respect as did the Nätaka form, which continued to bethe norm 
of dramatic writing. The comic characters which Kälidäsa and 
šüdraka had created did not find favour with the sophisticated 
drama. The Vidu§aka aiso did not outgrow the niies of literary 
and social propriety, which Bharata had prescribed for bim. 
Bharata’s accent on ' entertainment ’ had only the cffect of 
circumscribing the social range of Sanskrit drama. Had it not 
been so, the Prakarana and the Prahasana drama could have 
blossomcd into a Comedy of Manners. The linc of Šüdraka 
would not have been broken. Shaw finds ' from Molidre to 
Oscar Wilde a line of comic playwrights—who were in revolt 
against falsehood and imposture...and were not only chastening 
morals by ridicule but.. .clearing our minds of cant, and there- 
by showing an uneasiness in the presence of error which is the 
surest symptom of intellectual vitality ^ Such vitality was 

» Bemard Shaw, Back to Meihuselah, Preface, p. xdv. 



denied to Sanskrit drama. No one thought that entertainment 
was not inconsistent with a social purpose, especially in the 
delineation of humour, evcn in high drania. 

Finally, if literary convention cramped the Creative effort, 
the tyranny of public taste forced it into popular, well-wom 
groove. Bhavabhüti had shown the boldness and wisdom of 
dropping the dead Vidüsaka and substituting it by new char- 
actcrs like KämandakI, Makaranda • and the playful pupil, 
Saudhätaki. • But he had to pay the price of contemporary 
neglect. It scems that the popular taste was satisfied with the 
lifeless Vidösaka. The later dramatists, who had neither the 
imagination nor the genius to rise above the mechanical formula 
and infuse new life into drama, fell an easy victim to cheap 
popnlarity. The Vidüjaka was dead; althöugh humour is 
deathless. 

If only the Vidüiaka could have grown! The unconsdous 
cryptic wit of the Vidü^aka could have raised him with his 
motley into an independent Touchstone—'* observing, mocking, 
detached from the main action, yet not completely detached, 
because identifying himself with the rest of the characters " 1 
Or, if the childlike stupidity of a Vasantaka, who no sooner does 
he begin to teil a story than he confounds the names of the 
City and the king, and the amusing pretences of a Santu?ta, 
that he cannot producc tears and that he is a delicate damsel, 
could have been taken out and allowed to grow on their own, a 
lively, healthy, mirthful Puck might perhaps have been bom I 

• In Mälati. On Makaranda's impersonation of Mälati, 
and his duping of Nandana. J. T. Parikh’s comment is. * But 
unfortunately the lack of genuinc scnsc of humour in Bhava¬ 
bhüti comes in the way, and as a fardcal bye-plot it ends in 
faUure.' { Vxdüsaka, op, cü., p. 38-) Is it a question of literary 
opinion or of literary judgment ? 

• In URC., act IV, Interlude. 

J. B. Priestley, The £ngf»sÄ Comic Chofocters, pp. 27-28. 
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But above all, if thc incongniity, which is basic to a comic 
character, were fully employed to create " a man at once young 
and oid, enterprising and fat, a dupe and a wit, hannless and 
wicked, weak in principle and resolate by constitution, cowardly 
in appearance and brave in rcality, a knavc without malice, a 
liar without decdpt; and a knight, a gentleman, and a soldier, 
without either dignity, decency or honour: '* the bliss 

of froedom gained in humour ” could have been exhibitcd in 
rcducing everything to absurdity ”, —we would have been in 
the presence of a monumental hgare: Falstaff I 

Alas, this did not happen ! We are robbed of great comic 
characters. And we miss the Comedy of Characters as well as 
the Comedy of Manners. 


But let us remembcr Santusta who is amusing and naughty, 
and can claim affinity with Puck on thc one händ and, by his 
devotion, with Maitreya, on the other händ. And Maitreya. 
who is ” a butt and a wit, a humorist and a man of humour, 
a Touchstone and a laughing stock, a jester and a jest”,‘* 
who resembles Falstaff in being a bundle of incongruities, and is 
distinguished from him in humane nobility. And Gautama, 
whose contradictions are superficial and yet, who is irrepressiblc 
in his comic domination. These Vidü§akas wiJI linger in our 
memory. The Sanskrit drama can be legitimately proud of 
them. If the Vidü5aka*s popularity did not decline on the 
Indian stage even after the comic character was virtually dead, 
the credit, I think, must go to these figures and their creators. 


“ Maurice Morgan, The Character of Falstaff; Shakespeare 
Criticism, The World's Qassies. CCXII. 19x6; p. 203. 

A. C. Bradley, Oxford Leetures, p. 262. 

Maurice Morgan, op. eit., p. 186. 




Part II 


“ THE PEAST OF FOOLS'' 




I 


VASANTAKA 
(ia PraiijrUiyaugandharäyaita ) 


*13 • 

—Yaagandharäyaija, in Act III. 

Vasantaka appeats in the third act in a beggarly guise 
declaiming in unpolished language. His thoughts and speech 
centre round the modakas which be has received at some temple 
along with a gift of gold coins. He displays the characteristic 
grecd o£ a scasoned glutton for his gift of food, and admires the 
smell of his ovm belching. He feek a pitiful concem for the 
loss of the sweets. But he is prepared to coUect his wits and 
his doubtful courage for investigating the lost eatables. 

He is a Brahmin which, no doubt, has cntitled him to the 
gift at the temple. Luckily there is no oeeasion for him to 
parade his Brahminhood or faee the test of learning expeeted 
in a Brahmin. He can. therefore, use his caste to defend his 
privileged rights and cry sacrilege at the madman, Unmattaka, 
whom he suspeets to bave stolen his modakas. Once he is in 
possCÄion of them. thanks to the intervention of the Šramapaka. 
he is satisfied. He is ready to lecite the benedietory texts for 
the Šramapaka and make a further gift of his own gift. His 
unashamed Brahminhood brooks no insult or diseomEture. He 
is quite content with the reeovery of his lost possession. 

The Vidusaka puts on a brave show of courage for some 
time. Seriously coneeraed with the fact that a Brahmin Uke 
him is robbed of his lawful modakas. he rushes at the madman 
Unmattaka, who is nmning towards him like a (oamy, dirty 
monsoon-stream of street-water. Vasantaka stops the madman 
in his flight, threatens to spUt his head with his own wooden 



stick and then proceeds to argue with him. However, the 
Brahmin is not noted for personal valour. It is rather the 
animal fidelity to* the bone in possession that has goaded 
Vasantaka to the rough encounter. He shifts his positions 
immediately: From the brave threat of a broken head he 
descends, through the ethical appeal to the virtue of respecting 
the right of other people’s belongings and to the deciding rod of 
a pnest's authority, to mere weeping and the oid wife’s taie of 
the Brabmin's sacrosanct dignity 1 But all this show of sheltered 
privileges is oompletely exposed by šramanaka, the Buddhist 
mendicant. The šramapaka takes hoid of the situation, 
tbreatens Unmattaka with a curse, spits on the modakas ; and 
thus, häving asserted his power, advises Vasantaka either to 
give up the modakas as tbey might cause consumption or händ 
them over to himself. Vasantaka cowers before this menacing 
demonstration. He has to acknowledge the might of the šrama* 
paka and swallow his own boastful utterances. The Brahmin 
cuts a poor hgure indeed. 

Obviously the courageof Vasantaka was of a doubtfiil quality. 
His wit, however, is not so uncertain. The way he accounts 
for the loss of his modakas and successively dismisses the 
nagging beggar, the dog and the wayfarers as the probable 
pilferers. evinces correct logic. For a moment he is deceived 
by the picture in šiva's temple: He thinks that the modakas 
placed in a cocoanut-^ell must have been appropriated by šiva, 
because of the fond connection of the shell with the goddess 
Kätyäyanl. But wben hc realises that the modakas at the feet 
of Šiva are only a painted picture, he has the resourceful humour 
to appreciate the skill of the painter and the choice of bright 
colours used by him. 

His speech, however, is uncouth. Perhaps like his dress, 
his words are tattered and unciviL Once he actually uses an 
ugly simile when he compaies the smell of his breath to that of 
Ihe wind passing from the bladder of a pig. 

Vasantaka has no opportunity to be by the side of King 
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Udayana, because the latter is in prison. But neither does he 
assist Udayana in his new-found love for VSsavadattä nor does 
he approve of it. He has his own reasons for letting the King 
down : Udayana’s love-affair was apt to be a serious obstacle 
in the execution of the planned strategy. Hence, he shrcwdly 
reinarks that Udayana has converted his prison into a pleasure- 
park ; and his suggestion to abandon the king is bom as mnch 
out of the skin-saving seiffishness as oat of the practical 
considerations about the success of the strategy planned for 
Udayana’s release. 

The minister Yaugandharaj^pa, however, dismisses rightly 
the suggestion made by the Vidu§aka. ** You are Vasantaka 
indeed I " says he; * this is perhaps to be expeeted from your 
clownish nature. But how could Udayana, our master. be left 
to his uneertain fate ? * 

The minister is led to renew his resolvc and take a seeond 
vow of releasing his master along with Väsavadattä from his 
imprisonment. This is precisely the funetion that Vasantaka is 
expeeted lo fuifil in the play. 



II 


VASANTAKA 
{ in Svapnaväsavadatta ) 


—Udayana, in Act IV. 

A tremendous fire broke out at Lävägaka, a frontier viUage 
in the kingdom of Udayana, wbere he was enjoying himself in 
the beloved conipany of his qneen Väsavadattä. Tlie fire took 
the toll of the palatial residence; and, although some of the 
inmates wcre Inckily away when the flames Ucked the palace, 
Väsavadattä was consumed in the holocaust and the minister 
Yaugandharäyaga lost his own life in a väin effort to save the 
queen. Such was at least the appearance of things. The later 
developments brought a welcome change in the life of Udayana 
and of those connected with him. But the events at Lavägaka 
were too fresh and terrible to be easily forgotten. 

Even Vasantaka, the Vidugaka, could not forget how all of 
them were caoght * in the Whirlpool of calamity * from which no 
escape seemed possible at that moment. The joyous and festive 
life in the palace at Magadha could not blunt the recollection 
of that agonising experience. The only fortunate thing was that 
it was all over and that the sinking souls bad found the shore 
of sheltcred life. Naturally, Vasantaka tums gratefully to the 
new change that had come over in his life. Thanks aiso to 
Udayana'$ marriage with the Magadha princess Padmavatl and 
the festivities that foUowed, Vasantaka could cling to this new> 
found happiness, which must have been all the more enjoyable 
on the background of the terrible calamity. 

It ts in this mood that we meet the Vidu§aka when he makes 
his first appearance in the fourth act. The Vidu$aka's position 
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as a companion of ihe bridegroom was enough to secure him a 
comfortable existenca. That he was a Brahmin must have 
added to his personal enjoyment. 

Life in tbe Magadha palace was a treat. One had to Iive in 
palatial residences only; batbe at the pools in the inner apart- 
ments; and consume quantities of delicate, dclightful, swect 
dishes. What better allurements could the heavens aüord, 
except perhaps the company of nymphs ? But who cared for 
them ? Vasantaka is quitc happy in this loeal, de-nymphed 
paradise and is thoroughly enjoying himself. For him good food 
and personal comfort are the very spice of life. About the latter 
he is now so sensitive that he is not prepared to sit even for a 
moment on the heated slab of stone in the Pramada garden. 
He immediately asks Udayana to enter the cool shady bower 
which he personally prefers in the heat of an auturonal noon- 
He is similarly ar.noyed by the hovering bees; and had it not 
been for the sentimental intervention of Udayana, he would 
have loved to put those buzzing inseets in tlicir proper place 
with his raised stick. Naturally, the Vidu^aka does not like any 
eneroaehment on his personal comfort. 

About food he has fortunately not to worry in the Icast. 
What is especially remarkable is that Udayana’s new biide is 
always up with a dish loaded with delicaeies and, with ** Where 
is the noble Vasantaka ? ", is solidtously inquiring after him. 
Vasantaka has every reason to prefer the cliarming Padmävatf 
to the excitable Väsavadattä. 

In this heavcnly cxistence Vasantaka has only one gricvance: 
His poor stomach is too lousy to do full justice to the good 
food that is so generously heaped upon him. He suspeets a 
derangement of wind and blood, perhaps gout. To the maid 
who comes to inquire if Udayana has finished his bath so that 
sbe could bring flowers and unguents, Vasantaka rcplics, ** Bring 
everything but food." This sudden aversion to eating is due 
to the iact that Vasantaka has completely ruined his digestion: 
26 
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*' Like the ci2ckoo’s eyc rcvolving in both the sockets, ” to 
quote his words to tbe maid, " there is a terrible whirling in 
roy bclly. '* The maid who must have watched the glutton 
gobble up enormous quantities of food is glad at this sad 
confession. Vasantaka is surely pa3nDg the price of his 
gluttony. And though he may not be prepared to admit his 
weakness for food, hc admits that he has lost his happiness. 
For, what is happiness if it is not freedom from disease and 
capacity to enjoy a iuU meal ? The greedy foors horizon is 
very limited no donbt; but he has anconsciously spoken a truth, 
the wisdom of wbich cannot be mistaken. 

This Outlook on Hfe bespeaks a comfort-Ioving. lazy nature; 
and it is a major clue to the character of this Vasantaka. If 
the VidG$aka’s dissertation on food and digestion werc an 
outward expression of this Outlook, his drawling conversation 
and the verbal lapses in his speech are su^estive of the laziness 
which the habit of overeating has permanently induced. 

Adjusting his personal comfort to the extent it is possiblc in 
a given situation, Vasantaka opens up drawling topics of 
conversation. He asks Udayana, when they are seated in the 
Pramada garden, as to whom he loves more, VSsavadattä or 
Padmävat!. For him it is perhaps an idie talk, probably meant 
to kill time only and to keep Udayana's mind from wandering 
towards gloomy thoughts. But for Udayana it is an embar* 
rassing question; for, althongh he is frankly appreciative of 
Padmävat!*s charming nature. his heart is stiil with Väsavadattä. 
Udayana, therefore, evades a direct answer. The show of 
bravery which Vasantaka makes and the oath of friendship 
under which he binds Udayana down to yield a reply to his 
question, are so comical that Udayana, after reluctantly 
confessing his love for VSsavadattä, is driven to impose an 
identical situation on Vasantaka and extract his reply to the 
saroe question. Padmävalf, who at this moment was standing 
behind a bower, could not repress the comment that her husband 
had permitted himself to don the Vidusaka's cap. Of course, 
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it is aü idle fun for Vasantaka. And bis own reply whicb 
exprcsses his preference for Padmävatl, because she feeds him 
with sumptuous rneals^ is an indication of his love for food and 
creature comfort. 

While waitixig for the arrival of the ailing Padmävatl in tha 
Samudragrha and feeling a little drowsy, Udayana asks Vasan-* 
taka to teil him a story. Vasantaka begins to talk in a drawling 
tone about Ujjayini and its famous baths. The topic he has 
touched in an idle way strikes, again, an intimate chord in 
Udayana's heart. Vasantaka is quite wüling to change his 
story : ** There was a city ”, he begins, by name Brahma- 
datta; in it tbcre wasakingcalled Käibpilya Indeed! The 
idle tone of narration is perfectly in keeping with the verbal 
laspe in which Vasantaka has mixed up the names of the city 
and of the king I On a previous occasion too, Vasantaka had 
confused the crow's eye with that of the cuckoo; for, it is the 
former that travels from one socket to the other according to a 
popular behcf. Here, Udayana corrects him immediately; but 
there. tbe maid to whom Vasantaka was addressing must have 
considered it useless to rectify the lazy lapses of the idle talker 
and spöil tbeir fun. 

Besides being a glutton the Vidü$aka is a coward also. His 
sense of fear may partially be connected with his irrepressible 
desire for personal comfort. He is afraid of the bees because 
they destroy his comfort; and he can be brave before them. 
However, his fear appears to be genuinely connected with his 
timid naturc. He puts up a brave show before Udayana; but 
hc lowers his colours tlie moment Udayana suggests physical 
opposition. Later on, if Udayana yields to him it is only to 
humour him; for he knows what power this Mahübrähma^a 
possesscs. Vasantaka taiks disapprovingly about Väsavadattä 
only because he believes that sbe is dead and there is no possibi- 
lity of retribution. But a positive proof of his cowardly nature is 
to be found in tbe way he süüks before a garland rolüng on the 




ground near the entrance of the Samudragrha, which (garland) 
he mistakes in the fading light of the evening for a serpent. 

Vasantaka is not really stupid inspite of bis verbal lapses 
and his confusion of names. Especially in rcgard to Udayana, 
whosc boon companion he is, he is very watchful and does not 
fail hiRi at a depressing or at an embarrassing moment. Know< 
ing that Udayana's mind is stiil obsessed with love for Väsava- 
dattä, he makes a conscious attempt to produce a diversion for 
his friend’s melancholy. He directs Udayana to the Pramada 
garden; he draws his attention to the beauty of the blossoms, 
to the row of dying cranes spread out in the clear autumnal 
sky like the extended arm of Balaräma. From the picked 
šephälika blossoms he correctly infers that PadmävatI must be 
present in the Pramada garden; he institutes a careful scarch 
for her. And when all tbese attempts fail he invents a funny 
situation to hoid Udayana's mind. Although the situation ends 
rathcr disastrously for Udayana, on account of a personal emo* 
tional factor, tbere is no doubt that Vasantaka could induce, 
temporarily at least, the spirit of fun in his gloomy companion. 
Vasantaka is equally ready to humour the mood of Udayana: 
He abandons the idea of punishing the inconvenient bees; he is 
willing to teil stories in order to tempt the soothing sleep ; he 
is even prepared to argue with Udayana by ofiering a plausible 
explanatioD for the vision of Väsavadattä which Udayana 
belicves to be a reality and not a dream. He is as ready to nm 
errands for Udayana as he is to give him personal assistaace> 
He oonveys the news of Padmävati's ailment and takes Udayana 
to her bcdside. When Udayana is experiencing an emotional 
breakdovm, he runs to his assistance not only by hurriedly 
carrying water to wash his tear-stained faee butalso by explain- 
ing to Padmävaii, who has unexpectedly confronted them, that 
tlie dust of the Käša flowers was responsible for Udayana’s tears. 
Further, he succcssfully terminates this embarrassing situation 
by suggesting that it was time for Udayana’s courtesy-call on 
king Dariaka. Vasantaka's anxiety to curtail inconvenient 
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explanations elicits an appreciative commcnt from PadmävatI: 
'* Even the attendants of a courteous person are thetnselves fuU 
of courtesy 

There rnay be nothing brilliant about this Vasantaka. But 
although the timid glutton has ruined his digestion he never> 
theless has succeeded in being a cheerful. obliging companion 
to his royal master. 
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SANTUSTA 
(in Avimäraka) 


S^i: mf^' I 
^ 1% JRn^— 

—Avimäraka, at IV. 27. 

The name of the Vidü$aka in Ävimäraka is Santu^ta, (* Con- 
tented'), rather an unusual name. But such is the irony of 
life that Santu^t^ Httlc cause to be contentcd and 

happy. His love for food, his pretensions to Vedic leaming, 
the simplidty of his nature and, above all, his devotion to 
Ävimäraka, ali leave him in an unenviable State of grief, much 
to the amusement of others. 

A maid, Candrikä, is wandering in the city and enjoying 
hcrself. She happens to see Santa$ta. Tickled by the spirit of 
mischicf, she decides to have fun out of him. She pretends to 
be talking loudly with a non-existing friend and says that she is 
in search of a Brahmin. Santu$t&> who is going out to see 
Ävimäraka at. the latter's residence, does not fail to catch the 
words of the maid. He immcdiately stops in front of ber. Why 
is Candrikä seeking a Brahmin ? She wants to invite one for 
dinner, to be sure. But then does not the poor maid know 
that a real Brahmin is standing before her in person ? “ Am I 
a Buddhist mendicant ? ” asks Santu^ta in a tone of resentment. 
Candrikä points out that Santu^ta has no Vedic scholarship to 

speak of.Is that so ? Provoked but enticed by the prospect 

of a meal, Santuft^ paradcs his vast ignorance before the maid 
and plays into ber hands casily. Not being quite successful in 
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impressing hcr with his leaming he shows his willingness to 
accept thc food ^ilhout the necessary fee due to a Brahmin. 

In his joy that the engagement is settled on this compromise, 
he allows the maid to inspect his ring. This \v^ exactly wbat 
the maid wantcd. With the ring in her possession she prctcnds 
to see Avimfiraka coming by tlie way; and, as Santust^ turns 
his face to that direction, slie vanishes into the crowd in the 
Street I Deprived both of his dinner and of his ring. the fool 
stands gaping at the crowds, dnped in broad daylight. He 
shouts and runs after her. But his feet are too numb to move 
on the Street' like that of a person attacked by an elephant in 
his dream'. Too läte docs he realise that the slut, whose 
unrighteous charaeter he knew wel), has deeeived him after all I 
Alas ( his weakness for food has dragged Santu$ta into misery. 

The painful memory of this deeeption is apt to linger in the 
mind of Santu^fa. Avimäraka has been waiting impatiently 
for Santu$ta, outside the eity, to communicate to him the joyful 
news that he has found out a way to meet princess Kuradgl. 
When Avimäraka questions Santu^t^r in the foUowing seene, 
about his läte arrival, Santp?ta remarks, “You appear to be 
brooding over the same thoughts, day and night, like a Brahmin 
duped by an invitation for dinner I ’* But true to his tribe, 
this Brahmin cannot relinquish so easily his love for food. It 
colours his impression of the eity seen in the glow of the setting 
sun : The white mansions are like balls of eurds and the sun's 
light refleeted on them is like a coating of sweet treaclc I When 
he finds Kuraögi sad and weeping and Nalinikä, her maid, • 
urging her to piek up the materials of toilette, Santusta says, 
What is the use of these materials when she is weeping ? She 
is hungry. Hurxy up thc food, I will be the first to take my 
seat. " Nalinikä may think that the joke is inopportune; but 
it revcals the true Brähmaiia, no doubt. 

Only. the deeeption that he has suffered has taught Santu?ta 
to be rather wary about gifts. Pieking up thc hint and wishing 
to Icave Avimäraka and Kurahgl to their privaey, Nalinikä is 
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tryingto drag Santu§ta away. Santu$ta misses the hint and 
refuses to move unless hc is promised a dinner, which is always 
‘ dcsirable to a guest Nalinikä promises to give all her oma- 
ments. Santu^t^ says, *'Put thcm in my hands. Biledoesnot 
disappear merely by uttering the word ghee. ” 

Santu$tä js a Brahmin because he was bom one. Of course, 
he has some acquaintance with the System of edueation; other- 
wise he could not have compared Avimäraka running for the 
sight of Kurahgl to a boy who, after finishing his edueation, is 
impatient to go home. But really he is quilc innoeent of any 
learning; though in his Brahminical pride hc would never admit 
it. When Candrikä held back the invitation because he was 
ttvaidika, Santa«ta threw an angry challenge in her faee and at 
once started reeiting leamed words: 

“ There is a seientifie book on Dramaturgy called Rämäya^a ! *’ 
He had leamt five verses from it before the year was out I 
Staggered by tbis knowledge and the quiekness of grasp, what 
could the poor maid do except admit that sueh power of intellect 
was only to be expeeted from the noble family to which Santust^ 
bclonged ? But that is not all. Santu$ta tells her that he has 
not only leamt the verses but he knows their meaning as wcll 1 
Besides, be can deeipher letters too. Says he, ** A Brahmin 
who can read the letters and aiso know their meaning is rare 
indeed." One would wish that Candrikä left him there. But 
the naughty maid holds up her ring and asks him to read the 
letters inseribed on it. For a moment Santufta is nonplussed. 
But he replies cheerfully, Woman, these letters are not found 
in my book. *' 

Santu$ta must have realised that he could not make a great 
impression on the maid. But what does it matter ? Who 
could deny that he was a Brahmin ? After all, one does not 
require much to be a Brahmin. Put on the saered tbread and 
you are a Brahmin. Wear a bark and you are a Raktapata 
(Sanyäsin}. Throw awaj' all garments and you are a Šramapaka 
( Jäin mendieant) 1 It is, therefore, easy for him to shout when 
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the inviolable dignity of the Brahmin is compromised by a 
maid dragging him away by force. 

Santu$ta's behaviour on occasions appears lo be rathcr 
stupid. He fails to appreciate the impatience of Avimäraka to 
establish a contact with his beloved Kurartgf. He attributes 
Kurahgfs tcars to her being hungry. Hc doos not see that 
Nalinikä is dragging him away with the only intention of leaving 
the lovers to thcmselves. But all tbis is mcant for fun. 

It must be remembered that Santu§ta displays sometimes a 
correct sense of observation. He warns Ävimäraka about the 
risk involved in his romantic adventure by pointing out that 
the ministers of the king are crooked in thcir policy. He 
correctiy guesses that Kurartgi has becomc emaciated on account 
of the pangs of separation. Like Avimäraka he, too, can appre¬ 
ciate the emaciated beauty of Kurai^gl by comparing her to a 
new crescent moon. And when Aviinäraka cxpresses surprise at 
the unexpected ‘ wisdom ‘ of Santusfa, hc cooly remarks, “ My 
fricnd, you laugh at me bccausc wc are constantly togcther. A 
stranger would not know the quality of my intelligcnce and 
would therefore praise mc more. Hcncc, I avoid being intimate 
with any one in this city! ’* When Kurartgi calls him a 
* laughing-stockhe reminds her that she was prepared to hang 
herself in all seriousness, but forgot all about it by the mere 
sound of thunder; and hcncc, was in no better company I 

The truth seems to be that Santu5ta is very simple by 
nature. Candrika could dcccivc him easily as much on account 
of his proverbial fondness for food as on account of the simplicity 
of his mind. Avimäraka shows him the magic ring and explains 
how it makes the wearer invisible to others. Santu^t^ is $o 
ebarmed that he trios the cffeet on hiroself and eries with gleo 
like a child at the miracle. 

The opinion of Candrikä, Kurartgi and of Avimaraka is that 
Santu$la is a laughing-stock. But SantuHa possesses the gift 
of laughing at himself and make others laugh with him. He 
27 
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rcdaces his Brahminical dignity merely to the sacred thread* 
He produces excellent iun in Kurafig!’s private apartment. On 
observing tears in Kurangl's eyes he consoles her by saying, " I 
would fain weep with yon. But the trooble is that my tears 
do not come out easily. When my father died I started crying 


with great dctermination and effort; but the tears did not 
come. How could I then produce tears for somebody else’s 
anguish ? Even then I will weep with you." A little later, 
Naliniki refers to him as a ’ manSantusta remarks, " This 
seems to be the speciality of the royal household. Otherwise, 
■who could have seen me and said that I was a man ? ” He 
proclaims himself to be a maid by name Puskari?! 1 And as 
Nalinikä drags him away by force he protests, “ Please, don*t. 
I am very delicate. ” 


Santusfa seems to have a genuinc desirc to make others 
happy even i( it were at his own eost. This is especially true in 
his relation to Avimäraka for whom he shows a touching 
coneero. A eurse has deseended upon Avimäraka tuming him 
into an untouchable ŠCdra and foreing him to Iive on the 
outskirts of the eity. No member of the higher castes would 
even think of assoeiating himself with a šüdra without the risk 
of severe reproaeh and ex-communication from the privileged 
sodety. And yet Santusta is daily running this risk by his 
seeret nightly visits to Avimäraka. " Wandering in the eity 
during day time and despaired of any enjoyment I come he 
says to Avimäraka, •' like a common street-walker to rest by 
your side. ” 

The fate of Avimäraka is a constant souree of grief for 
Santu?ta. When he leams that Avimäraka has fallen in love 
with the daughter of king Kuntibhoja, he feels an additional 
pang of misery. He knows the devastating eflfect of love. The 
path of Avimäraka is crooked and jagged on aeeount of his 
pcculiar position. The king's advisers would come down upon 
him. And Avimäraka is himself rash like all lovers, though his 
• prowess is well-known. Ccrtainly misfortunes never come 
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singly. The thought of the gloomy Avimäraka seeking his own 
soUtude fiUs him with great anxiety. He will not permit 
Avimäraka to enter Karahgrs palacc alone at night. He will 
not abandon his friend in any condition. He will stick to him 
Uke a shadow. It is only when Avimäraka explains to him 
that the niies permit only a single person to enter a stranger's 
house that Santu§ta gives his consent to Avimäraka and takcs 
him to the house of his friend to await nightfalL. 

That secret meeting with Kuradgl cemented the bonds of 
love between the two lovers. But it also worsened Avimäraka's 
plight, Unablc to meet her again, Avimäraka's thoughts are 
verging on suicide. He has left his home and has not come 
back for a pretty lõng time, so informs Avimäraka’s mother. 
Santu$ta becomes gravely conccmed about this tender prince, 
wandering in solitude, cruelly smitten by the God of love. But 
distress cannot daunt him, despair cannot paralyse him. “ I 
will tread every incb of ground, *’ he says with firm determina- 
tion, "till I see the prince or his body. And if I don't succeed 
in finding him I wüi go to heaven to keep him company. ‘ 

Avimäraka is himself aware of the noble, filial attachment 
of Santu 9 ta. He realises that in his own absence the poor 
Brahmin will perish. It was a grave mistake that he did not 
keep Santu§ta informed about his own movements. For, 
Santu^ta is^ 

. .. ."Laughablein sodety, a fighterinconflicts, 

preceptor in gricf, in front of foes undaunted ; 

My hearfs great festival, .but these wordy bubbles 

Are enough! * Tis my body in two divided. ’* 

When Avimäraka discovers Santu$ta sleeping undcr a tree 
after his exhausting tireless search, he rushes towards him joy- 
fully and folds him in an affectionate embrace. It is the seal 
and Symbol of true friendship. 


IV 


G A ü T A M A 
(in Mälavikägnimitra ) 


—The King, in Act I. 

—IrävatI, in Act IV. 

Gautama is a fool by profession and must, therefore, natnrally 
wcar thc badge and livery of his Office. He displays a remark- 
able efficiency in playing the fool. But his personality outgrows 
the uniform he wcars. 

He is probably ugly in appcarance as the Vidüsakas are 
supposcd to be. He compüments a * brown monkey * for 
frightening Dhärioi’s younger sister and thereby saving an 
awkwcrd situation in which the king found himsclf, whcii, while 
making love to Mälavikä, he was surpriscd by IrävatI. Gautama 
uscs the expression * svapak^a ’ which punningly impHcs ' the 
king’s party ’ as well as * the raonkcy's partisanGautama 
himself. 

Gautama is supposed to be timid. During the 54rpent*biW 
episode Agnimitra describes him syittpathetiCally Ai * timid by 
nature'. Irävatrs maid Nipuoikä knows that he is ‘ afraid of 
serpcnts ’; and actually drops on him a stick * as crooked as a 
serpent' when he is docing, and gives him a nasty scare. 
Vasantaka in Svapnaväsavadalta mistook a garland for a serpent; 
Gautama mistakes a crooked stick for the samc. But while 
Vasantaka had to be convinccd of his error by the king, 
Gautama hnds out his own mistake himself and laughs heartily 
over it. His words here supply a clue to the real facts about 
thc carlier serpent-bite episode : Gautama had pricked his 
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õngers with ä KetakI thorn and pretended that he had bcett 
bitten by a scrpent. He playcd thc hoax so well, trembling all 
over, appealing to thc king to take care of his oid mother, 
bcsecching Ihe queen to forgive hixn for any offcnce he might 
have unconsciously given her, distrusting thc skill even of the 
royal physician, in short, behaving like one who is in a grip of 
death. that the queen Dhärinl was scared into the belicf that 
she would be personally responsible i£ the poor Brahmin died I 
He, who would laugh at his own momcntary fear and play a 
frightening hoax so frightfully well, could hardly be imagined 
to be a coward in the convcntional sense of the term. The 
Vidufaka in Ratnävali is unable to stand even an aeeount of 
war. But here when Mälavikä trembles with fear at Parivxä- 
jikfl's narration of the attack of the marauders, it is Gautama 
who steps forward to assure Mälavikä and calm her fears. It 
appears. therefore, that Gautama exhibits cowardice only 
professionally. 

However, Gautama is truly fond of food. He gets up in the 
tnidst of the musieal coneert as soon as the bards announce the 
mid-day hour. It is meal-time. He quotes medical authority 
in support of strictly keeping the hour of the meal and asks 
the queen to hurry up with food and drink. He deseribes the 
king who is impatient to ineet Mälavikä as a greedy but nervous 
bird hovering over the slaughter-housc. If the king reminda 
him of the mission entrusted to him, he asks the king tO 
remember that the inside of his belly is blazing like a fumance 
in a shop. Irävatrs maid states that Gautama is given tO 
filling his belly with modakas reeeived in presents and compares 
him to a bull in a shop. 

As is to be expeeted, Gautama is a Brahmin in name only. 
Irävati twice calls him * Brahmahandhu \ And twice does 
Gautama make a show of his Brahminhood: First, in naming 
the fault in Mälavikä’s dance performance, namely, that it did 
not begin with the worship of a Brahmin, thereby setting every 
one laughing; and sccondly, in declaring before Irävati that he 
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would unlearn his Giyairi ii he had studied a single syllable of 
diplomacy. 

Gautama plays his profcssional roie of a fool very 
successfully. Dhäripi is unhappy over thc quarrel of the two 
dance masters (act i ). But Gautama says to her, Queen, 
let us enjoy the fight of the ratns. What is the use otherwisc 
of paying thcm a salary ? " The queen calls him a quarrel- 
monger. Gautama promptly States that when two elephants 
were fighting there could be no peace until one of them was 
vanquished. And immediately turning to one of the dance 
masters hc observes, “The queen is right. Ah, Gaoadäsa I 
you have been eating sweet balls offcred to Saraswati under the 
pretext of teaching dance. Why bother about tliis hgbt in 
which you will go down easily ? " 

During the exliibition of the dance (act ii) he professes to 
have detected a flaw, which is omission of Brahmin worship. 
Parivräjik^ deciares ironically that he is a * profound critic ’ 
indeed I Gautama admits that he belongs to the class of fools 
and is willing to be satisfied with the opinion of the wise. 
Immediately he pulls a bracelet from the liand of the king and 
proceeds to reward Mälavikä. Dhärit?! naturaUy objects, 
“ Why do you present the ornament when you know nothing of 
the merits of the performance ? *' Gautama replies, “ Beeause, 
it does not belong to me. “ 

Gautama makes another admission of his stupidity when he 
assures the anxious king that Bakulävalikä would not foiget 
her mission by saying that he, a dunce himself, could not 
manage to forget it. Further, he reproves Mälavikä and 
Bakulävalikä for häving * kieked' the king’s favourite Ašoka 
tree. The two girls are frightened; and Irävall who is hidden 
behind a ereeper heartily abuses Gautama for his mcaningless 
reproaeh (act iii). When Agnimitra and Mälavikä meet in the 
Samudragrha Gautama posts himself at the door; but he dozes 
off, blabbers in his sleep and thereby provokes Irävati, whose 
maid then drops a stick over him. In his fright Gautama 
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exposes the lovers and, simultaneously, the concocted plot by 
which the lovers were enabled to mcet cach other. The situation 
is too hopelessly muddled to be saved, if it were not for the 
shcer coincidence of the accident rcported to be causcd by a 
* brown monkey 

It is tnie that Gautama cannot escape the responsibUity, 
partially at least, for the fiasco in which the meeting of the 
lovers in the Samudragrha ended. But there is another side 
to the picture. Gautama had planned this meeting very cleverly. 
He had arranged every single detail of the scheme so method- 
ically that there was no possibility of any loophole in it. And 
it worked out, too, according to plan. Then häving dismissed 
himself and the maid Bakulivalikä onder the prctcxt of driving 
away an imaginary deer from the Aäoka tree, with the obvious 
intcntion of leaving the lovers to enjoy their privaey, Gautama 
posted himself as a guard at the Samudragrha. The successful 
conclusion of the scheme must have made Gautama a little 
careless; the conlidence that nothing was likely to go wrong at 
this stage must have sent him into a well-eamcd sleepl 
Iravatrs arrival at this moment was completely uncxpccted. 
Who could have 'iniagined that Irävati would get the news of 
Gautama’s serpent-bite so quickly, that she would suddenly 
deeide to pay him a sympathetic visit, taking the opportunity 
simultaneously of apologising to the king for her haugbty 
behaviour in an earlier meeting ? This is tlie reason why 
Gautama was caught napping, both literally and metaphörically. 
And besides, how can we afford to miss the tremendous fun of 
the interesting situation ? Gautama is not ereated to typify 
the infallible minister of politics. Consisient with Gautama’s 
charaeter it is necessary that the situation should have ended 
by the house-pigeon, releasrd from the cage, falling into the 
mouth of a kite I 

But it would not hv wise to deseribe Gautama as a fool 
except in the professional sense. For, except for the above 
situation, every move that Gautama plans is deliberate and 
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proptrly conceived. His reference to his short*Iived memory is 
humorous and is meant to assure the nervous king. In deliber- 
atcly frightening Mälavikä near the Ašoka tree Gaittama must 
have anticipated the possible developments: Bakulävalikä was 
their accotnplice; she would apologise to the king for kicking 
the tree, and also make Mälavika do the same, bending down at 
the feet of the king. This would give Agnimitra an excellent 
Opportunity not only for impressing upon Mälavika his generous 
and kindly disposition but also for lifting hcr up, and thereby 
getting a physical thrill for which he was obviously pining. 
Gaatama's calculation is so correct that Agnimitra is unable to 
keep up his gravity and givcs himself away with a pleased laugh. 

It is easy to see through Gautama’s folly in the first two 
acts. Gautama*s objcct in provoking the dance mastcrs is to 
force their quarrel to a definite head. There is a strong reason 
to belicve that he was responsible for originating Ihe dispute. 
His references to the dance masters, thercfore, as two rams, 
intoxicated elephants, and to their sinecurc jobs, are intended 
to carry a delibcrate sting on the surface of humour. And 
Gapadäsa, who appears to be more cxcitable of the two, is 
really hurt when Gautama cbarges him with wasting the queen's 
moncy by feeding himself only with modakas. Dhärinl frets 
and fumes- Gautama is ready to interpret the qucen’s anger as 
a spacdous gesture to save her prot^gž from certain dcfeat. The 
sensitive Ganadäsa is driven to give an ultimatum to the 
queen that he is permittcd citber to demonslrate his real 
worth or quit the qaeen’s favour. Dhärin! wntchcs helplessly 
on. All her defence is knocked down. In fact, it was for this 
purpose that Gautama had chosen the subtle line of attack on 
the dance masters and used his wit with the sharpness of a 
weapon. It is truc that Parivräjikä helps him not a little, 
particularly at‘ those moments where the interference of 
Gautama would have looked suspicious. But Gautama must 
have taken her into his confldence and she must have agreed to 
play her part in the interests of Mälavika. In the second act, the 
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interruption and the foolüih qucstion by Gautama serve thc 
obvious purposc of detaining Mälavikä on tlic stage for the 
pleasure of the king. And whcn Mälavikä’s facc is lit up with a 
smile at the joke of Gautama, the king gets one more opportunity 
for appreciating hcr charm. Thus, Gautama is masquerading 
his folly for the triple purpose of secrctly building up his 
plot, keeping himself, and naturally the king also, above the 
suspicion of involvement, and ministcring to the pleasure and 
the happiness of his master. That Gautama succeeds thoroughly 
in fooling Dhärioi and the dance masters is proved by Gaoadasa's 
reply to the queen when shc suggests tliat the objection raised 
by Gautama should be ignored. Gautama, replies Gaoadäsa, 
can be credited with the powcr of minutc obscrvation on account 
of his association with the king. " Even a fool acquires wisdom 
in thc company of the wise." 

In his capacity as a friend of the king, hclping hira in his 
love affair, Gautama Icaves notlüng to be said. The king is so 
completely dependent on him that the entire iniliativc of aetion 
in the play rests in the hands of Gautama. The king*s hope of 
getting Mälavikä is naturally founded on his confidence in 
Gaotama's ability. At the close of thc dance performance 
Gautama says to the king, " This is all that I can do for you 
The king appeals to him not to draw sueh a line; for, the 
assistance of Gautama is needed even for introdueing the king 
to Mälavikä. Needless to say that the king would be completely 
hclpless in situations which are far more complicat<Kl as when 
the meeting near the Aioka tree is unexpectedly interrupted by 
Irävati or when Mälavikä is loeked up in a cellar. 

Gautama is keenly aware of tlie difhculties that he must 
meet in fulfilUng the wish of the king. The king is too helpless 
to take any initiative or risk. As for Mälavikä, she is blocked 
by Dhärini' as moonlight by clouds'. and is jealously guarded 
* like a treasure by a serpentBut thc resourcefulness and 
wit of Gautama do not fail him. 

He plans everything with caution and thoroughness. He 
28 
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warns thc king, on the eve and during thc performance of the 
opera, against betraying himself by his too happy look. " The 
honey is within reach, he says, “ bnt the bee is also near. *' 
He advises the king against cancclling his apjwintraent with 
IrävatI in his eagerncss to mcet Mälavikä. He leads the king 
to Pramadavana and gives him a cautious hint at the approach 
of IrävatI. 

Even in the first two acts where he is playing tlie fool, it is 
Gautama who dominates. He sums up the issuc of the quarrel 
between thc two dance masters. He gives instractions for 
raaking preparations for the demonstration, and ififonning the 
king by the sound of the drum when the arrangemcnts are 
completed. He interprets the suhtle meaning of Mäiavikä’s 
song for the king. He correctly guesscs the occasion for the 
visit of Mälavikä to the Pramadavana and assures the king that 
Dhärint would not permit a maid (as Mälavikä was then 
supposcd to be) to wear the family omaments nnless it were 
for fulfilling the dohada of the Ašoka. He ptoves to the 
sceptical king that Mälavikä is also in love by convincingly 
interpreting her words addressed to Bakulävalikä. 

Sometimes, it is true that Gautama is himself a little confused 
by an uncxpected dcvelopment; as, for example, by Irävati's 
arrival in the Pramadavana, or by the exposure in the 
Samudragrha. In the latter situation he was nearly helpless. 
In the Pramadavana seene too, his first reaetion is confused. 
Surprised by IrävatI he asks the king to " take to heels " If 
a thicf,” he says, "were caught in the aet of boring a hoie, he 
should say that he was only praetising the theory that he had 
leamt ”. But a little later, Gautama gets his eomposure. He 
tells Iravat! that the king was only amusing himself, awaiting 
her arrival. ** If a casual talk with the queen's maid, seen by 
chance, is an olfence," he says to IrävatI, '* then you are the 
only authority for this special ruling." IrävatI is unable to 
find any words and only fumes in impotent rage. 
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But the superb wit of Gautama shines in his pre-planned 
manoeuvres. With the arrival of the dance masters whom 
Gautama has set fighting, the king says to him, ” Friend. your 
clever strategy has blossomed into a flower. ” Gautama remarks 
with calm confidence, " You vfill soon see the fruit also." 
Tbis the king does in the form of the dance perfonnance. 

The meeting in the Pramadavana could also bc attributed 
in the final analysis to Gautama. Dhäripi received somc injury 
to her foot when she fell down from the swing " due to a prank 
on the part of Gautama”. It is presumable that Gautama 
deliberately caused this minor accident. He knew that the 
quecn loved her ASoka blossoms exceedingly; that under the 
circumstances she could not herself fulfil the Aioka doliaäa; 
that it was less likely that she would ask the younger queen to 
oblige her, particularly when her own beautifu! maid was 
available; that, therefore, Mälavikä. was most likely to be sent 
to the Ažoka tree. The meeting between the lovers was thcn 
quite possible. 

About the seoond meeting in the Samudragfha there is no 
doubt whatsoever, beeause the manoevure is put into operatiou 
before our eyes. Gautama puts the superb hoax of serpent-bite 
on Dhärini, obtains the possession of her signet-ring by taking 
the royal physician and the queen’s maid into his confidence, 
gets the king out by a pre-arranged message to attend State 
business and, thus. brings the two lovers together in the 
Samudragrha. Gautama had anticipated the objeetion of the 
keeper of the cetlar, Mädhavikä, and was ready with a suitable 
answer. The relcase of all prisoners, hc tells her, was to be 
donc on the advice of the king's astrologers who had diseovered 
unpropitious stars in the king's horoseope. Tlic signet-ring was 
not sent through the queeu's maid and Gautama was asked to 
take it personally beeause the queen, who had put Mälavikä 
into prison in order to plcase Irävati. wislicd to ereate the 
impression that it was not she who was releasing Mälavikä but 
that the king was doing so. The cxplanation is coinpletely 
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satisfactory. When the king, therefore. tries to attribute the 
success of the scheme cntirely to the stupidity of the keeper of 
the cetlar, Gautama reproaches him witb, “ I may be dull; but 
I do posscss ready wit 

Thus does Gautama move in the play dominating tlic whole 
action. And while he does so, he enjoys himsclf thoroughly at 
the eost of every other charaeter in the play. He provokes and 
pokes fun at the dance masters. He foois DhäripI twice. 
Besides, he compares her successively to a fly, a row of clouds, 
a cat and once deseribes her as *red-eyed'. The iraseible 
Irävatl he compares to Mars who has the habit of moving 
crookcdly. Gautama does not spare even Parivräjikä and 
Mälavikl. The former is called Pithamardikä which she is not; 
and Mälavikä languishing in the prison is eompared to a 
Kägakanyä. 

A greater objeet of fun for Gautama is naturally the king in 
whose company he is constantly moving. Moreover, the king 
is so ridiculously dependent on him that Gautama has once to 
teil him blunüy. “ I would appredate it better if you had 
patience and hoped for the successful end of our work He 
compares the king to a greedy bird who is afraid to fly into the 
slaughter-house to piek up his meat. Gautama had made it 
possible for the king to see Mälavikä at her best in the opera 
and had set the ball rolling. When the king turns to him again 
for further help Gautamn remarks, " Thafs fine ! You are üke 
a wetehed patient. You w*ant the doetor himself to bring the 
mcdieine to your door! ” When the meeting in the Pramadavaaa 
ends disastrously. with the king lying prostrate at the feet of 
Irävatl, and Irävati walking haughlily away, Gautama puts a 
seal on Ü\e ridiculous situation by remarking to the king, 
“ Now get up. The propitiation is donc ! " When Mälavikä is 
appredating the portrait of the king, Gautama teases the king 
by sayiug. " Did you hear ? She prefers the pieture to you. 
Your pride of your youth is Uke that of a casket of its jewels. *’ 
And when fmally Mälavikä is presented to the king not merely 
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as a wife but as a fulbHcdged queen, Gautania has his fiual jokc 
at the blushing Agnimitra: '* AU bridegrooms are shy! “ 

It is tnie that Gautaina's wit has neither the cutting 
sharpness nor the amaaing brilliancc of that of Maitreya. 
Gautama is only funny. But he is unsurpassed as a clever and 
a resourceful schemer. There is no doubt that Agnimitra owes 
his Mäiavikä entirely to the efforts of Gautama. Truly does 
Gautama deserve the title of a * Minister of Love afiairs *! 

While playing the professional fool Gautama fools every one. 
It is here that the uniqucness of his character Iles. 




V 


MÄI^IAVAKA 
{in Vikramorvaiiyoi ) 


ii*n^ I 

—The king, in act II. 

w: 3rf*l Ir 37fit 3??? 3S5raT 1 
—VidQ^aka, in act II. 

The name of this VidQ§aka, MSijavaka, iraplies a dimunitive 
human. The Cetl thinks that he looks * Uke a monkcy drawn 
in a picturcMäpavaka is conscious himself of his own looks: 
Tlie king asks his son Äyus to salute the Brahmin * without 
fear’. Mäijavaka asks, “Why should he fear ? Häving Uved 
in the hermitage he should be familiar with a monkey." This 
ability to laugh at himself finds the highest expression in the 
disarming question that Mäpavaka puts to the king: '* Is 
Urvaši,” he asks, "as incomparable in beauty as I am in 
ugliness? 

Though onlya Brahnuibandhu {to use the Ce^’s expression), 
the fact that he liappens to be a Bralimin by birth and a personal 
friend of tlie king, entitles him, he thinks, to a proper respeet 
from every one. He demands that Urvašl should salute him. 
He is prepared to bless a friend or a foe alike if he were only 
saluted, or a present were given to him. Mäpavaka regards 
himself as the representative of the Moon who happens to be 
the grandfather of Purüravas; and this being so, he assures the 
king that the ancestor’s message is conveycd through him 1 The 
faets are tljat the king was offering his prayer to the moon and 
the Vidu^ka got tired standing up; and so, he toid the king 
that the moon, speakiug through the Brahmin, had given the 
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permission to sit clown ! Hc expresscs a pious hope about thc 
king'$ success in love. Luckily the king cxpcrienccs a good 
omcn at the moment. Mäo^vaka loses no time in boastfully 
declaring that a Brahmin's words are bouncl to come tnie. 

Ix)ve of food is in Mänavaka’s blood. The queen suspeets 
that the physical and the mental change that has come over the 
king is possibly due to a love affair. Mänavaka assures her 
that the renl canse is an upset bile; and asks her to nish appro- 
priate food-stuffs. When the queen lla^^ng slightcd the prostra- 
tion of the king departs in anger and the king, feeling a bit 
annoyed, deeides to be stiff with her in future, Mänavaka 
protests, *' Hang your stiffness! Support first the life of a 
hungry Brähmaoa. It is high time for bath and meals. *' 

The queen has undertaken a vow »to plcase her lord. The 
king politely tclls her that it was unncccssary. Mäiiavaka 
misunderstands the objeet of the king’s eourtesy; and, afraid of 
losing the present of inodakas in fiüfilmcnt of tire vow, cuts the 
king's words by saying. “ St op that! It is not proper to opposc 
well-spoken words," Naturally, Mänavaka is thrilled at thc 
prospeet of reeeiving the svastiväeana. The queen Corning with 
a dish of swcet balls is to him an objeet of beauty. Ceremonies 
do not interfere with his personal convenience, provided there 
is always a present to be given at the end. On sueh oeeasions 
he is generous with lüs blessings. 

Tliough hlänavaka does not mind a share in unguents and 
flowers, his natural preference is for swcet food. Food is alw^ays 
present in his mind and it invariably colours his observations 
and utterances. In possession of the king's seeret of love, be 
conipares his own condition to that of a Brahmin who is bursting 
with food crammed inlo his belly. He eompares the king’s joy 
in getting a Ictter from Urvfsl with his own dclight on reeeiving 
a present of food. The moon appears to him as a broken piecc 
of a sweet ball. Surcly, as the king observes, * Food is always 
the fond theme of a glutton. ’ 
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No wonder that Mäpavaka is able to divine satisiaction 
merely by the contemplation of food. To look at tbe various 
things laid oot before cooking and to watch the preparation of 
an infinite variety of dishes, is a pleasure the üke of ^hich 
cannot be found either on earth or in heaven. " What is there 
in heaven ? ” he asks Urvašl witb undisguised contcmpt: " One 
neither eats nor drinks in heaven bnt sits only mocking at tbe 
fish with unwinking eyes! The best and the happiest place 
for Mäpavaka is, of course, the kitchen. WHien the lovelom 
king asks him to suggest some diversion for his sorrow Mä^avaka 
promptly says, "Let us go to tbe kitchen." 

Mäpavaka is afraid of serpents. Urvaši's birchleaf letter is 
mistaken by him for the sloagh of a serpent and he runs away 
from it in fear. He is equally afraid of tbe queen's maid, 
though this fear is based on bis incapacity to match his own 
wits with the maid’s. He sees the maid from a distance only 
and the king’s secret seems to ru^ out breaking the citadel of 
bis heart. His attempt to control his own tongue proves to be 
useless. The maid is quite conscious that she will take no time 
in fooHng him. The secret will easily slip from him as dew- 
drops siide on a blade of grass. With a simple trkk the maid 
says to him that the king addressed the queen abscnt^mindedly 
with the name of his new beloved. And Mäpavaka shakes the 
entire secret information out of his ^tem, glad that he need 
imprison his tongue no longer. 

Mäoavaka stumbles from foUy to foUy. Hisgreatest blunder 
is, of course, to lose the love letter written by Urvašl. His 
explanation, that it was a divine parchment and it disappeared 
on the divine path followed 1^ Urvašl, is a ridiculous bluff. Bot 
afterwards whea the queen confronts the king with the letter 
and the king endeavours to sa%re tbe situation by disowning the 
letter, Mä^avaka butts in with unwanted remarks and makcs 
the confosion worse confounded. As a matter of fact he cannot 
think oi any way oot of the situation. What can a tbief say 
when he is caught red-banded ? ” he asks the king. But he 
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tells the queen nevertheless that it was not the letter bot a 
^sorder of the bile that was the cause of the kingas distraction. 
He advises her to offer food as a sure means of propitiating 

evena gobhn. But this advice has a dangerous implication. It 

would imply that the king could not be expected to adrait hia 
connwtion with the Jetter without due propitiation. And the 
tong has been striving to disprove the very connection! The 

king remarks disgustedly. "Fool, you are forcing theguilt on 
nie. 

In tuming to Mäoavaka for help and assistance, the king is 

courting only trouble and despair. Mäpavaka shows a little 

interest in the king's love affair; but that extends only as far as 
describing the king as a Cätaka craving for heavenly drops of 
water. The king wishes to explain his own love^ck condition, 
probably with a view to unburdening his heart; but Mäoavaka*s 
comment is that it is too apparent to need any deseription. 
Mäpavaka has no ability to offer any kind of assistance. All 
that he can suggest is tliat the king may either dream about 
Urvail or paint her pieture, as a means of mitigating his love- 
siekness. When the king, however, points out that none of 
these means are available to him on aeeount of sentimental 
reasons, Mäoavaka remarks, "This is the limit of my intellectual 
faculty. I can do nothing further for you. ” 

Mäpavaka has no imagination also. His observations that 
the birch-Ieaf may be Urvaši's letter, and that the vow that the 
queen has undettaken may be the result of her repentance for 
häving slighted the king, are conjeetures on which he has luckily 
stumbled. Reasoningisnotinhisline, He either misinterprets 
things or he bluffs. His construetion on the abrupt exit of the 
angry queen as being favourablc to the progress of the king's 
seeret love affair is naturally not correct. When he diseovers 
that he was trapped into revealing the king‘s seeret, and further 
that it was a blunder to lose the love letter which was entrusted 
to him, Mäpavaka tries to eover his folly by useless blufiBng. 
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As a friend, Mäijavaka is expectcd to assist the king in his 
love affair. The king would not otherwise turn to him for 
assistance or consultation. But Mä^iavaka is more a nuisance 
tlian a help. Strangely enough, Mäijavaka is prepared to work 
in the opposite camp too. He openly sympathises with the 
queen and sends his personal assurance through ber maid that 
he would not show his facc to her iintil he had saved the king 
from the mirage of love. Mäpavaka’s own dictnm that even a 
goblin can be bribed with food is certainly very truc in his own 
case. 

Mäpavaka moves in the play poking fun at evcrybody. The 
king in love witli Urvašl is to him a Cätaka craving for heavenly 
rain-drops. When the king is confronted with the love letter 
by the queen, Mäpavaka uses the imagery of a thief caught red- 
handed. When Urvaži sits by the side of the king on the moon¬ 
ilt terracc, he bluntly asks them both: * Is it night for you 
already ? * The queen decides in a spirit of resignation to permit 
the king to marry the woman he loves and leavcs him. Tlie 
king is about to address a few appropriate words of courtesy to 
her. Mäpavaka encourages the king by saying. " Speak up, no 
fearl You have becn given up by the queen as a physician 
abandons a patient who is past cure. ’* Mäqavaka does not 
spare the poor queen too on this occasion. Her conciliatory 
attitude he identifies with that of a fisherman who, finding 
that the fish has slippcd through his fingers, says: 'I am 
observing piety.' Naturally he can havc a dig at Urvašl also: 
The king asks Mäpavaka what possibly could have led Urva^ 
to bide from him the fact that a son was bom to them. 
Mäpavaka confesses that it is beyond his power to explain her 
behaviour, but adds as an afterthought that Urvašl could not 
admit her motherhood because it would have raeant that she 
was getting oid: she must be afraid of losing her hoid on the 
king! Mäpavaka’s fun knows no propriety. Urvašl explains 
to the king that she was permitted to stay with him on a 
stipulated condition; the assodation was to terminate at the 
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sight of a son. The explanation creates a wave of sorrow which 
overtakes all who are present. Purüravas and Urvašl are 
naturally affected most. Mõpavaka remarks at Ihis moment, 
Now, 1 guess, you will put on barks and repair to a penance 
grove." 

It certainly foolish to expect eitber assistance or helpfal 
advice from Mõpavaka. Neither go beyond pious platitudes 
like, ‘ Don’t lament. The God of love will soon look upon you 
with favour' Un^aši has shown the flower of your de^re (the 
love letter); now she will not fail about the fruit (the actnal 
meeting) ’; * You will get her in a short time 

Mäqavaka is only a 'blundering fool’ as the king rightly 
says. To imagine him as an ally of the king in love affairs is 
ridiculous. Mäpavaka himself exclaims laughingly, *'Ahl The 
thunderbolt to be the minister of Indra infatuated with Ahalyä 
and I to be your counscUor in your mad passion for Urvašl 1 
Methinks both are mad. ” Mäpavaka's self*comment is perfectly 
justified. 


VI 


MÄPHAVYA 
(in AhhijMnaiäkuntala ) 


qj: \ 

—Du$yanta, in Act II. 

—Vidüjaka, in Act VI. 

Mädhavya is seen in the pleasure gardcn attached to 
Du?yanta's palace, rushing forward with a raised stick in order 
to destroy oneof Cupid’s airows, the mango blossom. Du§yanta 
stops him with the remark that he is quite convinced of the 
latter’s Brahmanical prowcss. This observation fixes the caste 
and the type of this Vidö?aka: Mä<?havya is a stupid, cowardly 
Brahmin. 

Du§yanta's hunting expcdition on which Mä^havya had to 
accompany him has givcn him the creeps of his life. It has 
totally destroyed the settled and comfortable life of this poor 
Brahmin to such an extent that he rues the very friendship with 
the king which has obliged him to keep him company. Rushing 
after the wild game from one forest into another, whcn the sun 
is climbing towards the zenith, is not a very comfortable way of 
Uving life. The hot season, the bare trces and the thin shade 
of the groves makc it worse. There is no means to slake the 
overpowering thirst and soothe the parched throat; because the 
only water that is available in the forest is that of mountain 
streams; and it is tcpid and the falUng withered leaves have 
given it a bitter taste. There is no good food to be seen any- 
where cxcept the meat of tlie killed game which is simply 
roastcd on iron spikes and is eaten without any condiments or 
side dishes; and. that too. at extremely irregular hours. Riding 
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on horse-back in hot pursuit of the anioials of the forest has 
loosened and dislocated every joint in Mä<Jhavya’s body. fhe 
sorely aching limbs have destroyed his slecp at night. And if 
he tried to snatch a few momcnts of rest in the grateful hours 
of the moming, the hunters, who crept into the forest along with 
their hounds in the small hours in order to catch the quany in 
a surprisc seige. kieked up sueh a terriblc din as would awaken 
even the dead from their graves. How could one exist under 
sueh condidons ? Mädhavj'a’s bitter complaint appears to be. 

What is this life if fuU of ereep 

An* no time for drink, food and sleep? 

Mädhavya would have very much liked if Dujyanta had left 
him alone, or at least stopped this fooling about the forest for a 
day. It is on this baekground that the Sakuntalä affair appears 
to him as the addition of a nasty pimple to a blistering boil. 
For, assuming that Du^yanta has fallen in love with a forest 
girl there is no hope of the camp life coming to an end. 

Mäijhavya, therefore, collects his wits together in order to 
present a stiff opposition to Dujyanta. He declares that his 
body is stiff and paralysed; he can greet Du?yanta only by using 
his tongue uttering the formula of wcleome but omitting the 
acoompanying gesture of the body. He holds Du^yanta dircctly 
responsible for the sorry State to which he has been redueed. If 
a cane on a river bank were to bend like a hunchback, it would 
not do so out of pleasure or love; this sport is imposed on it by 
the foroe of the river water; likewise, it is by Du 5 yanta's hunt 
that Mäd havya is cripplcd. Mäfjhavya grumbles, argues 
aggressively. appeals to Du?yante and begs for a brief respite. 
It was necessary for him to use every means of persoasion while 
he was talking to Du?>'anta. But he need not follow any 
deconim with reference to the king's General; and so, he openly 
and heartily eurses him for his apparent enthusiasm for hunting. 
Mighty glad must Mädliavya have been when Du§yanta deeided 
to drop the hunting. whatever may be his reasons for doing so. 
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And whcn a little later, MSdhavya gets an opportunity for 
retuming to thc Capital with the army, leaving Du?yanta alone 
to his fascination of thc forest, his piide and joy knpw no 
bounds. 

It does not mean that Mä(^havya has no sympathy for 
Du^anta. His opposition to the love affair of Du$yanta 
springs partially. as indicated, from thc fact that it was an 
encroachment on his personal comfort. In addition, it must 
have been due to his ignorance about Šakuntalä and also the 
desire that his royal friend should not be involved in anything 
that would invite mõral reproacb. He does not wish that 
Dusyanta, a K^triya, should entertain a passion for a Täpasa- 
kanyä who perhaps was a Brahmin. Besides. Du$yanta's passion 
inay prove to be a passing fancy like that of a man who tums 
from sweet dates to tamarind only to rctum back with increased 
craving for sweet enjoyment. When Dusyanta satisfies him on 
these counts, Mä^havya withdraws his objection. “ You have 
transformed the penance grove", he says, "into a pleasure 
garden He encouragcs Dusyanta to talk about Šakuntalä 
and asks him to be patient in a characteristic blunt way: " You 
don't expect the girl to sit on your knce the moment slic sees 
you, do you ? " But he is confident about Dusyanta. Giving 
his blessings for a successful joumey of love he tells Du$yanta 
to * collect the necessar>’ provisions 

It was natural that Mädhavya siiould have lent a sympathe- 
tic ear lo Dusyanta once his personal comfort was assured. 
But it must be remembered that he is also a close friend of the 
king for whose personal charm and majesty he has a gcnuine 
appreciation. The queen mother looks on him as Dusyanta's 
younger brother. Dusyanta scnds him back to the Capital with 
the honours of an hcir-apparcnt. Humouring apart, Mädhavya 
has every reason to display a friendly conccm for Du?yanta- 
When Dusyanta is submcrged in sorrow at the loss of Šakuntalä, 
Mädhavya stands by his side, urges him to talk about Šakuntalä, 
asks him to complete the unflnisbed picture and, in one way or 
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the othcr, endeavours to providc coinforting diversion from the 
dcpression of groat tniscry. He appeals to Du?yanta not to 
lose courage : Mountains do not tremblc in a stormy wind ", 
he says. He asks Dusyanta to be patient and not give np hope., 
The miraculoQs rccoverj' of the ring, he observes, is a promise 
of an equally miraculous rcunion in future. He adds with 
shrcwd ^visdom that no parents would like their married daughter 
to bc i^eparatcd from her husband for a lõng time; and so, 
Šakuntalä's parents would not sit with folded hands helplessly 
watching the spectade of sorrow. 

But cssentially Mädhavya is stupid. While wishing to bc 
sympathetic to Dusyanta in his sorrow he stiil thinks that 
Dusyanta’s sentimental grief is a madman's grief. Du?yanta’s 
addresscs to the bce in the picture are to bim the ravings of a 
madman and he blamcs himself for being taken in by them. 
Whilc Dusyanta is consumed with grief Madhavya remembers 
his own gnawing hunger. Wliilc Dusj'anta deseribesthe beauti- 
ful baekground he wishos to paint for his picture, Mddhavya 
confesses, albeit to himself, that the canvas should be filled with 
hosts of long-bcarded ascetics. And though Mädhavya has kept 
this stupid observation to himself in the Pramadavana seene, 
he has not concealed it in the earlier camp seene. Dusyanta 
tums to him for advice. Mädhavya incvitably thinks that the 
advice is sought in the roatter of eating swcet things on which 
he probably thinks himself to be an authority. What Dusyanta 
really wanted to find out was some plausible exctise for repeat- 
ing his visit to the herraitage. MÄdha\*ya asks him to go there 
as a tax collcctor 1 Further, Dusyanta finds himself caught in 
a painful dilemma and is unable to dedde whether he should 
remain in the hermitage as the ascetics want him to do, or 
retum to his palacc as his niothcr wishes him to do. Mü^havya 
suggests the golden mean rf l.anging in betwecn the two courses, 
as Trifanku did of oid, ing su>pended in mid-air! 

Dusyanta must be fully aware of the stupidity of 
which sometimes might have been only funny although unhelp- 
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fui, but whicli at times was apt to be inconveniently embarrass- 
ing. Wisely, therefore, does Da?yanta decide to keep Mä^bavya 
out of his love affair. A little flattery is enough to convince 
the Vidö?aka into bclieving anything. We have it on the con- 
fession of the ' clodpated fool' himself. 

This fool is a coward also. The mention of the invisible 
deraons in the forest takes the wind completely out of him : He 
did have some curiosity to see Šakuntalä, overflowing curiosity, 
as hc says; but the news of the demons dried it up so completely 
that not a drop was left. However, when it is decided that he 
shonld return to the Capital he says to Du§yanta, ” Surely, you 
don't think that I am afraid of demons ? ” Du§yanta replies 
with a smile, “ Great Brahmin, how can I imagine this in your 
casel" 

Mädba>vya is equally afraid of the harem which he deseribes 
as a * snare' where unwary souls are caught to their woe. 
Hence, he is unwilling to go to Hachsapadikä's apartment to 
deliver Du$yanta's message. He knows that once Haihsa* 
padikä's maids caught him he would be like an ascetic in the 
hands of celestial nymphs, hopelcss of any chance of eroancipa- 
tion. But he is not able to eseape this contingeney, as he does 
not eseape the pounding at the hands of Indra's charioteer 
Mätali. 

But if Du$yanta decided to drop a eurtain over his love 
affair before the babbling fool, Kälidäsa too chose to keep this 
butt of ridicule behind the seene. One would have loved, for 
the sheer fun of it, to see Mädhavya suirounded by the maids of 
Haihsapadikä, puUing him by the lock of his hair and raining 
blows on him. One would have liked to see how Mätali held 
him, pushing his neck down and Icgs in the air and erushing him 
like a piece of sugarcane into small bits. But the foolish 
Brahmin is mercifully spared by the poet and we miss this 
violent fun on the stage. 


VII 

M A I T R E Y A 
(in Mfechahatika) 


. 7nt ?Äi^: ^ w 

—Cärudatta, in Act I and III. 28 . 

Maitreya is happily a brilliant exception to the common run 
of the Vidü^akas. Of coarse. being a VidOjaka he has certain 
fixed traits of his class. His appcarancc is somewhat ngly. 
Šakära twice calls him * crow-foot-hcaded ’; and Maitreya 
himself compares the shape of his head to the knee of a young 
camel. He is a Brahmin. His Brahminhood, howcvcr, has 
neither the depth of apparent leaming nor the heigbt of boastful 
pretensions. He is ccrtainly aware of the recitation of Vedic 
mantras, sacrificial pcrformancc and ritual slaughtcr; and his 
talk is naturally coloured by these references. Whcn he sees the 
dozing doorkeepcr of Vasantascnä, the comparison that comes 
to his mind is that of a self-complacent Vedic Brahmin. He 
confesses that he cannot resist laughing whcn he sees a woman 
leaming Sanskrit and a man singing in narrow pitch: the former 
reminds him of a cow snorting with a new nosc-string; and the 
latter of an oid priest wearing faded flowers and muttering the 
mantras. While moving thiough the apartments of Vasantascnä*s 
house he is envious of his good luck. For, Rävaoa got his 
Pu^paka Vimäna after severe penance: but without the 
slightcst discomfort Maitreya could roam through the heavcniy 
apartments escortcd by males and fcmales. Maitre}^. s com- 
ments imply a dislikc of the mcchanical daily routine of the 
Brahmanical order and a love of lazy life supportcd by other 
peoplcs’ food. 

30 
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Maitreya's Jove of food is already hinted at in the invitation 
that the Sütradhära gives. But Maitreya waxes really cloquent 
when he comes to the kitchen in Vasantasen4's palatial mansion. 
The bustlinf activities in the-kitchen—the butchcr’s boy washing 
the tcndrils of the slaughtered animds, the preparation of 
modakas on the one händ and the frying of the apüpas on the 
other—and that delicious and exciting smell of scasoned prepara- 
tions.. .present such an inviting panorama that it would bc a 
surprise if, watching it, Maitreya did not feel that he was in 
paradise! When he sees the enormously fat mother of Vasanta- 
sen4, he at once knows that her fatness and illness are due to 
overeating; and he envies her I An irresistible desire for seeking 
an invitation shapes in his mind. He imagines that somebody 
will cordially ask him to wash his hands and feet and place 
before him dishes of food ! It appears that the fnistration of his 
desire has left a strong mark on Maitreya's mind. But his 
gluttony has a pathetic side. During the days of C4rudatta's 
prosperity Maitrc} a had before him a heap of specially prepared, 
delicious desserts. He only touched the many dishes as a 
painter touches his bowls of paints; be rested completely 
satisfied like a bull in the market ruminating his food in ä 
public square. But now Maitreya has to go out and search for 
food. That is why, it is not mercly grced that colours his 
recoUection ; along with the comic, it has a pathetic side too. 

As a Vidfl^ka, Maitreya is cowardly. He may growl at the 
tresspassers and threaten them for häving molested Radanikä 
in the dark; or he may raise his stick at the pigeons; but he 
has no courage to go out in the dark alone. He must have^a 
lamp and the company of Radanikä too. When Cärudatta 
asks him to eseort Vasantasenä, he replies, " It will be better if 
you go. You will look like a swan following the goose) ” This 
timidity of Maitreya is not merely a physical frait. He is 
rea-lly afraid that in the evening time when the streets are 
crowded with royal favourites and courtesans he will be like a 
rabbit surrounded by serpents; people will rush at him tp- bava 
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fun, as wild dogs pounce on the ofierings of food. 

. .4 

Maitreya’s apparent stupidity is matchcd by histimid natare. 
He is unable to solve a simple riddle which Va5antasenä*s Ceta 
puts to hiin. He docs not know when the mangoes blossom and 
what protects a city; and evcn when he gets the answers froiti 
Cäradatta he fails to connect the words properly to get the 
name ' Vasanta-senäIt appcars that he cannot divine the 
subtlety in a situation or a speech. Vasantascnä dings tp 
Cärudatta frigbtened by the thunder ; Cärudatta experiences a 
thrill; but Maitreya starts to hit at the cloud for frightening 
Vasantasenä I But there are two very obvioos instances of his 
stupidity in the play. In a way it is Maitreya who is responsiblc 
for the theft of the omaments. His iinwillingness to forego his 
swcet sleep and his nervous rattllng in the sleep supply the 
necessary facility for šarvilaka. Further, Maitreya drops the 
omaments in the court in an unguardcd moment. The blunder 
is so fatal, it almost costs the iife of Cäradatta. 

It is obvious that Maitreya’s blunders help the development 
of the dramatic story. It is quitc Ukely that Šüdraka may have 
utilized, like Kälidäsa, the follies of the Vidü$aka as deliberate 
devices for plot>deveIopment. šüdraka has tenderly delineated 
these traits in his Vidüsaka. But bad šüdraka stopped with 
this treatment his portrayal of Maitreya would have been but 
conventional. Šüdraka's success and the real worth of Maitreya's 
portrait consist in going beyond the conventional frame. 

Maitreya’s tongue knows no restraint. He does not speak 
but hits. In tliese lashes of his tongue there appear to be two 
prejudices: wealth and harlot. His hatred for wealth may 
have bccn bom out of Cõrudatta's povcrty; but his attitude is 
different from that oi Cärudatta. Unlikc Cärudatta be does 
neither sigh over the recollection of past grandeur, nor is he 
perturbed over the calculating, selfish and heartless treatment 
of the World at a change of fortune. >^Tiüe ofiering consolation 
to Cärudatta, Maitreya appears to probe deeper into ^ real 
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nature of wealth. He dcscribes wealth as * the moming break- 
fastunsubstantial and insufi&dent to stay hunger. It goes 
exactly where it is not wantcd ( Sines Maitreya looks at the 
dealings of wealth from this philosophical angle, there is no 
sentimentalism in his attitude. It is tnie that the inhospiuble 
treatment in Vasantasenä’s house enraged hütu But there is 
nothing surphsing in his anger. For the poor are not frugal at 
least of rich words; it is the rich who are really miserly. It is 
probably with this understanding that Maitreya dcscribes 
Vasantasenä’s mother, who is swollen with fat and wealth, as 
‘ a penny-goblin 

Maitreya's hatred of harlots finds expression in his criticism 
of woman, money and prostitution. Vasantascnä's wealth 
dazzles his eyes but does not impress his mind. Seeing Vasanta- 
senä’s brotber elad in fine silk and bejewelled with omaments. 
be confesses that that position is not possible without the merit 
and austerity of a previoos life. But he does not forget to add 
that the company of sueh people bas to be shunned like fiowers 
growing on the eemetery-grounds. He is merciless in his jest of 
Vasantasen&^s mother. He refuses to believe that her enormously 
fat body could pass through any doors and wonders if the wails 
and the doors were bailt after häving placed her in the room 
firsti He has no sympathy for her supposed illness and he 
remarks that her dead body would feed at least a thousand 
jackals! He tries to guess the souree of this enormous wealth 
in Vasantasenä^s house. He first thinks that it must be a 
prosperous trade on the sea; but be immediately correets himself 
aod remarks, * How stupid of me I Your breasts. hips and 
buttocks are your charming ships floating on the waters of 
passion in the oeean of love' 1 Maitreya certainly flings away 
the iimits of deeorum and deeeney in pouring a stinging ridicule 
on the life of prostitution. But blunt speeeh is characteristic of 
Maitreya. He has come to the conclusion that a courtesan can 
only be painfully thrown out like a pebble caught in the shoe. 
Häving experienced the inhospitable treatment in Vasantasenä’s 
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house and häving seen ber avarice in accepting the precious 
necklace for the stolen omaments, Maitreya*s only concem is to 
persuade Cärudatta to give up Vasantasenä for good; and this 
he does by entreaty, importunity and blunt criticism. When 
Cärudatta asks him to help Vasantasenä in stepping down from 
the car, he says in an uncourteous way, ** Has she hcr fcet in 
chains that she cannot alight herself ? " Evcn though he is aware 
that Vasantasenä has come, out of love, to the house of 
Cärudatta, through thunder and rain, he asks her maid an uncivil 
question, " Are you planning to sleep hcrc tonight ? ” Maitreya’s 
speech is undoubtedly blunt and ungentlemaniy. But there is no 
personal malicc. He finnly believes that' a lotus-creepcr grow- 
ing without root, a merchant who does not cheat, a goldsmith 
who does not appropriate the customer’s gold, a concourse of 
villagers where there are no quarrels and a courtesan who has no 
grced for moneythesc are impossible in the world. Maitreya’s 
opinions about women and wealth do not cbange and hence, 
they amount to a prejudice. But it seems that MaiUeya is in* 
dined to look at everything through a critical eye. 

Maitreya turns his sharp satire to every inconsistency and 
shortcoming. Nothing seems to escape his observant and 
tbougbtful eye. He does not exclude Cärudatta and evcn 
himself from criticism. It is no wonder then that the entire 
creation figures in his witty similes. From the clod of earth 
to the heavcn, from flowers to stars, from the inanimate creation 
to the animals and human beings, and from zoology to 
roythology, all tbings swim into his unchccked vision and supply 
the themes for his sharp and satirical humour. Maitreya moves 
in the wholc play putting on the clown's cap but talking wiscly 
and brandishing his tongue in multi-coloured jest, wit, satire, 
parody and subtlc practical wisdom. Maitreya is not that fool 
who only makes a laughing-stock of himself. His unshapcly 
head contains a really wise brain. It is the wisdom which is 
not taught, which is not acquired by the study of books, but 
which has to be slowly accumulated by keeping the cyes, ears 
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and mind open in the stniggling existence of the worid. Of 
course, Maitreya is foolish: Whatever he does turns topsy- 
turvy ' like the reflected image in a mirrorHe does not 
know the time and place for jest. But his observations are no 
doubt rooted in deep reflection, cool intellect and practical 
wisdom. Such ^isdom which is dressed in the down's dothes 
raay appear to be inconsistent; but it is indeed what puts life 
into the dead bones of a conventional Vidu^aka. As Maitreya 
moves in the play shooting his foUy at all observable things. he 
certainly reminds us of Shakespeare's Touchstone. like whom, 

^ . in his brain . . 

. . . he hath strange places cramm’d 
With observation. * 

In the midst of apparent inconsistencies, there is one 
consistcncy that shines out in Maitreya's character and lifts him 
to a noble level. It is his aSection for Cärudatta. It bears no 
comparison. Cärudatta‘s poverty has added only häman 
sympathy to Maitreya's 61ial devotion. He has to wander 
away to find food but ‘ like a domestic pigeon ’ he returns to 
his friend's house without fail. He wiU never forsake Cärudatta 
whatever might happen. He is ever straining himself to console 
Cärudatta whose mind is weighed with dcjection and sorrow. 
Inspite of his prejudice against the courtesans, hc is prepared 
to go to Vasantasenä’s house whenever Cärudatta asks him to 
do so. Maitreya is often moved by the unjust speetade of a 
righteous and generous man like Cärudatta being visited by 
penury. At the thought of this undeserved calamity his blood 
boils and hc does not hesitate to question the utility of human 
devotion to the gods in licaven. The charge of murder against 
the innoeent Cärudatta moves him to the depths of his heart. 
He rushes to the court and, bursting with uncontroUable rage, 
sadness and frustration, he addresses the jury: 

" Yc noblc Sires t How can you believe that he who 
has spent his preeious fortune in raising colonies, convents, 
parks, temples, tanks, .wells aud sacriädal pillars and has 
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bcsto^cd layish beanty on this City of Ujjayinf, would 
commit such a base äct of murdtr when be is thrown on 
povcrty ? Teil mc, oh.l will this my friend do a deed that 
wiU deny him both heaven and eartb, when he is not 
prepared even to bend the Mädhavi creepet and pluck her 
flowers in fear that he might tear her tender leaves ? 

This spontaneous appeal of Maitreya is paeked with coneem 
for justice, logieal argument, entreaty, moving emotion and 
righteous indignation dissolved in pathos. It is difhcalt to find 
such ringing eloquence springing from a pious emotion of the 
human heart. Who could have expeeted this stupid Vidü^ka 
to hoid a brief for justice and humanity with such boldness and 
wisdom I 

But Maitreya's appeal falls flat before the circumstantial 
evidence gathered in the court. Hit to the depth of his being, 
mad with rage at the blind injustice, Maitreya releases his wrath 
on the diabolical Šakira. For a moment he forgets the fornial 
behaviour expeeted in a solemn court of justice; he forgets even 
his weakness and timidity. He attaeks šakära in the court 
with his merciless tongue and his stick wbich is * as crooked as 
the villain’s heart 

'\\^en Cämdatta is sentenced to death, the world comes to 
an end for Maitreya. It is impossible for him to leave C&rudatta 
alone at the threshold of death, when he has kept him company 
along the whole passage of the living world. ‘ The tree must 
fail when the roots are dug out’. He will, therefore, permit 
himself to Iive for a while only till he brings Kohasena to 
Cärudatta in fulhlment of his last desire. Holding the little 
händ of the child firmly in his grip, this poor Brahmin jostles 
through the crowds collccted at the seene of the gallows, pushed 
to and fro, crying in bewilderment and pathos and sbouting 
the name of Cärudatta. He has never gone against Cämdatta^s 
Word. But for once, on the border of life and death, he has 
dedded to disobey him. He would entrust Kohasena to his 
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mothcr and free himself from thc responsibüity. But whcn 
hc returns from sceing Clrudatta, he finds to his bewilderment 
that Äryä Dhfitä is preparing to bum herself to dcath. Neither 
persuasion nor Sästric injunction is of avail with her. Maitreya 
then uttcrs his last words that bam with Brahmanic lastre in 
defiance of death t 

"The Brahmin must havc precedence in religious 
Works undertaken for achieving a dcsired object- I will 
cnter the fire first. You can follow me 

It is remwkable that whüe in the court Cänidatta's first 
thought tums to Maitreya. Thcre cannot be a more apt 
description of Maitreya than that contained in Cärudatta's 
phrasc: ' Sarva-käla-mitra*. A friend in need. Maitreya is a 
friend indeed I 

The ability of Maitreya to forget thc frailty of human flcsh 
in a court of law roakes us feel annoyed with the stiff judge who 
orders him unoeremoniously out. But Maitreya'3 colossal 
courage in face of leaping death rcstores our faTth in life, despite 
its perverted justice. mean wickedness and wanton cruelty. 


VIII 

VASANTAKA 
(in Priyaiarükä ) 


»ib: 

—The King, in Act III. 

Vasantaka Is a Brahmin quite innocent of any learning but 
ready to jump at the prospect of a sweet present. He is nnable 
to conceal his joy whcn he receives an invitation from Väsava- 
dattä to accept the Svasiiväcana. In this moment of delight he 
boasts before his friend, the king, that though the palace is fuU 
of Brahmins who have stndicd four, five and six Vedas, the 
queen's choice has fallen on him. The king remarks, ” Yonr 
claim to being a Brahmin is proved by the mere number of 
Vedas you have mentioned Vasantaka knows in his own 
heart what he is worth; but he knows the tricks of his trade 
too. He promptly deeides to take a hurried bath at the pond 
attached to the shower-bouse and present himself before the 
queen, in time, cackling like a cock. How otherwise could 
Brahmins like him reeeive any presents in the royal household ? 

Vasantaka loves good food as well as personal comfort. 
Though not devoid of a sense of beauty he shows no enthusiasm 
for witnessing the pcrformance given by Äranyikä: He has 
passed anxious days and sleepless nights with the king who had 
fallen in love with Äranyikä and who was pining for a union 
with her. The pcrformance gives the king an opportunity to 
meet her. ^^asantaka does not grudge the king his pleasure, 
although he knows how kings in love make thcmselves ridieul* 
ous and how they can be twisted round their small fingers even 
by palace maids. But he must now have his own pleasure; he 
must make up for his lost sleep. He therefore dozes off on the 
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eve of the performance. The maid Manoramä rouses him whcn 
the perfonnanoe is about to begin. Vasantaka is so angry that 
he abuses the maid heartily and goes away to have his slcep in 
peace. 

Vasantaka exhibits, at times. downright stupidity. The king 
waxes scntimentally ovcr the virtues of captivity beeause it had 
brought him, along with other things, a jewel of a woman in the 
fonn of Väsavadattä. Vasantaka asks him whether he has 
forgotten how hc had faeed restless nights when he was himsclf 
eaptured like an clephant, when iron fetters clankcd round his 
feet, his mouth beeame dry, his mind Mras in toi^ure and his 
eyes gaped with impotent rage. The king explains to him that 
the love of Visavadattä had turned the prison into a pleasure. 
As if he had deteeted a logieal flaw in the statement, the 
Vidusaka asks proudly: If the fetters were fetters of joy, why 
should the king worry about the capture of Drdhavarman (the 
father of the heroine) ? What is truc in one case ought to bc 
true in the other also 1 The king naturaJly has to ask the fool 
to shut up. 

Vasantaka is responsible for giving out the seeret sebeme 
according to which the king was to take the placc of Manoramä 
in the dance performance and meet his beloved on the stage. 
When he goes away to sleep, Vasantaka babbles oot the whole 
seeret before Väsavadattä's maid. Manoramä is shoeked to find 
that Vasantaka has made a perfeet mess of the whole thing. 
But then why should she suffer for the yidü$aka*s stuj)id 
behaviour ? She lies to Väsavadattä who takes Vasantaka to 
be the real ^ string-puller of the love intrigue ’ and promptly 
orders him to be put in chains. Vasantaka must have realised 
now at least that all fetters are not fetters of joy ! To add to 
his mortifieation Manoramä reproaehes him for his miscarried 
diplomacy. And Vasantaka’s väin attempt to explain the 
situation to Väsavadattä elieits only derisive laughter. 

It is true that Vasantaka’s love of sleep was responsible for 
the bungling of the affair of dance performance, But sometimes 
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his stupidity appears to be deliberate: The heroine is put in 
prison by the jealous queen. The king consults Vasentaka with 
a view to findüig out a remedy for her release. Vasantaka 
suggests an invasion of the harem with the whole army ( The 
king dismisses this nonsensical suggestion and points out that 
nothing can be done by displeasing the queen. Vasantaka then 
advises, “ Friend, obscrve fast for one month. The angry queen 
will be pleased 

Vasantaka has every reason to be afraid of queen Väsava- 
dattä. He has been directed by the love<sick king to search for 
Äranyikä and, failing that, to bring from the pond the lotus 
leavcs hallowed by the touch of her händ. The poor fool does 
not know how to pick up the particular leaves. Manoramä 
tells him, " I will inforrn you Vasantaka misunderstands her 
words and, trembling with fear, says, *“ To whom will you 
inforrn mc ? *' To the queen ? But I didn’t say anything 1 ” 

Vasantaka is glad at first about the secret scheme of the 
dance performance and is ready to play his part. But he must 
bave rued the day he allowed himself to be drawn into the 
intrigue, considering the fiasco that resulted from it. No 
wonder he refuses to accompany the king at the time of 
approaching the queen with a plea for releasing the fettered 
Ärapyikä. The king may laugh at Vasantaka's nervousness; 
but the latter’s fear is real. 

It is possible that Vasantaka^s nervousness and his love of 
physical comfort go together. Anything that interferes with 
his personal comfort—may it be the disturbance to his sleep, 
the idea of fetter, or of seige, or the fear of punishment—seems 
to take the wind out of him. On such occasions his utterances 
and his reaction become very stupid and funny. 

Sometines Vasanlaka is in a different element. He sho\vs a 
surprising sense of acsthetic apprcciation when he is moving in 
the garden with the king. Ilc notices the Saptajjarpa tree 
porfusely shedding its flowers, releasing at the same time, at 
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the close of the rainy season. drops of \vater through the folds 
of its leavcs. This fancy encourages the king to notice further 
resemblances of the garden-to a rainy day. It is Vasantaka, 
again, whosc eye movcs from the beauty of nature to the beauty 
of human form. Like a skilled observer he compares the 
roving 6gure of Ärapyikä to an incarnation of the garden 
deity; her braid of black hair fragrant with the perfume of 
flowers is like a row of bees; and her arms are a radiant, lean. 
delicate crccper. He is impressed by the fact that, as Ärapyikä's 
händ moves in the water to pick up the lotuses. the lustre of 
her coral palm throws into background the beauty of lotus-beds. 

The soaring fancy does not deprive Vasantaka, however, of 
a cool practical sensc. As a friend and companion of the king 
hc certainly tries to assist the king as far as his wits permit 
him to do so. He sympathises with the king in his torment of 
love and undcrtakes to search for Ära^iyikä. He is the first to 
catch the sight of Ärapyikä and the maid Indivarikä. When 
further Ära^iyikä is harasscd by bees and covers her face with 
her veil, it is Vasantaka who prompts the king to move forward, 
predicting that Ärapyikä will mistake him for the accompanying 
maid and, in her agitation, will fail into his arms. This, the 
king admits, is a timely advice. Ärapyikä naturally falls in 
the arms of the king and discovering her mistake moves away, 
nervously calling Indivarikä for belp. Vasantaka remarks 
pleasantly, '* Lady, should you shout for Indivarikä, a maid, 
when the capable protector of the whole earth, the Vatsa king, 
is offering you help ? " 

Vasantaka behaves warily on this occasion and asks the king 
to get in the plantain grove, lest the approaching maid rcported 
the incident to the quecn. But Äraoyikä is a iittlc nervous. 
The day is getting hot. The maid pcrsuades her to go back to 
the palace. The disappointed king tums to the Vidü§aka for 
help in häving another meeting with Äraoyikä, Vasantaka, 
however, gets into a nasty mood. He blames the king, to the 
latter’s great surprise, for spoiling the present chance by not 
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heefling to his advice. Did he not teil the king to approach 
Arao 3 nki süenüy} But the king wanted to show off his 
b^otten wisdom before the girl, and actaally tõlked to her in 
reproachful words cxpressing l 3 rrical sentiment! " You brokc 
your own doll. How do you cry now ? " What can the king 
say to this fool ? 

But later on, when Äranyikä-Priyadariikä is poisoned and 
the king stands before her shedding helpless tears, Vasantaka 
keeps his head cool and advises the king to u$e his serpent-charm 
to counteract the poison, and himself runs to gct the watcr 
needed for reciting the incantations. In the final moment of 
triumph he acts superbly in the interests of the king: The 
news of victory over the Kaliiiga king, who had imprisoned the 
hero!ne’s father, is an occasion for joy. Vasantaka assumes the 
i-ole of a preceptor and dictates : 

" On such an occasion of prosperity, the following 
things ought to be done in the royal household: ( Pointing 
out to the king, and gesticulating playing on the lute), 
VVorship of the Sire. (Showing his sacred thread), Worthy 
reccption to a Brahmin. (Suggesting Äraijyikä), Release 
of all prisoners. “ 

Vasantaka clinches the issue by reminding Väsavadattä 
that the Physician (namely, the king), who saved the life of 
her sister (Äraijyikä), deserves to be appropriately rewarded. 





IX 


VASANTAKA 
(in Ratnävali ) 

«rft J ^ sfRift? ^ qflwISJsiT^r I 

—Väsavadattä, in Act II. 


This Vasantaka is a foolish Brahmin, and a companion of 
the king. The comical side of his character, however, is more 
emphasised than in the case of his aücr ego, AIready, tberc is a 
hint at his ugly appearance: Sägarikä mistakes hia voice for 
that of a wicked monkey. And when he makes his appearance, 
she cannot help remarking that he is indeed a sight for the eyes. 

Vasantaka is a Maliäbrähmaqa. as the king observes. And 
Vasantaka justifies the appcllation when he mistakes a Cdthä for 
a ^c. He does not seem to have taken any trouble, any time, 
to learn things that require application, and he has no desire to 
do so now. The sight of the dancing maids inspires him to jõin 
the bilarous festival. He is piepared, for a moment, to learn 
what he thinks to bc a carcarl from the maids. But when he is 
toid that it was a dvipadlkhanda that they were singing, and 
that it required to be leamt by heart, he immediately gives up 
the idea. For, he has nothing to do with any kind of leaming 
wbich involves physical or mental efiort. 

Vasantaka has a Brahmin’s love of food. When he leams 
that what he called carcarl was a dvipadi-Mut^ia, the second word 
deludes him into a belief tliat it may mean the stuff out of wbich 
Modakas are made. I mägine his disappointment to find that it 
meant a piece of song and not an eatable. The celebration of 
Cupid worship is pleasing to him only because it is an occasion 
for receiving presents. His release from fetters is not in itseli 
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so much a matter of joy to him as the immensc helpings of 
modakas that foUowed his freedom. 

Vasantaka certainly bctraj^ a weakncss for all sorts of 
presents and gifts. He is glad that, besides his release, he has 
also been given a pair of silken gamnents and ear*rings as 
presents. Earlier, he demands from the king a reward before 
putting into his hands the picture of the heroine. The king has 
to satisfy him. And so, when Vasantaka brings the joyful news 
that the king's beloved is not only well but that the king will be 
able to mect her also in person, the king voluntarily offers him 
a gold bracelet. Vasantaka dons it on his wrist and says with 
complete satisfaction, Ah t now I will go to my BrähmapT and 
show her my wrist decked with a bracelet of pure gold. ” 

Vasantaka bnbbles with mirth. He dances on the stage. 
But it will be more correct to say that the maids lay their hands 
on him, and make him jump about. When Vasantaka is able to 
free himself, he rnns excitcdly to the side of the king, quite 
pleased with his performance. 

But, on another occasion, the Vid&$aka"s exuberance brings 
only distrcss to the king. The king is happy to havc met 
Sägarikä in the plantain grove. But the quecn surprises him 
by Corning unexpectedly on the seene. The king explaJns his 
own joyful appearance as due to the blossoming of NTavamälikä. 
Imagining that the qneen has aeeepted the explanation, 
Vasantaka spreads his hands and starts dancing in triumph, 
thereby dropping the picture canvas and exposing the king's 
seeret. Vasantaka tries to save the' awkward situation by 
remarking that the king was doing his own portrait—a difhcult 
art, indeed! But hc is unable to acconnt for the portrait of 
Sägarikü. He swears by his saered thread that the seeond 
portrait is non-existent-a bluff, which even a sympathetic 
friend could hardly swallow, much less the angry' queen. 
Vasantaka is relievcd to hnd that the * untimely blast * of the 
queen has left them without doing any damage. But the king 
knows that there is no ground for any consolation. 
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In dcscribing the queen as an * untimely blast of wind 
Vasantaka was really giving an expression to his timid nature. 
The qaeen’s maid, Susahgatä, discovers the Vidfl^aka and the 
king with the picture canvas, and jestingly threatens to report 
the matter to the queen. The simple Vidä$aka is alarmed. 
He urges the king to pacify the ma'd with a present. True to 
his nature he believes that the maid could be bribed with a 
present. 

Nevertheless, his fear is genuine. A vivid narration of the 
progress of the battle is enough to cause a trcmor in his heart. 
He appeals to Vijayasena to be brief in his description. He 
mistakes the Särikä on the Bakula tree for a goblin. He hears 
imaginary sounds. Even the kingas assarances do not help him. 
But when, a jittle afterwards, he learns the truth, he gets angry 
with the bird and rushes at it, raising his stick, which is 
‘ crooked like a wieked person's heart,' rcsolved to bring the 
Särikä down, * like a ripe Kapittha fruitThe king is sorry 
both for the imaginary fears of the VidQ^aka as well as for this 
unnecessary show of heroism, beeause the bird was really 
speaking very sweetly. Vasantaka eompensates for this loss 
by reporting the speeeh of the bird. Both of them follow 
the bird to the plantain grove, where the king uncxpectedly 
meets Sügarikä. Vasantaka"s folly has a silver Uning. 

Vasantaka is not altogether stupid. He correctly gusses the 
arrival of the ladies in the Makaranda garden from the tinkling 
sound of their anklets, which the king had imagined to be the 
humming of the bees. The possession of the Ratnamülä by 
Sägarikä sensibly leads him to conjeeture that sbe could not be 
a maid but must come from a noble family. And when he 
leams, later, that his conjeeture was right, he is pleased with 
his own cleverness. And once, at least, his remark lias almost 
a prophetic significance; The king is propitiating the angry 
Sägarikä (aet ii). Seeing that she is not easily pleased, 
Vasantaka remarks, Here is another queen Väsavadattä, 
indeed! ” The king suddenly drops Sägarikä's händ, which he 



was holding, fearing that the queen has arrived. But the queen 
really arrives on the spot at that moment, and Ihe king is 
luckily saved from being found in a situation which, othenvL‘‘.e, 
would certainly have been embarrassing. 

Though Vasantaka is innocent of any kind of knowledge 
either of a lore or of an art, he is unrestrained, unlike the 
Vidfi^ka in Priyadariikä, in his cntliusiastic appreciation and 
in his spirit of mirth. He compliments Šrikhandadäsa for 
making the Navamälikä bloom to perfection and. thus, surpass 
the queen's favourite Mädhav! creeper. He is in a jubilant 
mood at the festivities in honour of Cupid. He notices the 
youthfiü ladies playing, with syriiiges of coloured liquid in their 
hands, and dancing to the tune of masic and the rhytlim of 
dnim, as the seattered fragrant powder hiis the open spaee. 
He draws the king’s attention to the furtive glances of 
courtesans, as they gicefully cry out when hit by the coloured 
liquid from syringes. Hc is equally attraeted by the two maids 
as they enter dancing a vernal dance. Hc does not fail to 
observe the beauty of the Makaranda garden, where the dust of 
the mango blossom, tossed by the Malaya wind, has raised a 
regular canopy, and a welcome is offered to ^’isito^s by the 
mingled notes of humming bees and cooing cuckoos. His 
deseription of darkness and his appreciation of Sägarikä's 
beauty have an aesthetic note, albeit convcntional. 

Vasantaka's attaehment to tlie king is more genuine than 
that of the Vidü^aka in PriyadaHi!^. He is pleased to please 
the king. He congratulates the king for the Navamälikä 
blossoms, knowlng what proud interest the latter takes in that 
creeper. The prospeet of a meeting with Sägarikä (aet iii) 
hUs him with joy and he is bappy to beeome the bearer of this 
glad news to the king who, he is sure, will be more pleased with 
it than by the gain of the Kaušämbt kingdom. The secrccy 
successfully observed about the king's meeting with Sägariki 
impels him to open hilarity. Vasnntaka really Ukes his 
handsome friend, the king, whom he compares to Cupid. He 
32 
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not only runs errands for the king but tries to hclp him also. 
It is true that the idea of bringing in Sägarikä dressed as 
Vi^avadattä has originated with the maid Kähcanamälä; but 
Vasantaka is a party to the plot. Unfortunatcly the ruse 
roiscarries, for no fault of Vasantaka, by Väsavadattä arriving 
too early for the schcmers. Vasantaka's explanations are of no 
avail and he is removed from the spot in fetters by the order 
of the queen. 

Vasantaka had considered himself to be wiser than Brha^ati. 
Hc ^vas sure of the snccess of the scbeme. Vasantaka's boast is 
proved to be unrcal. But bis concem for the king is genuine. 
Hence, Käficanamälä’s compliment that Vasantaka outdoes the 
minister Yaugandhardyaoa in his anxiety for sandhi and vigraha, 
meaning, not the strategy of peace and war but, union (with 
Sägarikä) and discord {with Väsavadattä). 

Vasantaka's interests are those of his royal friend. When 
he leams from Susahgatä that Sägarikä has becn packed off to 
some unknown destination, he is very mnch moved. He breaks 
into tears and dedines to take the Ratnamäiä. He is persuaded 
to accept it only by the consideration that Üie jewel necklace 
may bring some comfort to the king so cnielly deprived of his ^ 
love. 

And Vasantaka rises to the occassion when the king is about 
to rush into the fire that has enveloped the harem. He tries to 
stop the king from this precipitate action. But in his concem 
for rescuing Sägarikä, the king pushcs him away and runs into 
the hre. Väsavadattä goes aftcr the king. Vasantaka then 
jumps abead and says, '* Queen, I will lead the way." 

Vasantaka is more prone to cmotion and excitement than 
the Vidu^ka in Priyadaršikä. His simple sentiments are the 
intemal dgns of his simple nature, as his wild dancing. loud 
laughtcr, clapping of hands and clicking of hngers are the ex- 
temal signs of his childish temper. However, in his concem for 
the king Vasantaka toucbes a height that was not expected of 
this bubbling, babbling fool. 


X 


ÄTREY A 
{in Nägänanda ) 

^ qr^^: i cra.fe jm rc i 

—Vidü§aka, in Act III. 


The portrait of Ätreya is drawn in colours which are 
different from those that Har$a used in painting his other two 
Vidü^kas. In these colours are tingcs which are. no doubt, 
familiarly conventional. For instance, Ätreya, is a Brähmapa. 
As such, hc displays great love for food. His belly blazes with 
the fire of hunger in proportion to thc progress of the sua 
towards the zenith. When he is hungry he can have patience 
neither with the aesthetic delights of the hero nor with his 
sentimental ravings. He must go and grab whatever roots and 
fruits he can lay his hands on. When the Näyikä is accepted 
by the hero’s parents as a bride for their son, Ätreya's first 
thought is happiness for the couple and he dances with joy. 
But on second thought he realises that the celebration of the 
marriage is going to give him an opportunity for häving real 
food to his heart's content. He probably has his desire 
fulMed. And. in addition, he receives. as a friend of the 
bridegroom, certain formal honours. He is anointed with 
fragrant unguents. A wreath of flowers is placed on his head. 
Ätreya is very much pleased. 

Ätreya is not without common-sense. Moving on the 
Malaya mountain in the company of the hero. Ätreya finds 
that the heroine is avoiding them out of bashfulness. -Ätreya 
approaches her with a mild reproach : Lady, is this the 
custom in your penance grove," he asks, " that a guest is not 
welcomed even by a word ? " Miträvasu requests the hero to 
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accept the händ of his daughtcr. The hero is attracted towards 
the heroine, but is not aware that she is Malayavati herself. 
He, therefore, cxcuses himself by stating the fact. The heroine 
misunderstands his words and swoons away. Ätreya comes 
forward in this distressing situation and wisely advises Miträvasu 
to approach the hero’s parents and obtain their consent to the 
marriage. 

Ätreya is the hero’s friend and would have loved to assist 
him in mattcrs of love. But this opportunity is denied him 
because the hero is interested in ideals of ascetic lifc and does 
not care for worldly tUings, 

Ätreya argucs with the hero. The hero, according to him, 
is wasting his precious youtli in waiting upon his parents, who 
are not far away from tbe ultimate end of human existcnce. 
The pleasures of kingly life and the duty of preserving the king- 
dom are awailing the hero. But the screne JlmütavÄhana is 
firtnly resolvcd to dedicate his life to the Service of others. 

Though baffled, Ätreya persists in his endeavour to bring 
about a change of heart in the hero. Hc describes how the 
Malaya breezc. heavily loaded with tl»e perfume of sandal and 
deljghtfully cool with partides of spring water, is as thrilling as 
the first cmbrace of an eager beloved. He invites the hero’s 
attention to the Tapovana which harbours, in the thick shade of 
its glossy trees, a inultitude of crcatures, undisturbed by the 
profuse eflfusion of the fragrant sinoke of holy oblations. He 
notices tbe deer üstening with closed eyes to the strains of music, 
tuming their nccks to the direction of the sound, and forgetting 
to swallow the half-chewed mouthfuls of grass. But Ätreya's 
entliusiastic appreciation of the surrounding beauty meets with 
only a cold approval from Jlmütavähana. Alas, even the beauty 
of the maiden, who was rendering that song, fails to produee 
any striking impression on the mind of the hero! Ätreya is 
forced to drag the hero into the presence of the maiden. 

Luckily for Ätreya, once Jlmütavähana is in the presence of 
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the heroine, his heart catches thc warroth of youth. He 
channcd by her comliness. For some time hc ncglccts the care 
of his parcnts, and bccomes love-sick. 

Ätreya has an opportunity of bccoming the hero’s componion 
in love. But he docs not know how to produce a divcrsion 
from the anguish of unfulfiUed love. He suggests that the hero 
may revert to his roütine of waiting on the parents; alter- 
natively, he asks him to turn to the slab of moonstone; but all, 
to no purpose. Ätreya then tries to linger on a narration about 
the hero's beloved, and induces him to paint her portrait. He 
praises the hero’s skill and succeeds in drawing a smile on his 
face. Later, Jlmütavähana meets his beloved and stands hold¬ 
ing her händ. Ätreya has a solitary opportunity of enjoying 
himself: "Friend, " he remarks, ‘"the Gändharva marriage is 
accomplished. So, leave her händ. ” 

But thc position of Ätreya as a companion in love i$ weak. 
The ascctic idealism of the hero has deprived him of the usual 
function of a Vidüiaka. The hero may be tcmporarily love^ick. 
But the settlement of the marriage by the parents on both the 
sides, has robbed the play of erotic motivc. The Vidü§aka, 
häving no real function in a comcdy of love, has sünk into the 
position of a comic butt, an object of ridicule and laughter for 
othcrs. 

In this rcspect, Ätreya's Brähmanya providcs the ground for 
fun. Ätreya is going to the gardcn to meet the hero (act iii). 
He has left the marriage party only a while ago. The presents 
he has received are with lüm. The fragrance, both of the un- 
guents applied to his body and of the flowers in the wreath hc 
is wearing, attraets a swarm of bees towards him. Ätreya 
woefuUy realises that the honours he so joyfully reeeived as a 
friend of the bridegroom have brought him into a calamity. 
What can he do ? Hc has an idea. He could usc the pair of red 
garments given by Malayavati to cover his body, from head to 
foot, in the feminine fasliion. Thus proteeted. he could defy 
the aeeursed bees! 
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But then tbe dninken V4a enters on the seene along with 
the Ce{a. He mistakes Ätreya for the Ce{I Navamälikä who, he 
imagines, is avoiding him beeause he has iailed to see her for a 
lõng tirae. The Vi^a rans up to Ätreya, embraees him by the 
neck, tries to pusli the iämhüla in his moath, falls at his feet 
and makes an appeal to give up anger. The poor Ätreya hoids 
his nose, turns away his faee at the offensive smell of liquor, 
realising that if he has avoided one madhukara (bee), he has 
fallen into the bands of another madhukara (drunkard)! At 
this moment the Ceti Navamälikä enters. She is at first angry 
to see the Vita propitiating ‘ some other woman' by falling at 
‘ her * feet. However, she soon realises her mistake, thanks to 
Ätreya howling at the Vifa. But she is lured into misdiief and 
dcliberately keeps mum. The Ceta, however, has noticed the 
Ceti and rcquests his master Vita to leave Ätreya alone. In the 
meanwhile, Ätreya removes his veil and reveals his pitiable 
identity. 

The drunken Vija is angry, beeause he thinks that Ätreya 
has played a deliberate trick on him. He abuses him as a 
■ brown monkey ’ and orders the Ceta to hoid him fast, till he is 
attending on Navamilikä. The Ceta obeys his master. While 
the Vita is at the feet of Navamälikä, Ätreya raakes a väin 
attempt to run away. The cautious Ceta puUs him by his 
saered thread, which snapsin the scuffle. The Ceta now tumson 
Ätreya with, " You brown monkey ! where are you running ? ", 
and drags him by coiling his upper garment round his neck. 

Ätreya turns to Navamälikä for help. Slie laughs at him 
and suggests that she would intervene if he fell at her feet, 
touching tbe ground with his head. Ätreya flies into wild rage 
at the audaeity of a mere maid. Oh I the impudcnce in asking 
Ätrej^a, the very friend of the king and, above all, a Brahmin, 
to fail at the feet of a whore's daughter! But the maid's 
menaeing attitude is not to be changed by Ätrcya's anger. For 
a while, she turns to the Vi$a and points out to him that the 
Brähmana is a friend of the bridegroom and, therefore, in treat- 
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ing him roughiy the Vi^a was running thc risk of inctirring the 
displeasure of Miträvasu. The Vifa obeys the command of his 
beloved. Hc embraees Ätreya by thc neck and apologises to 
him for häving made fun of him. But the Vita is anxioos to 
know whether the epithet' chief of dninkards' ( maiiuplMaka ), 
used by Atrcya for him a sliort whilc ago, was seriously intended. 
Ätreya hastens to say that it was not so intended. The Vita is 
reconciled. He folds his upper garment to make a seat for 
Ätreya. Ätreya is asked to take his seat. He does so, hoping 
that thc Vi^a is getting sõber. Now, the Vi^ asks Navamfilikft 
to sit beside Ätreya, so that hc could do the honour to both of 
them simuItaneOQsIy. The Vi{a then orders the Ceta to fiU a 
glass of wine. The Vi^a takes the glass in his händ, pats flowers 
in it, bends on his knees, and proffers the glass to Navamälikä. 
She sips the wine smiüngly. The Vi|a then holds the glass 
before Ätreya, assuring him that the wine is untasted by any 
one, and that it has acquired a special fragrance in virtue of its 
contact with Navamälikä’s mouth. 

The faee of Ätreya twitches into a nervous smile. He reminds 
the Vita that he is a Brahmin and cannot drink wine. Tlie Vita 
asks him to prove that he is a Brahmin. But alas ! Ätreya’s 
saered thread had been snapped by the rough Ceta. Navamälikä 
is awcfuUy amused. But she suggests that Ätreya can stiil prove 
his caste by reeiting a few words from the Vedas. Ätreya should 
have been dumbfounded; but he has the resourcefulness to say 
that the Vedic words have evaporated by the smell of liquor. 
But Ätreya knows in his own heart that hc has been trapped by 
the maid. There is no way out but to beg mercy of her. The 
threat of the maid has come tnie. The pitiable Brähmana is at 
her feet. 

Navamälikä had not ccitainly wanted all this from Ätreya. 
She was trying to get a bit of fun only. She, therefore, stops 
Ätreya, falls herself at his feet, and explains to him that she 
regarded him as ‘ a rclation' and so, took the liberty of a joke. 
She begs his pardon, and assures the Vita that he is a real 
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Brahmin. The Vifa follows Ihe cxample of his beloved. He 
apologises to Ätreya for the offence he had given him under the 
influencc of intoxication. Ätreya merdfully accepts all apologies 
and grants liis pardon. Tlie party gocs to a liquor shop. Ätreya 
hopes that he has escaped narrowly from an accidental death. 
He heaves a sigh of rclief and tums to a wcll to wash off the 
sin of contact with a drunkard. 

Bnt the misfortune of Ätreya is not over yct. After bath- 
ing at the well he joins the hero’s party. Jlmütavähana asks 
him why he is läte. Ätreya is too shrewd to own his recent 
humiliation. He bluffs that he was delayed on account of his 
curiosity in watching the drinking assembly of the Siddhas and 
the Vidyädharas that had gathcrcd for the marriage feast. 

The hero is in a happy mood. He says to the heroine that 
he should have sparcd her the trouble of going up to the 
Kusumäkara garden. For, her face is veritable Nandana, her 
cyebrows being creepers and her red lip being foliage. The 
heroine's maid is deligbted by this handsomc compliment, and 
digs at Ätreya. Ätreya reproaches her for her vanity. “ Don't 
be pufled up by the praise of a \voman's beauty, ” he says. 
" Mcn are equally handsome. Only, nobody paints (their beauty), 
out of shcer jealousy! ’* The maid immediately gets into a 
mischicvous mood and offers to * paint' him. Ätreya is too 
pleased to believe that the maid was really serious. But with 
the insulting abuses stiil fresh in his mind, he implores her to 
do him the favour. He says, " I will be given a new lease of 
life 1... .Nobody will then call me this or that brown monkey ! *' 

The maid asks him to sit properly. She reminds him that, 
after keeping awake for the whole night for the marriage eere- 
mony, when he had dozed oü he had made an excellent pieture. 
She would like to paint him in that põse. She persuades him 
to close his eyes and assume that põse. Ätreya cheerfully 
follows all the instruetions of the maid. The hero, too, coropli* 
ments Ätreya, beeause the maid had chosen him for ‘ painting'. 
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The maid then presscs tamäla leaves betwcen hcr palms and 
\vith that liquid blackens the face of Ätreya! 

That was the maid’s idea of painting! Ätreya raises his 
stick in impotent rage. But the heroine laughs at the practical 
joke. And the hero is mum. The silent approval of both of 
them takes the wind out of Ätreya's sail. Hc tums to Jimuta- 
vähana and says helplessly» *' Do you see ? The whore’s daughter 
has insulted me in your prcsence. What's the good of my stay- 
ing here now ? ” 

And with his face blaekened Ätreya leaves the stage. The 
maid runs after him to appease his anger. But Ätreya does not 
retum, He has gone for good, carrying haughtily his disgraee 
and diseomhture. 
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XI 


VAIKHÄNASA 
(in Kautnudimaholsava ) 

«ftcfl teTH. 1- ■ 

—Act V. 

The maid Nipui?ikä's first impression about Vaikbänasa is 
that hc resembles * a monkey by his appearance and a donkey 
by his voice But none of these conventional traits are used 
for any comic treatment. The reference is only a reminder that 
Vaikhänasa is a Vidü^ka. 

Vaikhänasa's love of food, however, receives a particnlar 
cmphasis. The pearl necklace lying bundled up ou the ground 
is to him like a heap of cooked rice. When he is moving about 
in the second act and nobody seems to take notice of him, he 
feels sõre that he is treated like * a camp guest But when 
afterwards he sees the hero's nurse he is joyful and remarks, 
I was moving about begging; but I have obtained a regular 
invitation". When the hero is engrossed in painting the 
picturc of the heroine, in the third act. he grumbles that he is 
hungry. In the fifth act. the love-lom hero tums to him for 
diversion. Vaikinasa suggests, ” Shall we go to the dining-hall, 
or the kitchen ? In fact, his advice to the hero is to forget 
the past love. " Now that you have regained your kingdom," 
hc says *' cat, drink and be happy." This is Vaikbänasa’s idea 
of * royal duty *. The maid naturally observcs that Vaikhänasa 
may eat and drink and think that he has done his royal duty 
if he were to be a king some day i' 

Vaikhänasa is timid. He mistakes the picture-scroll for a 
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serpent and is frightened for a moment. He asks tlie heroine s 
maid to paint his picture. But whcn ske contemptuously 
dismisscs him he tums to propitiate her and gives her the 
pearl necklace. 

As a friend of the hero Vaikhänasa jokes about his love and 
shows him sympathy t<». The hero has lost his kingdom. Now 
he has fallen in love. It is ‘ like a blind man falling in a well 
Vaikhänasa, thcrefore, feels sõre about the love-sick condition 
of the hero. When he finds the hero gazing at his own picture 
drawn by the heroine, Vaikhänasa asks him, *' Are you admiring 
her skill in drawing or your own handsome figure ? " Later, 
when the hero is lamenting, hc says, " It’s no use howling like a 
lonely jackal. Speak to me." 

But Vaikhänasa is syropathetic also to the hero. He is un- 
willing to pick up the necklace lying on the ground, thinking 
that it may be an act of thieving. But he picks it up wheo the 
hero urges him to do so. He satisfies the hero by explaining 
to him, later, why he banded over the necklace to the heroine*8 
maid. He encourages the hero to paint the heroine’s picture, 
to talk about his own condition and conducts him to an arbour 

_ajl with a view to providing a diversion to the hero from his 

depression and sorrow of unfulfilled love. The hero is moved 
to tears on seeing the necklace, once again, in the last act. 
Vaikhänasa comments with sympathy, “ A taie about good men 
is apt to move one to tears. Afad when it’s a questlon of an 
ornament previously wom by them, tears are inevitable. The 
hero’s desire is fulfiUed. But he is unable to believe in his own 
good fortune. Vaikhänasa, again, says," Trust the horripilation 
that has coveied all your body. ” In fact, if an indirect reference 
were to be trusted, a proof of mutual friendliness will be found 
in the fact that the hero, in his love-sick condition, seeks the 
lap of Vaikhänasa as a pillow to soothe his buming head in 
sleep. 

Vaikhänasa docs not play any particular part in the 
development of the story. But he is not altogether detached 




from it. There are minor functions that he fulfils in thc play. 
Probably onc important task that was entrusted to him by the 
minister Mantragupta was to contact the hero's nurse, Vinay- 
andharä, who was moving with the heroine's household, disguised 
as a Parivräjikä. Vaikhänasa succeeds in contacting her though 
without any special effort on his part and he considers himself 
to be a ' snätaka ’ in spite of being dubbed as a fool. The 
necklace which be bands over to the maid servcs to cstablish a 
bond between the hero and the heroine. The same is tme about 
the picture-scroU. Vaikhänasa carries the picture to the hero 
along with a messsage from the nurse whom he has fully 
acqaainted with the hero’s condition. And though preparing 
the herome’s mind for accepting the hero's love has apparently 
fallen to the share of the nurse. the encouragement which 
Vaikhänasa gives to the hero in drawing the heroine’s picturc 
on the same scroll serves to strengthen thc mutual bonds of 
love. The picture becomes. as it were, a symbol of the unlon. 
The necklace, too. assumes the significance of a love token. 
The priest delivers it to the hero through Vaikhänasa. It is 
through these small tasks. albeit menial, that Vaikhänasa 
contributes his share to the development of love. 

However. Vaikhänasa is a pale figure by the side of the 
VidQ^akas in the classical plays. He shares with Mä^avaka and 
Mädhavya their love of food; but Vaikhänasa repeats their 
)okes. He has their stupidity; but it affects neither comic 
laughter nor the development of the story. His devotion to the 
hero is probably gcnuine; but it nowhere rises to any touching 
level as in the case of Santu$tn or Maitreya. Yaugandharäyana 
had entrusted an important task to the Vidü^aka in establishing 
a contact with Udayana and he achieves it suocessfully. To 
Vaikhänasa success comes in contacting the nurse without 
any si>ccial effort on liis own part. Vaikhänasa has neither the 
delightful stupidity nor the sbining wit which are to be found 
in a genuine Vidu^aka. He is a pale, insignihcant shadow 
conventionally attached to the hero. 


(in Karpürania^jari) 


qfittq^ !R<w^fÄ Prswa^rsn w*iT: 

-j<^na« ii'- ž t >jj^T Jjl 1 

—Vidü^ka, in Act I. 

The Vidü^aka in KarpÜramaHjari, a Prakrit Sottaka, is 
generally known in the play by thc name of Kapifijala 
Brähmapa. The name suggests that he is a Brahmin of ugly 
appearance. 

From his own reference to his costume and make-up it 
appears tliat Kapifljala had a beard and big, basket-like ears. 
A parrot taiks of uprooting his top-lock of hair. His name is 
indicative of a brown monkey-like complexion. 

His love of food is suggcsted in his talk. ' A Brahmin 
languishing with hunger*. he says, * dreams of modakas He 
compares the Sindhuvära blossoms to rice-pudding and the 
Jasmine flowers to a buffalo’s mUk. In a humorous reference 
about the queen he mentions milk and butter-milk. 

Kapifljala'is ignorant and unlettered, but boasts that he is 
a bit of a sehoiar. He says that his fatlier-in-law*s father-in- 
law was employed to carry books in the house of a scholar I 
The maid Vicaksapä, who knows that Kapifljala is * Uke a beam 
of a balance which carries no marks of weight comments that 
he has come to leaming only by anvaya, a remote family 
connecUon. Kapifljala is angry and remarks that those who 
are bom in the Akälajalada family get leaming by anvaya, 
inheritance. The exchange of words is cnough to sUrt a 
quarrel between the VidG§aka and the maid. Kapifljala is 
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ready to demonstrate his abilities. He is aware that * musk is 
not soid either in a villaga or jungle \ and * gold can be tcsted 
only on a touchstone Yet he is prepared to provc his worth 
in the presence of the king and the queen, confidcnt that 
* one does not require a mirror to look at a bracelet on one’s 
own wristThe demonstration is immediately arranged. 
Both Kapiftjala and Vicak§a 5 ä are asked to describc the spring 
season. They redte poetic verses by tums. It, however, tran- 
spires that the maid has a better poetic gift. The king who 
was probably expected to support his friend, the Vidü^aka, 
acknowledges the snperiority of the maid. Kapihjala is sõre 
and ncttled. The maid says that the Vidu$aka has the ability 
to use tender expression, but that it is wasted on paltry subjects. 
Kapifijala, however, is not to be consoled. He and the maid 
start abusing each other heartily in the royal presence. From 
words they come to blows. Kapiftjala threatens to break the 
maid’s ear and smadi her faee; she promises to ent his händ 1 
Oüt of sheer disgust over his diseomfiture Kapiftjala bemoans 
the State of affairs in a royal household. ' If wine and 'cow’s 
five Products * are to be kept in the same vessel* if glass and 
ruby are to be employed in the same ornamentif, in other 
words, ' a low-caste maid is to be allowed the same status with 
a Brahmin it is better, he feels, to bid goodbye to sueh a royal 
house, stay at home and give devoted attention to one's own 
wife! Kapiftjala does not mcrely talk angrily, he leaves the 
king and the queen and goes out. The queen feels that * there 
cannot be fun without Kapiftjala. ’ She wants hira to be called 
baek. The maid says it is no use. And Kapiftjala shouts from 
a distance that if a jester were wanted in the palace the maid 
could bc dressed up as one; she would play the fool. He was 
going. 

The episode ends in ridicule and diseomfiture for the 
Vidu§aka. He goes out but retums again. And from this 
moment onwards till the end of the story he plays altogether a 
new roie. 
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The king is in love with Karpüramanjari and Kapihjala» as 
ehe kingas friend, proeeeds to hclp him in the matter. He is not 
yet quite sure about the maid who, he knows, is given to fooling. 

But she promises that she would not mix jest with work. They 
make peaee with each other and jõin in a mutual plan to assist 
the king in gaining his objeet of love. Once this paet is made, 
Kapinjala has no hesitation in acknowledging the superiority of 
the maid and of her elder sister in poetic eomposition. He 
deseribes Vicakiapä as the ' Goddess of Poetry on the earth 
and her sister Sulak^apä as the ' Goddess of Poetry in all the 
three worlds ’ I 

As the hero's eompanion Kapiftjala occasionally adopts 
the humorous attitude. Thus, at the beginning of the third 
aet, when the hero is talking loudly to himself about the lady 
of his love Kapihjala eomments, '* Why are you standing here 
croaking like a hen-peeked husband ? *’ Afterwards the king 
narrates his dream. Kapüijala regales him with a lengthy 
deseription of his own fantastic dream. The king understands 
the mõral that day-dreaming yields no results 1 

But sueh an attitude is only occasional. In company with 
the maid, and independently, Kapiftjala renders aetive help to / 
the hero in love. He suggcsts to the Magician to produee 
Karpüramaftjari. At the quecn's behest he invites Karpüra- 
maftjarl to narrate her personal story. He offers his upper 
garment to her as a seat. Taking the hint from the maid he 
brings the hero to the Emerald seat in the garden from wliich he 
can watch the heroine swinging in a swing. A little later, he 
takes the hero behind the Tamäla tree so as to be stiil nearer 
the heroine. He and the maid have been able to do this in spite 
of the jealous eye of the queen. When the king compliments 
him on this piece of work he remarks that, " The oid cat 
(the queen) was made to drink sour milk and think it was 
imlkl" 

Kapiftjala eneourages the hero to talk about his love and 
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go ahead witli the affair. In the matter of talking Kapiftjala 
displays a voltibility which probably is consistent with his caste 
and creed. But hc displays also a fine poetic ability which is 
contradictory to his aUeged lack of learning and his comic roie. 

- However, it is there. He describes the hero and the heroine 
and their love-lom condition in a neat poetic style. To him is 
assigned, again, the description of the moon and of the theatre- 
play presented in celebration of the festival. In fact, if the 
king is an Aphorist, Kapinjala, on his own statement, is an 
elaborate Commentator. Kapiöjala is prepared to do even 
menial Service for the king and the heroine. Hc offers to bring 
the cooling ingredients to alleviate the hero s ' heat of love . 
He fans the heroine when she is perspiring in the closcd 
chamber. He communicates to the king the news of the 
heroine’s imprisonment. 

Although the eredit for the manoevures by which the hero 
and the heroine are able to meet each other after the queen put 
the heroine under strict vigilance and lock-up, must go to the 
Magician, who is also responsible for arranging their wedding. 
Kapiftjala and the maid do everything else, betwecn them, to 
strengthen the bonds of mutual love. The king admits that the 
VidÜ^aka is a real help to him. " Who else wUl do my work ? " 
the king says; '* Who but the moon can raise the tide of the 
oeean ? ’’ Kapiftjala finally offieiates as a priest at the wedding 
eeremony and the king grants him * a hundred villages * as 
his fees. 

In the assistance that Kapiftjala renders to the king in 
presiding over the marriage as a priest and in supplying lõng 
poetic deseriptions there is, however, no gUmpse of a comic 
charaeter. Whatever little there is of the Vidü$aka is in the 
6rst act. In the reraaining aets of the story, Kapiftjala is a 
social companion of the hero. the king's helpmate in love. 
There is a sharp cleavage between these two roles. Nothing 
has been done to fuse them together. Kapiftjala ceases to be a 
Vidü^ka and beeomes a professional assoeiate of a king. 


XIII 

CÄRÄYAlirA 
(in ViddhašäJahhaHjikä ) 


q wffrf^ 'nwq^TJTSBKT ^ \ 

—>Vicl&$aka. in Act II. 

The appearance of Cäräyapa is that of a traditional 
VidOsaka. He looks like a monkey with big. basket-like ears. 
It comes out indircctly. Cäräyaoa conducts tbe king to the 
sport pavüion. Kelikailäsa and draws his attention. amortg 
other things, to the picture of a monkey in a stable. The king 
remarks that it is Cäräyai 3 a's own picture. C&räyaija is angry 
and dismisses the words of the king as a ' bad man s speeeh . 
But later, he admits his baldness. 

Cäräyaoa is a Brahmin. He biesses the king with his saered 
thread that the latter’s dreara vision of a beautifui young girl 
may tum into reality. 

Like all Brahmins Cäräyana must be fond of food although 
his love of food is not specially exhibited. Cäräyapa draws his 
analogies occasionally from the province of food. Wanting to 
learn the seeret of the king's love he realises that' the knots of 
mango stems do not yield juice till they are pressed His 
heart is bursting with euriosity ' like a ripe pomegranate about 
to burst open'. He compares the king invoking his dream 
Vision to a person who, dreaming of m&dakas, sends out invita- 
tion to the entire town. 

Cäräyana is rcady to aeeept any kind of gift. The king is 
deeked with cosmetics and new apparel for his marriage. 
Cäräyapa pieks up for himself whatever is left over. He 
demands a gift as the king’s companion on the eve of the royal 
wedding. 
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Cäräyapa pretends ignorance about readmg and wnüng. 
He confcsses that he has never leamt to write. Caräyarja is 
observing a vow of silence on the eve of his second mamage. 
He repUes to the kmg's question by scribbling something on 
the floor. The king.' though conversant with cighteen scripts *. 
is unable to decipher Cäräyana's reply 1 Cäräyahas mabihty 
to read may be gathered irom the fact that he asks the king to 
read the poetic letter inseribed on a palm-leaf mstead of readmg 
it out himself. The king is in love and has put the queen out 
of his mind. Cäräyaha remarks that it is like a lazy person for- 
getting readUy his lessons. As for himself Cäräyapa is a 
Mahäbrähmana. He has leamt half a Une of his own Sütras! 

Oräyava makes a show of cowardice too. Hearing words 
spoken behind the ciystal wall he asks the king to tie up the 
top lock of hair, imagining that the voice which spoke the 
words was that of a supernatural being. Strack agamst the 
crystal wall and stuck in their movement, Cäräyaoa offers to 
display his' heroism' in bringing the ' spirit * behind the wall 
down to the ground by his crooked stick. However. he feels 
that it is the Brahmaräk^asas who are talking. " After aU". 
he observes, “ goblins love night 

C&räyapa, thns, possesses aU the traits that a Vidü^aka is 
expeeted to possess. He has physical deformity. He is a 
Brahmin. And he has the Brahmin's typical lack of edueation, 
fondness for food and gifts, cowardice and pretentiousness. 
What is more, he has, unlikc many Vidü^akas, a Brähmaol, 
a wife by the name of Piflgalikä; and he is blessed with many 
a diildren. 

But Cäräyana is prepared to play the fool. He falls an easy 
victim to a practical joke that the queen plays on him. The 
queen gets a slave boy dressed up as a bride and makes 
Cär&yapa enter on his second marriage. The so-called bride is 
supposed to be a daoghter of the Purohita of Mrgäilkavannan 
who is staying as ransom with the king Vidyädharamalla, the 


hero of the Nätikä. The name of the bride is Ambaramälä 
{Sky-garland); and the names of her parents are Šašašrflga 
(Hare's hom) and Mfgatr?nifcä ( Mirage). The hero imme- 
diately sees the joke but does not interfere. CÄraya^a gets 
ready with all pomp and Bourish and goes lustUy through the 
ritual of wedding. He faiis to see the joke even when the slave 
boy commits an obvious error in his speeeh in referring to hitn- 
self in the masculinc. Cäräyana goes on to correct the error by 
pointing out that the ' bride * should use feminine gender in her 
speeeh. It is only when the slave boy throws away his disguise 
that Cär&yaqa realises that he has been fooled. And then, he 
Works up his temper and hurls a string of abuses at Mekhalä, 
the daughter of the quecn's nurse and the queen’s eompanion, 
who had taken a leading part in arranging the moek wedding. 
Cäräyaija fumes and frets and raises his stick. but to no purpose. 
He withdraws himself from the seene, stands behind a thieket 
of Navamälikä and hangs his head down. 

However, Caräyaiia is not like the usual Vidü§akas. Though 
diseomfited he is not to be humbled. He nurses a sense of 
his injury and plans a revenge. He takes a maid, Sulak?aoä, 
into his confidence. Hc asks her to coneeal heiself in the 
Kesara tree at evening time. When it beeomes pitchy dark and 
Mekhalä is found in the Pramoda garden. Sulak^anä is to 
address her in a nasal voice and announce that Mekhalä will 
die on the evening of the fuU-moon day of Vaüäkha. Mekhalä 
will get the fright of her life. She will beg the ' Supematural 
voice ’ to teil her a remedy to counteract the premature death. 
Then Sulak§ahä is to announce that Mekhalä can hope to 
prevent her death by duly and ceremoniously honouring a 
Brahmin who is well-versed in Gändharva Veda; she must fail 
at his feet and crawl between his legs. The hoax works and 
Mekhalä and the queen are all taken in by it. The ladies of 
the harem prepare themselves for the ritual. The king assures 
that Cäräyana wiU fulfil the roie of the required Brähmana. 
The ritual is done. Mekhalä falls at the feet of Cäräyaoa. Hc 
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radses his stick and raves at the imaginary * messengers of 
death and offers his protection to the unlucky girl. FinaWy 
Mekhalä crawis between his legs. At this moment Cäräyapa 
sings oot of joy and shouts that he has succeeded in ' mounting 
the chariot of lovein bringing a pleasure-woman of the 
harem under lüs fect! He announces loudly to Mekhalä that 
it is his revenge for the mockery of a second marriage which 
was inflicted on him. Mekhalä bursts into tears. The queen 
pleads that the joke was improper. But Cäräyaija replies that 
if the queen inflicted a joke on him because he was the king's 
companion, he bad an cqual right to retum the joke because 
Mekhalä was the queen’s companion. The episode dissolves in 
tears and anger, Cäräyaija caring for neither. 

Cäräyaoa certainly has a temper and he loses it easily. On 
another occasion when he asks for a wedding present as the 
heTo’s friend and the maid euphemistically tells him that he 
will get the ‘ aeseent moon ’ (meaning, that he will be 
unceremoniously cxpelled)» Cäräyaija tums upon her angrily and 
promises her that he will twist the faees of the whole brood of 
palacc maids so that they will be abhorred by their paramours. 
One of the maids says that Caräyana has the temper of the 
iraseible Durväsas. She is probably right. 

But it is unusual for a Vidu$aka to exhibit sueh a temper. 
£ven if it werc understood as a possible reaetion of the mockery 
to which he was subjeeted. the malice in planning a revenge and 
in threatening punishment is stiil a strange trait in a comic 
ebaraeter. A šakära could be malicious, menaeing and yet 
comic. But Cäräyaoa is not a villain. 

In faet, Cäräyaoa is not a genuine Vidüsaka also. He 
appears to play his roie professionally. He makes fun of the 
king when the latter beeomes sentimental over his dream love. 
He deseribes the halting movements of the king as those of a 
bull weighted down with a heavy yoke. He is prepared to 
leave the king who is standing for a lõng time in one place to 
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Ict him ‘ grow like a tree The king feels concerned when 
Cäräyaoa's practical joke on Mekhala brings tcars to thc eyes 
of the queen. But Cäräyana says that the qucen was not 
shedding ' pearls’ so that the king should be concerned about 
them. Cäräya]?a describes the heroine who is playing with a 
ball as * doing thumping and tlirashing *. The wife of a 
brother-in-law, he says, is one's ' half a wifeWhcii Kuvalaya- 
mälä, who was manied to the disguised Mrgähkävall, is offercd 
to the king as his bride, Cäräyapa remarks that shc is no longer 
a half wife but has bccome a ‘ full wlfc' to the king. 

There is a lot of wisdom in Cäräya^ia's statcments. 

“ When the moon has spread his rays, how lõng can Ihe night 
lotus remain without opening her flowers ? *’ This is his remark 
in encouraging the hero to approach the heroine. But he 
advises him to stick to the queen also: Tor, '* a TittirI in 
händ is better than a pea-hon in future. In the seeond aet 
he eneourages the king by pointing out that, " A doll made of 
moonstone will not but melt by lunar rays. ” In thc tliird aet 
Cäräyapa wavers between loyalty to the queen and pursuit of 
new love: He blames the king for neglccting the queen as ' a 
lazy person neglects study'. But at thc same time he says, 
" New blo&soms will not appear unless the oid leaf is removed. 
A musk-deer loves to pluck herbal shoots that are ncwly formed 
and is not interested in a reitrieted patch of field. " 

The king rightly says that Cäräyapa’s speeeh has no restraint. 
Cäräyapa is voluble. 

Cäräyapa moves with the king as his companion, direets him 
to various spots and describes the seenery. But he has no händ 
in the development of the love therae. He neither belps the 
king directly in seeuring for him his objeet of love nor does he 
ereate any eompUeations by his so-called stupidity and, thus, 
indirectly help the development of the plot. Cäiayana is a 
conventional tag to the hero. His wit and wisdom are profes- 
sional. He is put in situations which are meant for comic effeet 
only and have no hearing, or very remote, if at all, on the 



Central theme. ^ 

As a mattcr of fact, Cäräya 9 a’s stupidity as a comic 
character is suspect. He professes ignorance and lack of 
educatioo. But his observations are those of a sane person. 
He has not only an ability to describe scenic effects poeücally, 
but he can produce a metrical composition, too, on varying 
levels of experience. What is more, he can redte a Sanskrit 
verse with the king. The king is constrained to observe that 
Cäräyan^ ‘ has developed Sanskrit too \ Cäräyana can quote 
from Dharmašästra. He is an expert, we are assured by the king, 
on Gändharva Veda. And he gives an exhibition of singing 
and danciog on the occasion of the king's wedding which, 
though a little superfluous, is not altogether comic. Cärayana's 
stupidity is, therefore, a part of his professional equipment. 
And he is quite consdous of the advantage in donning a fooTs 
cap: The wisc, he says, are deluded by fancifol considerations ; 
they forget, like monkeys. the real fruit and, thus, unable to 
reach the root, have to content themselves with the leaves 
only, The fools, on the other händ, stralghtway make for the 
root like keepers of the bread^fruit grove and get the fruit. 

Really speaking, Carayana is a Brahmin who has a family 
of his own and is devoted to his wife. He appears to have 
been employed as a fool and is, therefore, required to fulhl his 
job. But CärayaQa*s wit amd wisdom, häving nothing brilliant 
about them, are deprived of authentic comic context. His 
malice, too, does not reveal the quality of laughing at one's seif. 
Caräyana, therefore, laeks the eapaeity to grow into the stature 
of Gautama. Nor can he fail in line with Šakära who, in spite 
of his villainy, has the gift of laughing at himself. Cäräyapa 
is a jester who either does not love a jest or is unable to 
tolerate a joke at his own eost. 

In introdueing this contradietion in the charaeterization of 
Caräyana, Räjaiekhara has deprived him of the essence of a 
comic character. For, it is not that incongruity which makes a 
comic character. 


XIV 

THE VID0§AKA 
(in Karnaswidari ) 

—The Queen, in Act IV. 

The Vidö$aka in Karnasundari bears no personal name. 
That he is a Brahmin is not to be doubted. Both tbe king and 
the queen refer to him, once, as a Brahmin though the refer- 
ence is not flattcring. The Vidu^aka has a wife called by the 
general name of BrähmaQf. 

The Vidusaka displays some characteristic traits. For 
instance, he fcigns tremor when the acconnt of a serious battle 
is being narrated. His pleasure in good food and gifts is 
indicated. The angry qnecn is propitiated; and, to the delight 
of the Vidü$aka, sbe has seen to it that his belly is properly 
fiUed with modakas, The Vida 5 aka, on his part, hopes to win 
over the queen to the king's Jove-affair by offering her 
vtyana. He demands Svasliväyana when the king is wedded. 
On the eve of the royal wedding the Vidusaka receives the 
king's oid omaments. 

The VidO^aka feigns stupidity and exhibits childisb be- 
haviour. The king narrates to him how hcsaw the Vidyädhara 
giri in the garden and how shc kindled love in his heart as a 
result of which the garden beeame a souree of temporary 
torraent to him. The Vidü§aka asks. *' What shall we do of the 
garden which has caused all this trouble ? " Later, he asks the 
king why lovers prefer the side-long glances of the beloved to a 
straight, faee-to-faee, meeting. Further, he suggests to the 
king to present himself before the heroine when she was narrat- 
ing to her friend her own condition of love; and the king thinks 
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that the suggestion was ‘ rash The Vidüsaka indulges in 
snapping of fingers in reply to a sentimental question by the 
king, and in dancing at the news of military victory. The 
king naturally calls the Vidü§aka ' stupid 

But the Vidu§aka*s stnpidity and childish behaviour are 
only conventional to such an extent that they are contradicted 
in the play itself. The Vidü?aka displays a clevemess. not 
found In a stcreotyped comic character, in learning the secret 
from the queen's maid. It is the maid who is trying to avoid 
the Vidö^a, as ‘ the moon avoids Rahu But the Vidü 5 aka 
stops the maid, calls her bluff off by puUing out the * plantain 
leaves and lotus stalks’ from under her upper garment and 
extracts a confession from her that those cooling appliances 
were mcant to alleviate the love*torture of Kanjasundari. It is 
the maid again who has to request the Vidü§aka to guard the 
secret of love. 

In his relation with the king the Vidü 5 aka’s attitude is 
partly that of a jester and partly that of an associate. He 
advises the king to givc up his pursuit of love and follow the 
queen. He says to the king, ** You will talk sweetly to the 
qucen, fail at her feet and somehow win her over; but she will 
call mc ' a wicked Brahmin* and blamc everything on me." 
Later, when he gives the news of the heroine's response to love 
and the king is too happy to believe the report, the Vidö?aka 
remarks that * lovcrs are mad people ’ not to believe even in 
direct proof. And in order to convince the king of the tnith- 
fulness of the news he says, *' I swear by the feet of my 
Brähmani"! 

But the Vidü^ka also helps the king by fulfilling his routine 
tasks. He conducts the hcro through the garden, the Cupid’s 
park and the Ripple-house; describes the southerly wind, the 
trecs and. the blossoms; and thus, provides the usual diversion. 

In the second act he takes the hero to the Pleasuie-grove 
and brings him to the lake where a meeting with the heroine 
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takes place. In the third act he brings the hero to the 
rendezvoas. 

He drops warnisgs of the queen’s arrival. And though on 
One occasion the king is annoyed to find that ‘ the wretched 
Brahmin's inaaspicious prophecy is fulfillcd,' it nevertheless 
saves an awkward situation in act two. However, in the third 
act the king is surprised by the arrival of the qucen and the 
Vidõ^ka also has no answer. to give to explain the situation 
away. At the wedding, however, he correctly advises the king 
to submit to the whole procedure silently. 

The Vidü^aka performs some small duties for the king. At 
the king’s behest, he finds oot from the maid the secret of 
Karnasundarfs love*sick condition. He brings a letter of love 
from the heroine to the king. 

Thus, by cncouraging the king in his love. by joining him in 
poetic descriptions of love and of scenic beauty and by pcr- 
forming small tasks entrusted to him the Vidü^a hclps the 
king. But the Vidü§aka is not entitled to any real credit. The 
meetings with the heroine are not planned by him; they are a 
lucky coincidence. The queen, therefore, is not correct in 
attributing the initiative to the Viduiaka. Also, the quecn*s 
ruse of decciving the king by marrying him to her own sister’s 
son (who resembles the heroine) is foiled not by any effort 
of the Vidü$aka but by the altertness and tact of the Minister. 

Beyond executing the usual and convcntional functions— 
and that too, with no originality or brilliance —the Vidü^aka 
does practically notliing. Though a conventional jester he does 
not jest, as a Vidü§aka is expccted to do. In fact, the Vidü§aka 
is more like an ordinary hclpmatc to the king than a laughing 
companion. His poetic descriptions, his use of Sanskrit ( 1 .50) 
and his occasional formal address to the king—all go to show 
that the Vidü§aka is not really east for the roie of a fool. The 
queen is perfectly right in calling the Vidü^aka' a Brahmin Vi^a *. 
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XV 


c akora 

(in CandraUkhä) 

—The King, in Act II. 

The Vidö§aka in thc Prakrit Sattaka CandaUhä is called 
Cakora Brähmaija. And as a Brahmin his particular trait 
which bas rcceived a great emphasis is his love of food. It 
colours most of his statements and observations. When he 
starts describing the great city, in competition with the maid 
Candanikä, hc draws his analogies deliberately from the province 
of food. Thus, hc compares the loud voice of thc cuckoos to that 
of weU-fed Brahmins, the fiying bees to a column of smoke rising 
from the kitchen and tbe fragrance of flowers to the smell 
of mustard fried in ample ghee I He thinks that the wonderful 
|ewel had served its purpose in revealing the wonderful girl 
to view and that it had no further use, as husk is useless after 
rice-grains are procured. The hero is pining for a meeting with 
the heroine. Cakora has the Information that she is to be found 
ncar the well in the royal garden. He says to the king, " Why 
do you cry and waste your time when a swect dish of cooked 
rice, milk and sugar has bcen brought for you ?" He dcscribes 
the words of the heroine as a drink of nectar to the ears and her 
appearance as a feast to the eyes of the king. It would not be 
altogether wrong to say, in the words of Kälid^a, that food is 
the only subject for a glutton. 

Again, as a Brahmin. Cakora is given to some conceit. He 
dismisses the maid's poetic description of the city (act i) as a 
feeding on dregs left by others, implying that his own description 
bascd on novel similes drawn from the province of food is 
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originall The kingas rigbt eye throbs; Cakora interprets the 
omen, being a Brahmin, as suggestive of sovereignty. Cakora 
is prepared to take a loan of' poetic faculty * from the Idng. But 
he refoses the same from the low^aste maid altboogh she is 
willing to give it. *' \Vho will go to a Castor tree, ” says he, 
" in preference to the Pärijata ? ” The king once pays Cakora 
a compliment for his polish and leaming. Cakora boasts, ** The 
script-arrangemcnt by Vyäsa, Välmlki^s poetic composition and 
6fhaspati's theory of six political remedies are no objects of 
wonder. ” So, the erudition of Cakora is quite in the natiire of 
things ! That is why, when the king is inclined to praise the 
queen for the courteous reception given by her to Cakora, he 
contradicts him and asks, “ Does not Indra’s queen feel honoured 
when Närada arrives? Is not Laksmi full of praise when 
Vasistha makes his appearan(^ ? 

But Cakora is not without his conventional stupidity. He 
gives an absurd description of the city as already noticed. He 
shows disbelief in the powers of a mere jewel to grant one’s 
wishes. He asks the king to throw away the precious jewel 
after it bas secured the Näyikä, and receives the epithet' bull' 
(Gosanjzia) from the kingi In the queen’s apartroent he 
babbles in his sleep and lets out the secret of the king's meeting 
with the Näyikä, which results in the queen reinforcing her 
vigil over the Näyikä. 

Cakora, however, has an interesting explanation for his 
apparent lack of leaming: He says that he has stored his 
ancestral leaming and poetic powers in a box, locked it, sealed 
it and kept it in the place where his wife sleeps, in fear of 
robbers in the streets I And this is the reason why he is some* 
times required to borrow wisdom from others. 

It is a good joke, indeed. But it is a joke only. For the 
Vidü$aka is full of practical wisdom and leaming which run 
counter to his pretext of foolishness. When he asks the maid 
to demonstrate her poetic ability he dictates that the verse shall 



cõntain interaal rhymes, shall be in Sragdharä metre and the 
subjcct shall be the Malaya brceze. When he pretcnds disbelief 
in the super-natural powers of the wish-fulfilüng jewel, he observes 
that a bclief in this case is analogous to that in the rise of a 
hare's horn, appearance of sky-blossoms and manifestation of 
water in mirage, in short, belief in the impossible. He blames 
the king for beating aboot the bush in asking news about the 
queen in stead of about the Näyikä. He demands, " Why show 
a leaf to one who knows the root ? Why sell a piece of glass 
in stead of a jewel in a jeweUer’s roansion ? Why spread 
jugglar'$ trioks before one who has tasted the ecstatic bliss cl 
Paradise ? " To the kiDg's question whether he got any news 
from the maids he replies in a similar strain with a serics of 
observations: “Ismusk soid in villages? Is purodäia, the 
sacri&dal cake, distributed among the šabaras ? 1$ paücagavya, 
the five holy products of a cow, brought to crows ? " The king 
is really amazed at the intellcctual brilliance of Cakora. Cakora 
suggests that it is not the brilliance but its absence that 
would have been a matter for wonder I 

As a companion of the hero Cakora renders all possible help 
to his royal master. Cakora is responsible for directing that 
the wish-fultilling jewel be uncovered. His apparent disbelief 
in the miraculous powers of the jewel goads its putting to a 
practical test. And when it is done he wishes for the king 
* a maiden who will be a jewel of maidensCakora is, 
thus, responsible though indirectly, for procuring the Näyikä 
for the king. He at once notices that the king has fallen 
in love with her. He sympathises with the king's emaciatcd 
condition. He prooeeds to provide appropriate diversion 
by taking the hero to various spots of beauty, by describing 
the beauty of the Näyikä and by encouraging the king to 
do so. The queen had managcd to get the lover’s talk 
reported to her through a Särikä put in the throat of a doU. 
She is angry. But Cakora assures the king not to worry and 
consoles him appropriately. He assists the king by fumishing 



him news abont the Näyikä irom time to time. by bnnging a 
letter from her and. later. by directing the hero to a meeting 
with her near the garden well. In an earlier meeting he 
gives a timely waming of the queen's arrival and saves the 
lovers being exposed. Of eourse, he slips once in divulging the 
seeret of love by his sleep>talk; but it has, luckily, no disastrons 
conscquences. 

If to thb Service, albeit small, is added Cakora's power of 
correct observation demonstrated in reading the astrological 
marks on the body of the NäjdkX to be indieative of her future 
status as an Empress, in explaining how the maid Candrikä 
got the confidence of the Näyikä. in guessing from the jingling 
anklets the arrival of the queen and in inferring the musieal 
talents of the Näyikä from the presence of the lute,—Cakora 
emerges as a clever companion of the hero. 

The tmth appears to bc that Cakora is only pretending to 
bc a fool. Though in deseribing scenic effeets the VidQ$aka is 
fulfUling a conventional funetion, his poetic faculty and use of 
elaborate language are not confined ^to tliese oeeasions only. 
He is normally given to fiorid expression and it is not comic 
unless it is deliberately made to appear so. He deseribes the 
City elaborately. He enters into a sort of poetic competition 
with the bards and the maid in deseribing ' the moon-rise 
His pieture of how the Näyikä looked at him (II. 9. ) is 

a beautiful Paryäyokia. He joins the king in deseribing the 
Näyikä (aet ii. 24 to 32} in altemate metrical lines. As the 
king remarks on another oeeasion,' It is a charming display of 
polished leaming*. And it is not a trait to be found in the 
comic vein of a Vidü^ka. 
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MAHODARA 
(in Adbhutadarpana ) 

—Vidfi?aka, in the Prologue. 

•! 3 *ifRr 5 ?Rr^ aift 1 

—Rävaoa, in act VI. 

The Vidu^aka in this läte Sanskrit play appears first in the 
dramatic prologue and takes part, with the Sütradh&ra, in 
perfonning the preliminaries. His real name is Romanthaka 
and he bas been assigned the roie of Mahodara, the humorous 
companion of the Ix)rd of Ladkä. The Sutradhära is aware of 
the nature of a Brähmana and has taken the precaution of fUling 
his belly with modakas before inducing him to play the assigned 
roie. To this extent the VidQsaka is happy and is dattered too; 
because, a$ a Brahmin, he got the honours first even before the 
theatre ritual wa$ done. But he does- not like the xdea of 
' dancing ’ with a.fuD belly. He blames the profession of actors 
which demands this duty at the sacrifice of pbysical comfort 
and ease. He blames the SQtradhära for his' itch * for dancing. 
The Sutradbära assures him that he can sleep till Rävapa 
appeared on the seene. Moreover, the VidÜ$aka is assigned not 
any angahära or dance, but only a speaking part as a Brähmapa. 
The Vidfisaka is reUeved and goes out to get his nap. 

Even as an aetor the YidQ§aka has displayed some typical 
traits: love of food and honour, and a disinclination to sacrifice 
ereature eomforts. When he appears in the roie of Mahodara, 
in the fifth act, he enters on the stage holding his loaded 
stomach with both his hands. Hc has fed himself with raarrow, 
fat, well-cooked meat and desserts like modakas. His mouth is 
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distorted by over-eating, his brcath is*Iaboured and he has 
perforce to walk very slowly 1 The name Mahodara, which 
means pot-bellied, coupled with the other ph5ysical details 
completes the picture of the traditional, laughable appearance 
of the Vidu^aka. 

Once, during the exhibition of the dramatic illusion, Malio- 
dara shows tbat he is frightened on hearing Lak$mana's orders 
to the monkeys to lay a seige to Lanka. Rävapa assures the 
fool that it is a reproduction of a past incident only. In this 
Mahodara displays the conventional cowardice of a Brahmin. 

There is another instance of his apparent stupidity: 
Vidd5aijiihva, one of the ministers of Rävatta, has been command- 
ed to get news about Šltä who is confined in the Ašokavanikä. 
Since it was forbidden for any * male * to enter into that place, 
Viddyujjihva asks Mahodara to go ahead and find out what Sitä 
was doing. Mahodara is angry, because he thinks tbat he is not 
treated as a ‘ maleHe blorts out, ** How now ? Am I not a 
man ? My wife Kundodar! delivers a baby every year. She 
knows how much a man I am. ” This is a typical utterance of 
the Vidfl?aka: It combines his apparent stupidity with a boast- 
ful nature and humour with downright obscenity. 

But these sbades of characterization are probably meant as 
an indication only that Mahodara is a Vidü§aka. For» contrary 
to the usual dramatic practice, Mahodara is mentioned by his 
real name and very rarely by his general appcllation Vidü$aka. 
Further, he is attached not to the hero but to the villain of the 
play, Ravana. And though he is called ‘Narmamitra’ or 
‘ Narmasuhfd it is not the humorous aspect but the witty, 
that is to say, the clever aspect of his charactcr that is parti- 
cularly acccnted in the play. Mahodara is the chief • priest of the 
Brahmarak§asa family to which Rävala belongs. He is an 
expert on the affairs of sex. Ravava calls him ' a minister of 
the department of grcat scx-passion’. His proven ability in 
subduing the hearts of women conquered and captured by 
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Rävana has induced the latter to appoint Mahodara to the task 
of winning Sitä over, by assisting the minister Viddyujjihva or 
by independent design. 

And so, Mahodara moves about in the play as a companion of 
Rävaoa who is consumed by his love for SItä. In playing this 
roie Mahodara shows remarkable commonscnse and practical 
wisdom which could have served the ulterior intercst of Rävaija 
and saved him from min. Mahodara has his eye more on the 
final outcome of Räva9a’s passion than on its immediatc fulfil- 
ment which, he thinks, both impossible and disastrous. Rfivana's 
desire to be united with Slt§ is, in his opinion, like asking for 
the union of darkness and moonlight. He openly censures 
Rävana by describing his passion as a ‘ bad, wicked desire 
.\nd he argues with Rävana very ably and reasonably. He 
advises Rävana to stop the war and retum Sitä to her husband 
—either the real Sitä or her counterfeit image. Rävana is 
afraid that making peace with Räma would involve splitting up 
the kingdom of LaAkä with VibhI^a^a. Mahodara argues that 
in settling peace a definite condition could be stipulated where- 
by Vibh 43 ^& wül ^ given a kingdom far away from Lahkä and 
partition avoided. 6ut Rävana is not sure that Vibhl^na will 
not make trouble for him even if he were far away from LaAkä. 
Mahodara observes that Rävana wül have no peace unless he 
conquered one of the two—Räma or Kärna (passion for Sitä). 
And he is more in favonr of controlling the latter. He puts a 
diUmnta before Rävana: If Räma were alive, Sitä wül not show 
any affection for Rävana. Contrarily, that is, if Räma were not 
living, Sitä will not Iive herself. Either way, Rävana has no 
chance of häving his desire fuifilled ! 

The logic of Mahodara is irresistible. And hc wins the 
praise of Räma and Lak^mana, who are able to watch the 
show and listen to the conversation with the help of the 
adbhuia darpetifa, the 'miraculous roirror’. But Rävana's 
passion proves to be stronger than his reason. He bows down 
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to this piiest of his and requests hini to find out some rcniedy 
in order to make Sita favourably disposed towards him. 

Thus constrained, Mahodara tries to do what he can for 
helping and comforting Rävapa. Mahodara would have liked 
Rävapa to capture Räma. But ' conaderation for Siti ’ 
prevents Rävapa from doing so. The idea of returning 
' iUusory ’ SftÄ to Räma—which Rivapa could have done on 
account of his control of magic—does not appeal to Rävapa. 
Mahodara suggests * use of forceBut that too Rävapa is not 
inclined to accept, becaose of the advicc of Grand-father, 
Brabmä, not to rape an unwilling woman. Likewise, Rävapa 
does not wish to assume the * fonn ’ of Räma, thougb he has 
the power to do so; becausc such dcception has proved to be 
ineffective in the case of Sltä. With the war on the threshold 
of LaÄkä. Rävapa wants to see Sltä in a happy mood in hcr 
custody. It would be enough for him to go into the battle and 
win it. Mahodara, therefore, takes Rävapa to the extremity 
of the pleasure-roount where Trija^ and Saramä have arranged 
for the bcnefit of Sltä a magical dramatic performince 
representing the incidents of the battle. 

During this performance Mahodara sustains the interest of 
Rävapa; diverts his passion-ridden mind to the aspects of the 
show: dispels his illusion about the interference of the monkeys 
in his movement by pointing out that Rävapa*s hair were 
caught in the branches of a trec and consequenüy his crown 
was displaced. He advises Rävapa to remain concealed and 
sUent as the show is on. When the Ülusory Laksmapa in the 
magic show accuses Rävapa of cowardice in loitering in the 
harem and avoiding war, Mahodara soothes Rävapa by point¬ 
ing out that * a son of a man is incapable of knowing the 
prowess of a hero of the three worlds *. He flatters Rävapa by 
observing that his valour, exhibited even in dcscription, brings 
on horripUation. But the show is not really in favour of Rävapa. 
It depicts his gradual fail and the defeat of his army. Rävapa 
36 
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is painfuUy angry at this betiayal done by Trijatä and Sararoä 
and is ready to kill them. Mahodara succeeds for some time in 
controlling Rävapa and keeping him engaged in witnessing the 
performance. But obviously it could not go on for ever. It is 
only the sight of the death of Kumbhakan:ia and Indrajit in 
the magical show that sends Rävapa into a swoon and prevents 
the slaughter of Sarami and Trijatä* Mahodara consoles Rävala 
who DOW rusbes into the batüe. 

Mahodara promises to come back after receiving the gift of 
modakas given for Rävapa's victory xnarch into the war. But 
he has no occasion to do so. The battle is lost. Räma destroys 
one and all. Mahodara, however, and a few like him are 
spared, we learn, probably out of regard for their being 
Brahmins or priests, and certainly on the condition that they 
changed their poUcies. 

It is obvious that Mahodara is rather a counsellor on matters 
of love and shows his ability in understanding politics too. 
His being a Vid8$aka is, tberefore, a matter of convention 
which, though allowed to remain in the play, has no scope for 
development. 
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97 . 98. 275 
Nata: ii 2 
Nälaka : 179,191 
Nati: 112,113 
Nätikä : 179, 267 
l^ätya : 20 
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Nä^yäcärya: 37 
Nätyaveda ; 35 
Navamälikä (creeper): 247, 

249. 267 

Nipunikä: (51), 212, 258 
Noah: 24 

Oil: 69 
Othkära : iz6 
Oracle at Delphi: 27 

Pa 4 isUaa (Sk. Prati&r^ka, 
also, Pratiiira ): 53, 55, 
56. 57 

Padmfivati: (19), (20), 67, 

100, 133, 135. 136, (165). 
200, 201.202, 203, 204, 205 
Padminikä : (133) 
Pa^^at^a: 276 
Pai>dita'kaušikl: 99 
Parasite: 4 
Paria: 38 
Pärijata: 275 
Päripärivika: 110. 112 
Farivräjikä: 213, 2x4, 216. 
220, 260 

ParyHyokla : 277 
Patäkä : 178 
Persiaji Tapestry: 5 
Pil^akharjüra: 69 
Pingalikä: 266 
Plthamarda: 39, 93, 102,103, 
104, 107, 108,117,177 
Pithamardikä: 220 
Prahasana: 93, 94, 106, 128, 
130. 131. 158. 169, 179. 
185, 187,188, 189, 191 
Prakarana ; 39. 85, 117, 158. 
169, 191 


Pramadavana : 73, 122, 131, 
136, 201,202,204.218,219, 
220, 231; (Pramoda-va^ia ) 
267 

Prarocanä : iii, 112 
Prastävanä : 113 
Priyamvadä : 189 
Puck : 192,193 
Puihšcal!: 13,31, 32 
Puppet play: 6 
Pwodäia : 276 
Purohita: 85, 86 
Purüravas: 140, 222, 227 
Pürvaranga : 21, 45, 61, 64, 
65. 88, 109, III, 112, 114, 

132 

Pu^karipI (maid) : 2X0 
Pu^pakaran4^ka : 131 
Puspaka Vimäna : 233 
Puys : 30 

Radanikä : z6o, 234 
Rähu : ,272 
Raivataka : 24 
Raktapata : 208 
Räma : 280, 281, 282 
Pasa : 144, 145, 146, 169 
Rasälä : 69 

Räti (wife of Madana}: (180) 
Raii (Uhäyibhäva of šrngära) : 
144 

Ralnamälä : 248, 250 
Raiyäbhäsa ; 144 

Rävapa : 24. 58, 72. 86. 115, 
181, 183.233.278, 279, 280, 
281. 282 
: 246 

Rokasena 239 
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Roman miine : 5, 15 
Romanthaka : 115.183, 278 
Roots: 68, 69 
Rumapvat : (19, 20 ) 

Sägarikä : 119. 132. 246, 247, 

248, 249- 250 
Šailõ$a: 36 

Sakära : 4, 5, 15, 24, 51. 75. 
(127), (128), 144,160.168. 
187, 233, 239. 268, 270 
šakuntalä : 100, 118,122,138, 
139, (166), 229, 230. 231, 
232 

šalya: 75 

Samavakära : 22,116 
Šambüka: 97 
Samudragrha : 133, 135. 

203.204,214, 215,218, 219 
ŠäO^ilya : 93 
Sanghakkali: 79 
Sanjivani vidyi: 95 
SäAkhyäyana: 83 
Sanskrit Drama^ 

Absence of tormal division: 

142,146. 191 ; 

Comedy: of Characters 
193; of Manners 185. 
191, 193; Romantic 
court—ös, 84, 95, 116, 
132,140,142.144.146; 
Conventions; 66; 
Bramatic Theory: 190, 

191: 

Early phase ( Deva~Asura- 
dvtttidva ): 22. 24, 45. 

97: 

Greek Influence: 4. 5; 


Hcro: (18), 34, 65, 66. 

73,90, 91,95.116, 117. 

119,120.122.134,140, 

177: 

Stock Coimc figure: 3, 27. 
190; 

Tragedy: 140.146. 191 
Santu5ta: 3, 43, 50, 59, 67. 
84, 100. 118, 122,123, 127, 
130,158.159.163,165,168. 
17T, 172. 174, (175), 176, 
189.192.193.206-211:260 
Saplaparina : 243 
Saramä: 281, 282 
Saraswati: 116. 214 
Särikä : 138, 248. 276 
šarvilaka: 160,177, 235 
: 267 
Satan: 24 

Sattaka : 181, 184. 261. 274 
Saudhätaki: (77), 192 
Senäpati: 134.187 
Sephälikä: 204 
Sermon joyeux : 30 
Servus currens: 4, 5 
Siddha: 256 
šikhari^l : 69 , ( 70 ) 
ši$yavara: 95 
Sita: 279. 280. 281 
šiva: 12.22.198 
Snätaka : 94, 260 
SoueUs joyeuses: 30 
Soroa— 

drink: 32; 
purchase: ii. 15; 
sacrifice: 11,15i3i; 
sale: 26, 32; 
seller: 31,32; 
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—winning of: ii 
Sons of Bharata: 32, 35, 36, 

37. 41. 42 

Sois: 30 
SoUies: 30 
Sragdharä : 276 
Šramaoaka: 73, 159, 197, 

198, 208 

SrikhaQdadisa: 249 
šrotriya: 85,86,180 
Sthäpanä: 113 
Subhadrä: 24 
Šudra: ii, 26, 31, 210 
Sugar: 69, 73 
šukräcärya: 95 
Sulak$aoä: (182), 263, 267 
SusaAgati: (134), 248. 250 
Sütradhära: 17, 21. 55, 57, 
64, 67, 88 , 109, iio, III, 
112, 113, (114), 115, 123, 
(183), 185, 234, 278 
Sütrakära: 182 
Svastiväcana: 68, 86, 223 241, 
271 

Täla : 125 

Tamäla: 162, 257, 263 
Tätnb^a: 254 
Täpasakanyä : 230 
Tapovana : 252 
Timirai 188 
Tintivil : 69 
Tittifii 269 

Toucbstone: 30, 171, 192, 

193. 238 

Trigata : (64); 88, 109, iio, 
III, 114 

Trijatä: 281, 282 


Tripuradäha \ 22 

Tri^ku: 159, 231 
Trivandnim plays: 3 

Udayana : (19, 20, 81), 100, 

lOl, 107, I18, 119, 120, 122 , 

130, 133. 135. 136, 137. 

140, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203. 204, 260 
Uddyoga-parvan : (182 ) 
Ujjayinl: 136,-203, 239 
Unmattaka: 159,197,198 
Urvaš!: 32,100, 120, (127), 
140, (165), 222-227 

Vaikhänasa : 51, 82, 183, 258, 
259. 260 
Vaiiya: 31 

Välmiki: 42,70/76,275 
Vasantaka—81, 82 ; 

in PratijMyaugandkaräya- 
(*« ; 67, (8r), 93, loi, 

139. X72-197-199; 

in Priyadariikä : 68, (81), 
106, I19, 121,127.171, 
241, 242, 243. 244, 

345: 

in Ratnävali : 60, 68, {8l), 
I18, 121, 323, (127), 
172. 246, '247, 248,249, 
250; 

in Svapnaväsavadatia : 67, 
(81). 99, 100, 107, 
121, 122, (127), 130, 
133. 135. 136, 137 / 
165, (166), 172, 192. 
200*205, 212 
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Vasantascnä; 13, 67, 68, 69, 
70,120,130,133. 137. 144. 
160, 233, 234, 235. 236, 
237. 238 

Väsavadattä : (19), {20), 67, 
100, loi, (119). 120, I2I, 

135. 136, 137. 140. (165). 

199,200, 201, 202,203, 204, 
241, 242,243. 245,246, 248. 
250 

Vasi$tfaa : 42, 70, 275 
VasumatI: 134,138 
Vatsa (kiDg): 244 
Vedic ritual: 10 
Venision : 70 
Vernacular— 
drama: 185 
village play: 7, 8,14, 32 
VibhI$aQa: 280 
Vicak^iiä s 261, 262, 263 
Vice (dramaticcharacter); 24, 

25 

Viddyujjihva: {72), 279 
Vldü$aka— 

Address ( Vayasya ): {18), 
106,116.183, 273; 
Agc (?): ( 17 ,18,19,20); 
Appearance: (raonkey- 

like) 10. 11; (ugly) 
23; 44,48; (make-up) 
50. 53: 83, loi, 126, 

156,162,163,212,222, 
233.246,258, 261, 265, 
279; 

Barks(skins) 58; 
Beard 50. S*. 54 . i 35 , 
261; 

Cap 54. 58: 

38 


Daif4^kä^lha ( Kuhila- 
ha) 611 
Dhoti 58 ; 

Ears 52. 54. 58. 261, 
265; 

Flowers (unguents) 

60, 251, 253; 

Garznents (silken) 60, 

61, 247, 253; (tawny) 
59; (upper garment, 
Vüariya) 61,126,254; 
Head-dress 53, 55, 56, 

57. 58; 

Mask? 54, 55 , 57 , S»: 
Omaments 60,61,126; 
Trüikha-Trišikhao^aka 

54: 

Wig 57 . 58. 135; 
VajUopavlUt 59, 60, 

127; 

Assodations: 

BrShmaoI (18), 60, 
174,180,247,261, 262, 
266, 270, 271,272,279; 
Harem 6,133,176,186; 
Married man (18), 
184. 270; 

Parcnts 174 
Case of: 3 

Caste : ii. 15, 21, 23, 41, 
43. 63-66, 83, 87, 162, 
228,233,251,253, 261, 
265, 271. 274: 
Charactcristics: 

Brahmanicalpride 163, 
164, 213, 214,222,233, 
241.254, 268; 
Cowardice 86,157,166, 
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198, 202 , 203 , 212 , 213 , 
224 . 232 , 234 . 243 , 248 . 
258, 266, 271 , 279 : 
Fondness for food 67, 
68,70-73,104,164-166, 
197.201,203,207,213, 
223,224.229,231,234, 
241,246,251,258,261, 
265. 271, 274, 278 : 
Love of corafort (71), 
202,203,228,229,230, 

233. 24J. 243.246. 278: 

Stupidity 137, 138, 

180, 209,214,224, 225, 
231.232,235,242,243, 
247, 266. 270,271, 272, 

275.279; 

Decadence : 179,180,181, 
182,183,184,185.186, 
190.192; 

Development: 45, 46 
Food: 67,68,73,104: 
Non-vegetarian 70, 
(71), 72, 278: 
Functions: 64, 65 

Choric 129-132, 181, 
185; 

Comic relief 4, 7, 140, 

141: 

Companion tn love 
118-121; 

Companion in separa- 
tion 121-123: 

Court jester 25, 39, 46, 

134.135: 

Critic 89,139,140,190, 
236. 237. 238; 
Medianical 133,134; 


Plot-development 135- 

139: 

Popular (Humour) 
123-128,135.142; 
Technical 2i, 61, 64, 
88, 109, iio, 114; 
Language: 4,7,8.10,15, 
16, 17, 23. 44, 74-8o, 
87, 114: (Sanskrit) 

16, 76; 

I^ughter: 155-168; 
Name: 4, ii; (Etymo- 
logy)i4,88,89;(Pro- 
per Names) 81-84; 279; 
Origins: 

Asura 22, 23, 24. 26, 
27. 45 . 53: 

Greek drama 4, 5; 
Närada 34, 35. 45, 92, 

97. 98; 

Popular village plays 

7.8.17; 

Prakrit drama 6, 7; 
Puppet play 6; 
Religious-Brahmacärin 

10, II, 14,17, 31, 85; 
Mahävrata 10, 15, *17, 
26.31; 

šüdra element 11, 15, 

17, 26; 

Ridicule—of Brahmin 
42. 43, 44 , 55 . 66, 75, 
77. 157,163, 173, 190, 
241; of Purohita 85; 
Roman mime 5; 
Vi^kapi 8,10, 26; 
Popular figure: 3, 7, 38, 
39. 82, 115,193; 
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Qualities: 

Ability to cvoke 
laughter 96, 102, 103. 
104.105; 

Devotion 105, 106, 
107,122,123,211, 238, 
249. 250, 260; 
Incongruity 79 
Love of quarrel 97, 99, 
100,107, 200, 214; 
Nätyavid 98,105; 
Obscene language 100, 
101; 

Purity of conduct 176; 
Talkative 107; 

Vedavid 98,105; 

Wit and wisdom 99, 
loi. 103,105,135, 139, 
169, 2x9, 220, 221, 231, 
237. 238, 251, 269, 275, 
276, 280; 

Roie: 

Companion of the hero 
65,103, 104, 105, 106, 
107,115. 1I7-I20. 135, 
139, 140, 171, 176. 

177.205, 217,226, 230, 
244. 252, 253,259, 263, 
264,269, 276, 277; 
Critical 89, 139*141; 

In Harem 65, 99, 119, 
120,157.158. 

Kämasaciva 118; 
Narmasaciva 102,117; 
In Pürvaranga 88,109; 
In Tfigata iio, 1x4; 
Types: 34* 63, 66, 90-95, 
96. loi. X05, n6, 135. 
169*170; 


Basic types 170; 
Classiücation—Äris- 
tot]e's 170; Gordon's 
170; New 170-173; 
Ptopriety 169, 1S6, 
191; 

—of Brabmin hero 90, 91, 
93. 94. 95, 170, 1S7 : 

—of God hero 34, 45, 76, 

90.9'. 96* 97.98.170: 

—of King hero 41, 46, 90, 
91, 92, 93,95* 99. 100, 
loi. 170, 176; 

—of Hercbant hero 90, 93, 
101.170,174; 

—of Minister hero 90, 93, 

199: 

—as Actor: 20, 2i, 27, 109, 
no, 114,115,124,125. 129 
132.183,27S; 

—as Character in drama: 20, 

27* 34* 44. 75. 88,115.129, 
132,135,142, x86,189: 

—as Companion of Nägaraka; 

89; 

—as Conventional figure: 4, 

22, 27,47.84.173.179.183, 
186,187,189,190, 238; 

—as Dvija : 44, 46, 48, 59, 

63, 64: 

—as Lover ? 176,177; 

—as Patäkänäyaka ? 178, 

179; 

—as Profcssional Jester: 41. 
46.184, 214, 215, 221. 264. 
268; 

—Rangia 38; 

—in Brhatkaihä: 20 ; 

—in Kämasüira: 40; 
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—>in KathäsariUägara ; 87, 

( 88 ). 

—in Kerala Nätya : (49), 

I15.185; 

—in Native Tradition : 185 ; 
—in Social life: 15, 39, 40, 
41. 82, 89; 

—in Terracotta panel; 54; 
—in Weyang Orang: 16; 
—and Gai !> ikä : 13, 41, 107, 
J 58, X67,175; 

—and Maid: ii. 13, 14, 41. 
52, 67, 99, 100, 107. 
118, xxg. 133.135,137, 
138,159- 162. 

166,171.174,175.176, 
178, 179. 181, {182), 
183,184,201,202, 203, 
206. 207, 206, 209. 2X2. 
214. 224, 232,242,247. 
248, 254-258. 261. 262, 
263.267. 268,272, 274. 
275.277: 

—and Päripäršvika (Assi* 

stant): 88, 109, iio, 
112: 

—and Purohita; 85, 86; 

—and Sütradhära: 88. 109. 
110, III, 113.114.115. 
278; 

—in AdbhiAadarpana : (18), 
24. 51. 72, 73, (83), 
(85), 86. ixo, 114, 115, 
181, 278. 279, 282; 

—in Ašvagho9a's play: 107 
—in Aviinärdia : (59), 100, 
130. X59, (163), (x68). 
{176). (177), 206; 


—in CoftdakauHka : (83). 179; 
— in CandraUkhä : 274, 276. 

277: 

— in Kar^asunäari : (120), 

X74,179.181,182, 271-273; 
—in KarpÜratnaüjaH : (55 ). 

57. (6^). (83). 135.(177). 

181.184, 261, 262, 264; 

—in KaumuditmhoUava : 

(51). (82), 258; 

—in Mdlavtkägnimüra : 

(51), (82). 100, (127). 
131. (139). 212-221; 

—in MrcchaJ^fika : 13, (51). 
(82), 106. 113, (I27).I30. 
140, 160, (168). 233, 234. 

235. 239: 

—in Nägänanda : (51), (52). 
{60), 68, (82). 106, 119. 
127, 132, 161, (164), 170. 
184, 251-257; 

—in Pratijüdyauganäharä- 

yava : 67, 72, 81. 93, loi, 
120, 130. 137, (139), 159, 
197-199, 260; 

—in Priyadar&ikä : 68, 81, 

106. ri8, (127), 131, 138. 
139, 163; 241, 242, 

244, 249, 250; 

—in Ratimanmaiha : (83), 

115.179; 

—in RtUnävali : (51), 60, 81, 
82. n8. ((127), 131, 132, 

134.138, 157. 161,213,246. 
247. 248J 250; 

—in SäkurUala : ( 18,19, 20 ), 
32. (52), (83). 100. 106. 
{107), (127), 131,138,141. 
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(157). löo. i6i, {i66), 178, 
184, 228. 232; 

—in Svapnaväsavadatta : (17), 

(19). 67. 81, 100, {107), 

(127). 130. 136. 140. 158. 

200» 201, 202 ; 

—in Viddhaiälabhanjikä : 
(52). (61), 77, (82), 86, 
119, 132, 135. 162, (164), 
175. 265-268, 270: 

—in VikramprwUiya (51), 
(60), (83), 100.106,(127), 
I31. 140, ( 165 ), 222-227 
Vidyädhara: 256, 271 
Vidyädharamalla: 266 
Vighnas : 61 
Vijayas«na: 248 
Vinayandharä: 260 
Vinoda~däna : 12X 
Vipralariibha Šrngdra: 140 

Višväniitra: 179 


Višvanagara : 94 
Vita: 4,41. 51, 75. 102, 103, 
104,108,117,161,164,170, 
174,177,178,182.187.254. 
255. 256, 273 
Vr$äkapi : 8 , 9,10,12 ; 

—hymn : 9, 26 
Vfttikära: 1S2 
Vyädhisindhu : 18S 

Vyäsa: 275 

WayangOrang: 16 
Wine: 72, 73 

j Yakjiol : ( 19. 20) 

j Yama: lS8 

I Yaugandharäyaoa: 92,93,130, 
I ^97. ^99- 200, 250, 260 
Yavanikä {Javanikä): 5 
Yuvaräja: (18,19) 

ZSlotypos: 5 
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